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TOP SECRET 


E-11793/46/G 
E 11794/3/G 


®...: DOCUMENT IS THE PROPERTY OF HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 


CONVERSATION WITH NURI PASHA, PRESIDENT OF THE 
IRAQI SENATE 


I saw Nuri Pasha this afternoon. -He 
had lunched with Sir O. Sargent before- 
hand. 

2. Nuri expressed deep disappointment 
at what he described as the pressure 
brought to bear by the United States 
Government at the last moment on other 


countries to vote for the partition of - 


Palestine. He said that Mr. Marshall had 
assured representatives of the Arab 
countries when the Assembly opened that 
the United States Government would 
refrain from exercising such pressure. 
There had been little or no signs of their 
doing so until after 19th November. The 
critical day had been 26th November. Had 
the matter come to a vote then there-would 
not have been the necessary two-thirds 
majority for partition. But in the inter- 
val before the next meeting the United 
States Government had intervened behind 
the scenes. He cited China, Hayti, the 
Philippines and others as instances. He 
believed there had been direct action by the 
White House. It would take a long time 
for the United States to live down the 
intense resentment they had now aroused 
in the Arab countries. 

3. Nuri added that one redeeming 
feature was that the Soviet Government 
had shown their previous protestations of 
friendship for the Arab countries to be 
false. He himself had been afraid that the 
Soviet Government would abstain or even 
vote against partition and thus manceuvre 
themselves into a more favourable position 
in the Middle East. He was thankful .that 
this had not occurred. 

4. Nuri went on to say that the Arab 
countries were now looking to His Majes- 
ty’s Government. He himself believed that 
there ought at the appropriate moment to 
be a further attempt at conciliation. He 
mentioned the earlier suggestion of con- 
ciliation by the United States and King 
Ibn Saud and said that the Arab countries 
would still be prepared to abide by this. 
He hoped that His Majesty’s Government 
would use their influence with the United 
States Government in favour of this or 
some other form of conciliation. 


10916-990 34587-10 


5. Sir O. Sargent underlined the danger 
that the Mufti might destroy any chance of 
conciliation by ill-considered use of force 
and hoped that responsible Arab leaders 
would be able to restrain him. Nuri said 
he felt sure they would do so. 

6. Nuri went on to express the hope that 
the British Administration in Palestine 
would be withdrawn at the earliest possible 
date and expressed regret that this could 
not be in January. The longer the Admini- 
stration remained, the greater were the 


chances of the British forces becoming . 


involved in clashes. It would only be when 
the two sides were left together that out 
of the balance of forces some solution could 
be worked out. The Arabs would, he said, 
match Jewish immigration by Arab immi- 
gration. 

7. I said to Nuri that the British 
Administration would be withdrawn at the 
earliest feasible moment. So long as we 
retained the mandate our hands were tied 
by embarrassing commitments. We wished 
to disentangle ourselves from these and 
thereby to free ourselves to pursue a con- 
sistent policy towards the Middle East as 
a whole. 

8. I told Nuri in confidence that in- 
formal discussions for a revised treaty 
with Iraq had been taking place in Bagdad, 
of which Saleh Jabr would no doubt in- 
form him more fully. Nuri welcomed the 
proposal for the conclusion of a revised 
treaty at the earliest possible moment, but, 
although knowing generally that the ques- 


tion was under discussion, was clearly 


unaware of recent developments in detail. 
I took the line that the events we had been 
discussing surely made it all the more 
desirable that relations between our two 
countries should be placed upon a closer 
and firmer footing than ever. I was 
sending to Saleh Jabr a cordial invitation 
to visit London at once in the hope that it 
might be possible for us to agree upon and 
conclude a revised treaty. Good progress 
has been made in the talks on every point 
except one, namely, facilities for our air- 
craft to use Iraqi bases side by side with 
the Iraqi air force in peacetime. I felt 
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that Saleh Jabr ought to be able to meet us 
over this. 

9. Nuri Pasha said that he was leaving 
for Cairo by air on 12th December and 
hoped to see Saleh Jabr there. He would 
like at the same time to say anything to 
Nokrashi about negotiations with Egypt 
which might be helpful to us. When he 
last saw Nokrashi he had impressed upon 
him the desirability of early and successful 
negotiations and had suggested two lines 
of approach: firstly, the possibility of some 
special régime for the Suez Canal area 
(perhaps under the United Nations), and, 
secondly, the need for common defence 
arrangements between all the Middle East 
countries and His Majesty’s Government. 
He himself was thinking of a defence 
agreement between the Arab countries 
which would be supplemented and 
buttressed by bilateral agreements between 
the countries concerned and His Majesty’s 
Government. 

10. It was explained to Nuri that the 
first suggested approach was out of the 
question since it would bring the Soviet 
Union into the area and might encourage 
the Soviet Union to press for a similar 
régime for the Straits. But the second 
suggestion was, as he knew, in full accord 
with our ideas. I hoped that he would do 


his best to implant the idea more firmly 


and definitely in the minds of the 
Egyptians. 

11. I went. on to say that our require- 
ments in Egypt were, indeed, entirely 
conceived in terms of common defence 
arrangements, and might be summed up as 
consisting of the requisite facilities for 
this purpose. We needed comparatively 
little in peace-time and certainly not large 
numbers of troops. But we must have the 
facilities to enable us to take the necessary 
steps in the event of international emer- 
gency. I should like to conclude the nego- 
tiations with Iraq first and would then 
hope to be ready for talks about Egypt 
early in the New Year. 

12. Nuri added that when he had spoken 
before to Nokrashi he had laid great sttess 
on the point that the Sudan must be left 
on one side to be handled separately, and 
said that Nokrashi had been inclined to 
agree. (I have had no indication of this 
before and it may not represent the facts, 
but he definitely said it.) I told him that 
was the only possible way to handle the 
matter and hoped that he would rub it in 
with the Egyptians. 

E. B. 


| Foreign Office, 
11th December, 1947 
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No [16 | I saw Nuri Pasha this afternoon. 


Date). JL...“|nad lunched with Sir 0. Sargent beforehand. 


Q6e Nuri expressed deep disappointment at 
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what he sas oa pressure brought to bear 


Repeat to :— 


Lg ee ee States Government at the last 
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VASHINGTON on vote for the 


SO leentition Of Palestine: ‘He Said Xhatare, 
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b #5 Iarab countries when the Assembly opened that the 


Sa0-lyunited States Government would refrain from 
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then there would not, repeat not, have been the 


necessary two-thirds majority, for partition. 


Distribution :-— thee } , 
i aad But in toveryal before the next meeting the 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN 


| United States Government had intervened. behind 
WiP  SeeneT 

the scenes, He cited China, Haiti, the 
Philippines and others as instances. He 


believed there had been direct action by the 
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White House. It would take a long time for 
Coptes to :— " . 
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: resentment they had now aroused in the Arab 
countpies. 


the United States to live down the intense 
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5+ Nuri added that one redeeming feature was 


en 7 that the Soviet Government had shown from #eet aun 
tee previous protestations friendship for the 
Arab countries to be false, He himself had 
been afraid that the Soviet Government would 


abstain or even vote against partition and’. 


thus manoeuvre themselves into a more 


favourable position in the Middle Hast. 
was thankful that this had not occurred. 
4e Nuri went on to say that the Arab countries 


RE were now looking to H.M.G ° He himself 
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believed that there ought xmxmez at the 


appropriate moment to be further attempt at 


He wemfirncl The eanbicn Aetcintion 
conciliation/by the United States and King 


Ibn Saud and said that the. Arab countries 


aQuasafay 


would still be prepared to abide by this. He 
hoped that H.M.G. would use their influence 
with the United States Government in favour of 


this or some other form of conciliation. 


DS« Sir 0. Sargent underlined the danger that 


we : the Mufti might destroy any chance of concili-_ 


ation by ill considered use of force and 


hoped that responsible Arab leaders would be 
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they would do so. 


6. Nuri went on to express the hope that the 


Meteeowe 8 British Administration in Palestine would be 
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withdrawn at the earliest possible date and 
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expressed regret that this could not be in 


January, The longer the Administration 
remained the greater were the chances of the 


Soke British forces becoming involved in clashes, 
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solution could be worked out. The Arabs wound, 
he said, match Jewish immigration by Arab 


immigration. 


Te I said to Nuri that the British Administration 


would be withdrawn at the earliest feasible 


moment. So long as we retained the mandate our 


hands were tied by embarrassing commitments. We 


wished to disentangle ourselves from these and 


thereby to free ourselves to aaa a consistent? 


fen ah 


policy towards the ae ane as a one ee 
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[This telegram is of particular secrecy and should be 
retained by the authorised recipient and not passed on] 


Top Secret, 


 Cypher/OTP. : DIPLOMATIC (SECRET) 
FROM FOREIGN OFFICE TO BAGDAD 


No,1161. 
Lith December, 1947, 


Repeated to New York (UsK» Delegation) No, 4279 
Washington No,1286 
Amman No.561 
Cairo No. 2249 
Damascus No, 628, 
Jedda No, 520, 
Jerusalen, 
Beirut No,775, 
Be MEO. Cairo No, 880. 


De 200 am 12th December, 1947. 


TUMEDIATE. 
TOP SECRET. 


Addressed to Bagdad No,1161 of llth December, repeated 
for information to Washington, United Kingdom Delegation 
New York, Cairo, Damascus, Beirut, Jedda, Amman, Jerusalem, 
British Middle East Office Cairo. 


I saw Nuri Pasha this afternoon, He had lunched 
with Sir 90. Sargent beforehand. 


2. Nuri expressed deep disappointment at what he 


described as the pressure brought to bear by the United 
States Governuaent at the last moment on other countries 
to vote for the partition ef Palestine, He said that 
Mr, Marshall had assured representatives of the Arab 
ceuntries when the assembly epened that the United States 
Government would refrain from exercising such pressure, 
There had been little or no signs of their doing so until 
after November 19th, The critical day had been November 
6th. Had the matter come to a vote then there would not 
repeat not) have been the necessary two-thirds ua jeri ty 
for partitien. But in the interval before the next 
meeting the United States Government had intervened behind 
the scenes, He cited China, Haiti, the Philippines and 
ethers as instances. He believed there had been direct 
action by the White House, It would take a leng time for 
the United States to live down the intense resentment they 
had new aroused in the Arab ceuntries, 


Se Nuri added that one redeeming feature was that 
the Soviet Government had shown their previous protestations 
of friendship for the Arab countries to be false. He 
himself had been afraid that the Soviet Government would 
abstain or even vote against partition and thus manoeuvre 
thenselves into a more favourable position in the Middle 
Kast. He was thankful that this had not occurred. 
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4, Nuri went en to say that the Arab countries 


were now looking to His Majesty's Government. 
himself believe: that at the appropriate 
urtie + conciliation. 


moment to be af : 
He mentioned the ¢ar conciliation 
United States an ond said that the 
ula still abide by this. 
He hope 
their influence wit 
favour of this or som other 


5. Sir 0. Sargent underlined the danger that 
the Mufti might destroy any chance of conciliation by 
411 considered use of force and hoped that responsible 
Arab leaders would be able to restrain him, Nuri 
said he felt sure they would do 80, 


6. Nuri went on to express the hope that the 
British Administration in Palestine would be with- 
drawn at the earliest possible date and ¢ resseda 
regret that this coula net be in Jamary. the lenger 
the Administration remained the greater were the 
chances of the British forces becowing involved in 
claghes. It would only be when the two sides were. 
left tegether that out ef the balance of ferces some 
solution could be worked out. The Arabs would, he | 
said, match Jewish immigration by Arab immigration. 


7, I said to Nuri that the British Administration 
woulda be withdraw at the earliest feasible moment. 
So leng as we retained the mandate cur hands were 
tied b embarrassing comm tnents. ve wished to dis- 
entangle eurselves irom these and thereby te free 
eurselyes te pursue a consistent policy towards the 


Miadle East as a whele. 
8 Nuri leaves fer Caire early December 12th. 
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ANEO 
My telegram No. (16 ep Bagdad [de (ef 
_[Seonversation with Nuri Pasha /. | - 
2- Nuri Pasha said that he was leaving 


‘for Cairo by air on December the 12th and hoped 


negotiations with Egypt which might be helpful 


to USe When he last saw Nokrashi he had 


IN THIS MARGIN. 


BP 2UsLasay 


impressed upon him the desirability of early and 
jSuccessful negotiations and had. suggested two 
ines of approach, firstly the possibility of 
Cama. 
some special regime for the Suez /area( perhaps 
under the United ‘Nations)and secondly, the need 
“4% Ifor common defence arrangements between all the 


[Middle East countries and H. M. G. He himself 
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Arab countries which would be supplemented and 

Distribution :-— Huteneaseacos bilateral agreements between the 
hos SELRET countries concerned and H.M.G. | 

3. It was explained to Nuri that the first - 
Suggested pope oece was out.of the question since 
it wourg bring the Soviet Uni Union . into te Khan TE 
But the second Suggestion was as heknew in Tul 
accord with our. ideas. I. hoped that .he would | 
do his best to implant the. ideavmore firmly and 
definitely in the minds of the,.Bgyptians, . 


Ue I went on to say eae our requirements — 


Pl A Mor 5 ie nee were indeed entirely conceived | 
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in terms of common defence .arrangements,-and 


might be summed up as consisting of the requis te 
facilities for this purpose. . We needed | | 
comparatively little in- peacetime and certainly 
not, repeat not, large numbers of troops. But 
we must have the facilities to enable us to 
take the necessary steps in the event of 
international emergency. I should like to 
conclude the negotiations with Iraq first and | 
would then hope to be ready for talks about | 
Egypt early in. the new year. | 

De Nuri added that when he had spoken 
before to Nokrashi he had laid great stress 
on the point that. the Sudan must be. left on. 


IN| THIS MARGIN. 


one side to be handied separately, and said 
that Nokrashi had been inclined to agree. . 
(I have had Ho, repeat no, indication of this. 
before. and ait-may not represent the facts, | 
but he: definitely- said. it). “I told’ ‘hin ‘this 
was the only, possible way to handle the matter| 
and hoped that he Would repert it in 
with the agyptians.. | | | 
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[This telegram is of partieular secrecy and should be 
retained by the authorised recipient and net passed on]. 


Cypher/OTP 
FROM FORET 


Foeenber 1927. D. 2-30 am 12th December 1927. 


Repeated te Washingten Ne. 1 
Bagdad Ne, 1163 
Beirut Ne. 77% 
Amman Ne. 562 
Damaseus Ne. 629 
Jedda Ne. §21 
- Caire Ne. 


Jedds, Amman, BeMeEeO. Cal 


My telegram Ne. 1161 te Bagdad [ef Deeember lith: 
cenversatien with Nuri Pasha]. 


2. Nuri Pasha said that he was leaving fer Caire by 
air en December the 12th and heped te see Saleh Jabr there. 
He weuld like at the same time te say anything te Nekrashi 
abeut negetiatiens with Egypt which might be helpful te us. 
When he last saw Nekrashi he had impressed upen him the 
desirability ef carly and susecssful negetiations and had 
suggested twe lines ef appreach, firstly the pessibility 
ef seuc speeial régime: fer the Suez Conal area (perhaps 
under the United Natiens) snd secendly, the need fer esnnen. 
defence arrangements between all the Middle East ceunt ries 
end His Majesty's Gevernaent. He himself was thinking 
ef a defence agreement between the arab countries whieh 
weulad be supplemented and buttressed by bilateral agrec~ 
ments between the ceuntries cencerned and His Majesty's 


Gevernnent. 


» It was explained te Nuri that the first suggested 
appreaeh was eut ef the questien sinee it weuld bring the 
Seviet Unien inte the area and might enceurage the Seviet 
Unien te press fer a similar régine fer the Straits. But 
the secend suggestien was as he knew in full aceerd with 


eur ideas. I heped that he weuld de his best te implant 
the idea mere firwly end definitely in the minds ef the 


Egyptiesns. ~~ 
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ZOE Sa UCR yh : 


Palestine. 
I do not want to lose Sight of the 
, Woy 
poss sibility that He Me Ge aay sooner or later 
have an opportunity to use their good offices 
in breaching the wide gulf which still 
unhappily separates the Jews and the Arabs. When 
I saw Nuri Pasha on December 41th he said that 
A-gr. 


in| his view concibiation &t.Js#eh -a stage was the 


~ 


best hope and I tripa to leave the way open for 
The, A- [ree 
Se in my oiabéonte/in the House of Commons 


on December 12th. In spite of their present 


IN THIS MA 


threatening statements it is possibbe that 
some at least among the Arabs are uneasy at the 
thought of defying the rest of the world, and 


if an opportunity for con@iliation arises they 


og cw eu 


might consider He Me Ge to be in: the best position 


RACE. | _ to assist. It would be to our advantage if we 
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y You should therefore watch carefully for 
Distribution :— Crteeel 
Diplomatic any Signs tha might, point to a willingness on 
Secret the Arab side to/development of this nature, 

whether amongpolitical leaders or among others. 
You should not, repeat not, put forward an 7 
Suggestion on the above lines without reference 

Copies to:— — to me but you may take any opportunity of 
implanting or encouraging the idea that concili- 
ation would afford the hest way our of 


the present dangerous and oe tes situation. 
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Top Secret | | 
Cypher/OTP DIPLOMATIC (SECRET) 
FROM FOREIGN OFFICE TO CAIRO 


No. 2220 
15th December,1947 D. 4.00 pem. 15th December, 1947 


and to Bagdad No, 1177 
Damascus No, 634 
Beirut No. 777 
Jedda No. 527 
Amman No, 568 
BeM.ue0. No, 894 


Repeated to Washington No. 12998 
United Kingdom Delegation New York No. 4300 


TOP SECRET 


Addressed to Cairo No. 2970 December 15th and to Bagdad, 
Damascus, Beirut, Jedda, Amman, B.M.E.0O, Repeated for 
information to Washington and United Kingdom Delegation 

ew LOrke. 


Palestine. 


| I do not want to lose sight of the possibility that 

His Majesty's Government may sooner or later have an oppor- 
tunity to use their good offices in breaching the wide gulf 
which still unhappily separates the Jews and the Arabs. When 
T saw Nuri Pasha on December llth he said that in his view 
conciliation at some stage was the best hope and I tried 

to leave the way open for this in my speech in the House of 
Commons on December 12th. In spite of their present threatening 
statements it is possible that some at least am the Arabs 
are uneasy at the thought seat bar the rest of the world, 
and if an opportunity for conciliation arises they might 
consider His Majesty's Government to be in the best position 
to assist. It would be to our advantage if we could still 


help to promote agreement. 


9. You should therefore watch carefully for, ond repeat to 
me at ence, any signs that might point to a willingness on 
the Arab side to cOnside? a development of this nature, 


whether among political leaders or among others. You sheuld 


not, me pees net, put ferward any specific suggestion on the 
above lines witheut reference to me but you may take any 
re) 


eppertunity ef sapien ene er enceuraging the idea that 
cenciliatien would afferd the best way out of the present 


dangereus and explesive situatien. 
i iiaate enly] Please pass te B.M.E.O. as my telegram 
Oe 
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This is the ‘seoond | (pevised) dition of ¢ bibliogreshy 
first. issucd in July, 4946,  Momentous developments | heve, 
taken pleee gince then and a number of aimportent addi tions — 

have be sede to the bibliography. Notable among these: 
ore Cd “oul. i Ane future of Pelcstine, dulys 
—49L6 - F ( On : The politice Lo : 
— history. He oranduc: 
py His Neg ited 

Nations 3), end 
the: regore. or. : 
esting (cutee Noe ou) 


foe the seneral plen- of the piblioarc ohy renains gneltered: en 
it is Snvee main sections. The first (section A) contains. 
© Britieh “officiel Vublicetions, which are subdivided into. 
Perliementery Peepers. fron. 1921 to Ge tes Non-ps ovliements ry 
reports end He ‘aserd references (Lords end Commons). Section — 
 B comprises officiclL publicetions | of. other countries end of | 
intern: vtione L orgenisetions, including Pe lestine, U. Sel oy the 
—Leegee of: tions ond the United Se PL One Section Cc is a. 


— gclection of other OP KS + 


Purtace dcote dled “‘dagcomn tion veleting + O the: li te ros ture o 


on the : les tine ques tion will be found int- 


4 sab: cot index of. the modern sores caded. to. the. ri ‘sh 
See — suscas Librery, (1921- “HO. 4 volss London, 1927 oe 


2, List of “works relating to ‘the mancetes ayaben: end the 
“gn estes territorie s under mandate cetalogued in a tppery of 
the Lec sue of Netions. e vols. Geneve» 30- Be 


‘Un Ltsd He tions. Question of Palestine. Working 
Socumentation preagered by the Secreteriet. List of 
cosh eh in the Re ference Uibrery on Pe lestine« 
Apel oe 197 — . ; 


‘United Se tions ‘spcoiel Committee on Palestine. — Report 
to Genorel ts.cably. Vol. TI. Annex.9. List of © 
prinhciool doguncnte. and “pitten stotenents submitted = 

the Speciol Committee. ier Yorks 19K7. ERS 


of the 7 orks in st ction GC slso have. useful biblio- 
in pertioulay cntric 3 nos. 10, 109, 111; 112 end 1p 
oe —— “INDux S 
Daitish 0 officinl Pu Public ons 
i. Perlionentery: Pepers. age odew o4 , entries” 
26 Other Government jublieetions hag AE 
3 


. ‘Honse rd veferences a) Commons 
(0) Lor Os 


Be Other oeticicl _Publicc tions eo er ee os : 5 
es_ovks Be Le se ae | 8 
- hLL the moteric lL in Section & , is in the Librery of the 
House of Commons, mS ovo those “orks in scotions 3 end 6 hich 
ore morksd vith ee! | ee 


| ee 
A. ‘OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS a 


a a cr nena NE eR SSRN 


Perlis iomentary Pe Pepers 


4921. (Crd. 451.0) xy, 853. pelestine. Disturbenceg: 
in Moy, 4921, 2eports of the Comaission of in- _ 
quiry ° vith cor ‘respondence relating ee | 


(The Hayereft Commission * shich. concluded that | the #unda- 
mentel cause of the riots w+. was e fs: ling among the © 
Arabs of disconte nt with, and hostility to, the Jers, 
due to. politicel ' and economic causes, anda connected with 
Jewish immig ation, end ° sith their conception of Sionist— 
policy & Es. de rived fron Jen ‘ish exponents.’ | | 


2, 1924. (ond. 41 199) xv XV, $23 | PD in erim nepor’ on. 
the civil administration of P plosbine, during toe. 
ee ee 1920- -30 e 24 ee — 


ia 
J 


O 
un 


ee ee 4700) xX rt, 23. Pelostine. Cort veges 
“pondence with the Pelestine . vad delegation ¢ nd the 
Zionist OP GAR EBS ELON OEE ee Ses 


(A ste tonent. of “British dolicy ain “Pelesting of imac orfence 
es showi ing the official gover nrent interpre tetion ol the | 
_ Balfour 4 eclarc tion at tha t time.) ? ee 


Oh. 1923. (cna. gash a hel) bese ecb Motluns. 
oe Mendate. for Palestine, tog eetber © ‘ith © mote by 


he Secretery-Generel velating to its appli option 


eta ata 


o the territory knovo es Trsns- “Sondeny under ths 
pare isions or. cl. ticle 25 Je . ; 


1923, (Crd. 1839) xx , 433. volestine.  Pepers 
veleting to the elections for the Pale sth anc Le gis- 
lative mee aa | 


1924, (ond. 1989) XE, 165 Palestine.  Pro.osed. 
| formation of an Arab ageney; correspondence “itn 
_ the Bish Coma issioner for Palestine. ES 


1 92h 25, (onde 2559) HEX, 921. Conve ntion betresn 
the United Kingdom and the United States of | 

#rerice frespse eting eho Pighes Of the wsovernments 
of the two countries respective nati onals 

in Pelestine, signed in Londen, 5ra December, ig2h. 


8, -1928- 29. (Gnd. 3229) XV, 105, 
| all in Jerusalem: memorenaum 
Ste Q for the Colonies. 


(Deals with ‘the ‘incident of 23rd/2kth September, 1928, 
which wes ¢ precursor | of the: wore Serious disoracrs ot 
Aux ust, 1929). | oo - op 


oe 1929- 30, (Ona. jessy xt, 675. | “Report of the Come 
mission on the Palestine disturbances of Uz Us ty | 
1929. | | | | 


(Redoit of the Shey CG nission sopointed to “snguire into 

the imscdiate couses Shion led to the recent outbreak in 
Palestine anc to eke recone endations ag to the stcps | 
necesseryv to avoid a recurra nee", For the evidences talsen 
by ‘this Commission seo catry No. 3h infra.) : 


40. 1909-30. (Cade 3382) XVI, 889. Dnlestine, State=. 
ma eRe with res araed to British 2olicy. ae ee | 


‘(Stete: Dont be the British segresentative at the gpeciel 
Session of the Perr eiroulated. 


in edvence of the me ting.) 


“bs 19-50 Oo. (0a. 3514) XXKIL, “git. League of Nations, 
firty-cizhth session of. ‘the Council: report by 
—the- Rte Eon Ag thos Headei "SON 5 Ma, Briton Cohen. 
pete. ag ae | ees : a 


(Conte ins: noes 1Omil, ate eae ae of 
on Interne ‘bioncL Commission to study the rival claims © 
eo the “ailin 3 all, (see ea ry: 35 infrs. fox the Report of 


1950-31, (Cate 3606, “ond, 3684) 3 CVI, 459. | Sclestine. 
| _iend sottlonent : and Gevel~ : 
: vith) — : 


‘Tppenda " conte ining 2984 


13. 1930-31. _ (Gr 3692) XVI, 661, Palestine, Steate- 
sent of ae by His Mejesty's Government in the 
(United sin, 0:8 eee Octob: Ty 1950. 


« ten rent ¢ ne the Hope Simpson vero. t provoked Gone 
| ovotest fron the Zionists who rigerdéd it as ao 
of the policy set out in the 1922 — ‘nite Dapers) 


4h rgsecee. ‘out. 5119) XIX, 7176 |, Psgzoeee net con— ° 
stitution for Yolestine, March (1936. ose 


(Proposcls Lor E Le gisle tive Council nade, in the fivet 
‘instance, by the Hish Commissioner in December, 1935. 
They encountered considerc ble opposition ia both Houscs 


of Perlics ent. ) 


15. 1936-37, | (one. 5479) HIV, 231. | ‘Palestine Royel 
ssic ‘Ne AG. 90L¢t, “July; 1937. oe 


(Rep: et ox the Peel Co. Syeet on ep vointed Mo ascertein the 
underlying ceuses of the disturbances hich broke out in 
Pelestine in the »aiddls of Aptil, 1936: to enquire into 
the menner in which the Mandate for Palestine is being 
“implenente d in véletion to our DLE ee CL OU as Mende tory. 
toyerds the Jrcbs ond the Jevs respectively; ¢ rnd to 
-eertein thether, upon ¢ or oper, ecnstruction of ier bene: 
of the Kendo te, cither the Jr: bs or the Jevs have ony 
legitimete .rievenc.s upon cecount of the wey in “ehich the 


nhs 


Mandate has bean, or is being implemented", a The report 

reconends: the por titioning of the country between Arabs ; 
end Jews and the termination of the Mandate. For Minutes 
of Hvidence beard by the Commission See entry No. (39. dnfra.) 


46, 4936=37.. Gna Seas XIV, 665. | ‘Palestine. 6 ate=— 
ment.of policy by His Hajesty' S Governrent ain “the 
United Mngdom, uly, | 19376 | : 


(His Me jesty' 8 Governmint .,, fing themselves in general 
— ogreement “ith the ergunents and conclusions, of the Com— | 
mission ...: they are driven to the conclusion thet there 
is an irreconcile ble conflict between the aspirations of 
Arabs and dJctig in Palestine, thet these asoirations cennot 
be setisfisd under the terms of the present Mandate, end © 
that © schexe of Dertition on the general Lines. reco” mended 
by the Comsission represents the bc st end most hopeful 
solution of the Eee OSE): | oe nee 


te 4957-38. (cna, 5634) 3 XEXI , 467, | “Policy. in Palestine, 


Despatch dated 23rd Decenber, 1937, fron the Secre-— 
tery of State for the Colonies to the High Comien 
Sioney Cor Polestine, ee | 


(Contains Gocu. ‘ents relating to the sottingsup of “g techs : 
nicel cosrission to a budy. pertition in detoil, Os 


18.— 4937-38. Gua. 5054) ary, 115, oe Palestine Por tition _ 


Commis ssicny R eport, October, 1938, 


(Report of the #oodhead Commission set ud to "recommend | 
boundaries for the Proposed Arab ond J: ish oreas", The 
Commission found “the finencial end economic “difficulties 
eee Of SUCH co. ne ture that we can find no possible wey 

to ove TCome them “ithin our terns of reference ..,. “c heve ' 
proposed a modificetion: of oe vbition", ) | oe 


49. 1958-39. (Gna, 5893) x var, - Pe lestine, 
Sta tement by His sla jesty's “overnméent in ‘the 
United . ing dom y November, 1938, | 


(The conclusion WES reached that in view or the veport of 
the technicel commiss ‘ion, the creation of independent Jew- 
ish and Arzb stetcs inside Palestine “as impracticcble,— 
~The government pioposed to hold in London © confcvence of 

representa tives of the: eclestinic n robs, the neighbouring 
Lre ab states” end the Jewish ‘Agency. ) 2 : 


20, 19% B-39, (ona, 5974) - XIV, 33, Report of e@ Coz. ‘ittee 
| set up to consider certain correspondence between 
bir Henry Mebishon and the Sherif of Mecer in 
1915 cod 1916, . 


(The correspondence "og in frabic and the oviginel. dre tts 
Or contemporery trenslcetions were oviticised by the “rob 
delegati: as to the London Conference. This Co onittee 
produced - reece, which wes ceresc to be free fro: eetucl 
erroz thouch the Arab ogbers considcied it still not the — 
best ,ossible vender ing _ a Pee | oe 


5 


21. 1938-39. (ond 5957) XXVII, 573, Correspondence 
eae between Sir Henry McMahon, His Majesty's High 
Commissioner at Cairo and the Sherif Hussein of 


Mecca duly, 1915 - March, 1916. 


(The agreed version of the corresgona lence. ye 


el ieee (co de 6019) XXVII, DoT. Poteet State— 
ment. or policy, Hey, 1939. Ce = ee 


(The. London Confere nes failed to veach dgheenent and the 
government decided te formulate their own policy and to | 
"adhere generally to the ‘proposals which weve finally : 
submitted te end discussed with the Arab end Jevish dele- | 
setions". : This. Maite Peper conteins ‘those proposals.) : 


23, 1958430. (ond, So6t) XXVIT, Bat. ‘Statements mede 

OF behalf of His Mejesty's Government during the — 
year 1918 in regard ta. the future status “oF cer- 
tein perts of the Ottoman arp ire.” | | 


(Contains the Hogarth : nESSARE, the Declaration ‘to ‘the. | 
Reve & nee Seer assurances Given by Sir “dmund Allenby 


ae oe oe 6180) XIT, 493, Palestine lend’ trans= 
| oe (ite resule tions; letter to the Secrs tary-General _ 
the. Lea | sue of Nations London, February 26th, 


“79H, 


25. 4945-N6. (Cma. 6808). Report of the Anglo-American 
Committee of inquiry regarding the problems of 
European Jeary and Palestine, 20th tovil, (96. 


(Committee concluded that Yeny a attempt to estoblish either 
an independent Pelestinian state or independent & ce besten 
states would result in civil | SEE LL. such as wiz ht three te 
the peace of the ~orld", end recozmended that until 
hostility betveen Jes and Arabs diseppcere. "the Govern- 
ment of Palestine be continued as at present under mandate 
pending the execution of s. Trusts eship Agreement under 

the United Neh Lous) | i ee : 


— 19U5—L6 (ona. 6873). Palestine: statement of | 
| informa tion. rela tins Bo acts of violence, July, — 


27. 19h6-W7. (ema, 7044). : Propose als. for the future of 
Le Polestinoe, July, 1946 - ‘February, 19W7.. - 


(Conteins: 4, Bxtract from hora President’ S spe ech in 
| Commons, 31st July, 1946, deseribing 
“Provincial Autonomy Plan", 


2, Constitutional proposals put Forward by 
Arab. States Delegations to Ps lestine — 
Confers nee on 30th Septe MET TOHOe 


3 Propose ls ‘Bub: aitted by By itish Delegation : 
GO Palestine Conference (ithe Fo DPUEEY y 
1947. -) Teg et 


Other Other Government Publice tions 


Report on. Palestine s sdvinistretion suly, 1920. = a 
_ Peecebers 1921, ulgere ete S Oey 192203. 2 vals. 


Colonisl office. Report on _Polestine edninistretion, | 
1923, (Colonial Now 5). OHAM.S.0., 1924, ae 


| Golonisl Office, - Pelestine. Repox t by His 
 Britennic Majegty's Government on the Palestine | 
cdninistretion, 1923. (Colonial No. 9). one 
zy AS oO. eae ; | oa 


se first annual’ voport suboitted to. the Council of the ae 
League or Ne ‘tions. | : a SOS Soe 
D1, Colonial ‘Office. ‘Palestine. ] Report of the High 
Commis B Foner on. the sdninistretion of Palestine 3 
_tae0-25. (Colonial | No fPhe ORM S. Oey 19835 


as “Colonial Office, “Resort. by Eis” Britannic Majesty's Boe 
: ~Government on. the administration Bader mandate of 

Palestine end- trans jordan Por the yeee 102N a 

FES. Oy 1925 _— res | eee 


(This Report vee issued Lyesrly, the lest. one S publishes 
being thet Por 1938. _ The “title varies.) oe 


33, Department of Over néug Tr ade. Report on the economic 


and Financial situa tion OF Polestine. H.M.S.0., 


3u ee Office. Palestine Commission on the distur— Lee 


bences of Ausust, 1929, (Colonial Ne. 48). 


Vol. 1. Hvidenee heard during the ist to 29th 
= — sittings, 
Vol. 2, iividence heard during the. 30th to 47th 


Sittings and a sélection from the exhibits. 


Vol. 3. Index, 3 vols, H.N.S. Ory 1930. 


(Evidence heard by the Show Commission ~ see entry NOW 


supra. ) 


35. “Colonial Office. Report of the. Gommtaiion appointed 
a by His Majesty's Governnent ... with the approval | 
of the Council of the League of Ne tions.» to deter= 
“Mine the rights end claims of Lioslems end Jews in 
- connection with the Western or Yeiling “ell at 
Jerusalem, #HOLLS.O., 193160 Se Oe ey 


(This interne tional Commission of threc Was appointed ag 
8 result of the disorders of Au, ‘ust, 1929 see cntry 


4 supra _) 


36. “Deper tnent of Overseas Trade, Economic conditions in 
| fakes tine, duly, (1931. xcport. H.M.3.0., 1931, | 


neportient. af. Ovaracts ade, Eoohomie: eoudi sions ee 
in ‘Palestine, July, 1933+ Report. H.M.S. ue 2? | 


Colonia 7 Office, “Pe leata ne Reval. Commisaton: ae 
memorenda prepared by the Government of Pé Slestine. 
AGotonio iL NO 193) ‘EM. 8. 0. 19374. aoe 


46. Oolon is 1 office, Palestine Royed Commission. manute 
os of evidence hee at public sessions, #ith index. © 
(Colonial Hoe 15h). TSM. S60, 493 Feo ee 


(Bvidence hisra by the P eel ‘Commission for whose resort = 
see entry 15 eas ee ee 


a a Neval Inteltigence Di ‘visions Pelestine 
Se es Bnd tvans jorden, (Geographical Handbook Series). 
London, HNO adv eee (OPS ee a : 


“On compile ation of ureat. VWelie> containing ‘mich statistica 
deformation: and | useful: bibliog: EPP EY. | | | 


ade “Colonial office, ‘The. Syaten of education of “hes 
= Jewish Comnunity in Palestine Report of: the. 
oer aon. ef Inquiry appointed by the: Seerctary | 
‘Ste te for the ‘Colonies | in 19u56 #AAW.S. ts 


ee Mops | re lnding to. the soport of the 
| Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry ording the - 
problems: of ‘European Jewry end Baloetine: 1946. 


(Supplere ntery +6 Cmd. 6808 entry No. 25). 


or The politions history of Délesting under British 
| adin ‘inistretion, Memorandun by His. Brita Anic~ 
Majesty's Government presented in 1947 to the. 
United Nations— Specie il Committee on foles tags 
London, July, 19K7. See 


(This is. the document which Foreign Seevetary.s aid Govern= 

ment proposed to lay before United Netions hen hee oo 
announced taten tion vO submit probles to. piece Ne tions ee 
(See entry No. 93). ae 


House of Commons 


Prior to 1930, matters releting to Palestine pene OP 
for debates in Committee of Supp ty. on the Colonial Office 
Vote. The following debates are of interest: ie 


‘Hanacrd 156 HeG; Lay: 1922 
a4 76. EC, 20° July, 192h 
at “Q19 HG. 13° Tuly, 1928 

" 227 H.C. 30 April, 1929. 


ee 
hb Hansard 24s H.C, Deb. cs, 77-240. 47 Nevember, 1930. 


Debate on Palestine an the motion for the sdjourne” 
ment. ; 


OS (Debate on the policy. of Se aa set out in 
| Cred . 3892 ~ catry Now 413 supre.) a OE 


U5... Honsard Oh ELC, “Deb. cs. 751-757. “43 Fobruary, 

: So 1931. Text of the letter written by the Prime oe 
itinistcr to Dr, Weianenn fivineg tthe - authoritetive 
interorete tion et the white Papers : | 


a (The White Po or in questinn is Crd. 3692: Sec entry — 
NOs Ae PaaS . — ae 7 = 


Mee “Hensard 310 H.C, Deb. os. 1079- 4150. “24 iereh, 1936, 
 Debste an ‘Palestine an ake Second | Reading of the oe 
Consolidated Fund AN oc 2) Bill. Ae 


iy Woaere 13 fe. ‘Deb. 08. 1313-1395. 49 dune, 1936. 
ES Debs te in Commi ties | of ‘Suoply | An Palestine. : 


ee (Debate on disturbances: in Polestine in the sorly ponths — 
ae 1258. 7 | | | : : oe 


8. Hense “a 306. In. “Debs CS. 99550367. 24 July, 19376 
3 —Debete on mobi “Ths t. this House approves the 
policy of His. Majesty! s Government relating to, 
Palestine as set out in Commend Papcr Now 5513", 
For C nd. 5513 see entry No. 16 supra. — It 1ag ‘solved 
"That the propossls cantsined in “Comme nd Peper No. 5513 | 
relating to Polestine should be brought before the Le éogue ee 
of We tions vith a vicw to enebling His Mc sjesty's Government, 
efter adequate inquiry, to present ta Parliament « definite 
scheme teking into full account ¢ oid the re commends tions 
of whe (Command Ee pen” +) | . 


us. oe 55 H.C. Deb. cs. 1737-1794. 2 p Maren, 1938. 
| | Debate in Comittee of Supply. | | me | 


(Palestine wes the main subject discussed in the debate, ) 


50. ‘Henseré 344 H.C. Deb. 08. 1987-2107. ee - 
ae (1938. Debate on Pelestine on motion for the _ 
edjournzent. ee WE Ns She 


area hae 31,7 H Deb. cs. 1937 2056, 2129- 0490. 
22 end 23 } 1939,  Debete on motion MMhat. 
this House ~ -oproves the policy of’ His Mejesty's 
Government releting to ule stine as sot out in 
~Commond Pe ‘per No. 6019". ) | 


(The motion WES. carried by 268 votes te 179. For Omd. 
6019 see entry no. 22 supEo,) | ee 


“a 


Bee “Hanseng 358 Hy C, “Reb CS. “ystes26, 6 Ma rob “400. 
| Debate on motion t= "That. this House regrets” that, 
- disregarding the expressed opinion of the Permans : 
ent Mandates. Commission that the policy cone a8 
-taincd in the “nite Paper on 2alestine vas inconsis~ 
tent with the terms of the Mendate, and without the 
authority of the League of Netions, His Me jesty's 
_ Government have suthorised the issue of regulations - 
controlling the transfer of land which discriminates 
unjustly ag ALnst one section of the inhe bitents: of 
Palest: ne", ee LDR Te . 


(the 2 motion “as. lost by 292 votes: ‘to 108.) 


ay Hanserd 1 382° H. CG Dob. os. 1251272, 6 August, ashe 


(Debate « on ‘the. Jewish Fighting Services on the | motion fer 
me adjournment, yO Ne | 7 ee 


Ble anse 2d 15. H, GC, “Deb, CS. 492761935. 43 November y 
| AOL. “Statement. by the Seeretery of State Ore 
Horeig gn Affa airs - on the setting up and terms. of 
re ferénce of the Anglo-American, Committee oF 
Enquiry ae | 2 : 


"Hons: rd yt9 - HigCy ‘Deb, o8. 136661129. 24 Be -prus Ys 
— 19L6, Debate on Pelestine an motion for the : 
cd journment, | 


‘Hansard 22 H.C, Deb. cs. 195-199, 1 May, 19h6; 
Stete ment by the Prime Minister in regerd te FS 
Report of sngLoste ericon ee ae 


Honsard Oh H.C, ‘Deb. CS. 4795-1804, -4859~1912. 
| duly, 1946, Statement by the Prime Minister on 
the position in Palestine and Subsaque ant debate | 
on sotion for the (adjournment. 


Henserd 425 H, Deb, 23 July, 496. es, 1877~1881.—s 
Prime Minis boat stateme nt en King David Hotel © 
outre ge, ek : | _ fore 


Honserd 426, H.C, Deb, 31 any ené 1 August, 1946. os 
e8. 957-1075, 13320 1317. Debate on Pales ineé on, 
motion for (the edjournment. — OEE 


‘Hans: ord 32, H.C. ‘Deb. 28. Jonueny,: 1947. he free 
Statement by Colonial Secretary por vowing: & bduction — 
of Me jor’ Polling and Judge Windham OE Ee ae 


7 ieee 132 H, C. Deb. 31. Tonuary, i es. 1300-1358 
Debate on Jewish terroris: ra in Pe ites tine on motion ae 
for edjournncnt. Bosse oer Ses 


-4O= 


Honserd 432, H.C, Deb, 6 Februery, 1947. cs. 1976-1960. 
Statement by Colonial Secretory on situation in : 
‘Polestine. | | 


Hanaera 133 eC, Deb. 18 Fle bruary, 41947. cs. 985-994. | 
 Stetenent by Foreign Yecrctary on failure of Con—= © 
ference sith the Arabs in. London .nd consultations 
vith Zionist Organisation. He announced Govern- 
omcnt's intention to submit the pr oblev to the 
United Ne tions. : eee | ames 


“Honsard 33. H. C, ‘Deb D5 February, 407. es. 1901— 
2007. Debate on Government Policy 4 for Palestine: 
on notion for ‘the o edjournhent. | 


| Honec ra coe H.C. oe 3 March, “A947 084 33-37~ 
~—6Ste tement by Colonial Secretary on Goldsmith 
(Officers ' Club outrage. 


>. Hense nd” hha i, C. Deb. ne Suly, 197. | CS. 6h0- 62. 
Statement by Colonial Secrs Mery on whe murder of 
tro Br ‘itish Betecente. | oes 


“Henserd iy Hcy ‘Deb. 42 Aug sust, 40b7. , O3the 
, — 2396. Debate on situation in 'Pelesting on motion 
for ‘the adjournnent. ee oe | re oe 


Honserd orn rl. on Deb. 20 October, 197. col. 2556.6 

ing’s' 6 specch an Prorogetion stated: "My Govern-  _ 
snt have veferred the gucstion of the future status 

“of Pelestine to the Unitcd Netions ... Meenvhile 
they heve nade it clecr thst, in the absence of 5 ~ 
settlement, they nust plan for an cirly “withdrawe l 
of British Forces «nd of the British J Administration 
from Pelestine". | | | 


ord hs H. G. Deb 3 ‘December, 19117. eS. 3935-396. 
Ste tement dy Colonist Seorc tery on disturbances in 
Palestine. _ | 


(b) House of Lords 


70. Hensord 99 H. L. ‘Deb. cs. . 750-795. 26 Februcry, 1936. 


“(Debate on Lord. Snell's Notice that he would cok His. 
Mejesty's Government what is their intention in re srerd to 
the proposed Legisla tive Council for Palestine; whether 
they have fully considcred the widespread ob jections 
shich have been raised to the incuguration of such 
Council; end whether they will consider the > edviscbility 
meoye deferring the proposal until greater experience or. | 
Local governs nt in Pelestine has been obteined. 


te 


om, ‘Hansard 106 H, L. Debs C8. 599-674, 797-824. | 20-21 
JULY» 1937. | | Q 


(Debate on ‘Palestine on ‘Lord Snell rising "to cell atten 
 ticn to the Palestine Royal Commission ‘Report and to the. 
os statement of the policy of His Mejesty's Government in 
S tegard to the Seue  kCmd « SuT9 and Cnc. 5513) ") Se yen 


2. Hense Pd at Hele Deb, (08. ree, - 8 Dece ber, 1958. 


(Debate on Peles tine an “era Snell rising to ca 11 ett ne 

' tion to the Report of the Palestine. Pertition Commission | 
ganda to the statement by His Na jes ty! Ss Government (Cad. 
5895) § which eccompanies ate) ' | Co 


oe Hans ard 413. Hq L. Deby CS. B1-1k5, 23 Moy 1939. 
(Debate. on motion of Marquess” of Dufferin end. ei ca 
this House c)ivoves. the dolicy of ‘His Mejesty' s Government 
relati ng to Palestine as set out in Co:mand Paper Now 6019"). 
es Hensara 122, HL L, Debs. es. 200-225, 46 wepoks soe 
(Debate on Lord Davies” wee direct Vattontion to the © 
eee in ‘Palestine,’ Pep ea ee ee 
cr “Hans: rd 423 IL tole Deby 08+ 179-210. § June, 1942. 


(Debs ‘te on Lord “ledgwood rising. "to cell ettention to the 
lepor tance of arming the Jews". a . ce 


= 76. He onsard 138. a. L. Deb. cs. 482- 538 10 Decenber, 1945. 


(Debate ¢ on Lord éltrinchan rising Mo onll attention to 
the questions raised by the pre esent situs tion. of the Jers: 
in Bur ope . end Pelestine". ) os ae | 
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oe Henserd 142 HL, Dob. os. 1450-1222. 34 July, 1906, 
(Debate on situetion in Pelestine on ‘motion of Viscount 
- ere hi | | | 
78. Henserd 15, EH. Le Deb. Di ob tats at January, AUT. 

| (Stetement_ on situation in Pelestine by First Lord of the 

Adpirelty.) | AU eh 

79. ee iW7 HLL. Ded. cs. 57-121. 23 April, 1967. 

| (Debate on Pelestine ‘on notion of Lord sltrinchon, ) 

80. soe avd 154. Hi. L. ‘Deb. es. 934-959. 8 August, i9W7. 


| (Stetement. by. First Lord of the hanirelty on situation an 
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841, -Honse ard 151 H, L. Deb. CS. 1371- 1397. 43 August, 4947. 


(Debate on ‘conditions in Palestine On. notion of ‘Viscount Tong) 
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Vol. 2 Ordinances I-2 
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O7e Ordina ances, Re gules tions, Rules, Orders end Notices. 
: Annual volume for 1936 - | “Jerusalem ot 537)5 


He Be ain Besse and 
 tebles by HE, Mills.— 3 vols. Jerusalem, 1952-356 
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yas ‘Department of Statistics. _ General monthly bulletin 
sof current statistics. 1936 =~ Jepuse lem 1936 ~— 
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ie Depertwent of Stetistics. Gein abstract of — 
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‘Unite 2c Netions. Official | Records oF the Second Ses- 
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United Nations Special Soames: on Palestine. 
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‘Debate on Palestine, December llth and 12th. 


7 it *T 

_It is understood that the Secretary of 
State will probably take part in the debate 
at some stagee. It is assumed that the 
“Colonial Secretary will deal in his 
Statement with the details of the United 
Nations recommendations and our attitude 
in the course of the discussions at New 
YorKe It is suggested that part at least 
of any statement by the Secretary of State 
Should be devoted to the position _of the 
Arab States in the light of the United 
Nations decision. It is extremely diffi-_ 
cult to suggest anything positively helpful 
which he could say and it seems that the 
only possible points to make are:- 


(a) To give a correct historical 
perspective; .. : 


(bv) To reiterate our intention not to 
enforce partition; : 


| (c) To emphasise that we are not going 
to leave the Middle East; : | 


(d). To state that we have special 
treaty obligations to the Arab States, of- 


which we are mindful. ; 


On this basis, the following preliminary 
notes are submitted for consideration as a 
brief for the Secretary of State's speeche 
It has been assumed that we should maintain 
the policy which has hitherto been followed 
of not lecturing the Arabs on their duties 
as loyal members of the United Nations etc. 


Notes for speech. 


Why did we refer the Palestine question 
to the United Nations? Because @ur 
attempts at settlement for the past twenty- 
eight years had been finally defeated by the 


irreconcilable gulf between the two peoples. 


” | | 
This not only made it impossible to 
carry out the objectives of .the. mandate - a 
Jewish national home without prejudice to . 
the rights of the existing inhabitants - *< 
but it also made impossible the .devolution © 
of our authority and the establishment of — 


_|representative institutions. We could 


{never find a formula on which both sides 


would join in elections. : 
ie 

I need not rehearse the long history of 
he various Commissions we have set up and > 
proposals we have made, all with the simple — 
Object of installing in Palestine an agreed 
and democratic system of self-government. — 
Our last attempt was when nearly a year ago ~ 
we tried to bring Jews-‘and Arabs together 


here/ 


NOGHOT °391430 GYOITE JITENd 3HL 40 LHDIYAGODS 


here, and put forward the two sets of proposals 


known as the Bevin and Morrison plans. 
These provided for a cantonal System with 
considerable local autonomy." Neither side 
accepted it then, though the Arabs put forward 
something extremely like it in their later t¢ an 
eleventh hour attempt to avert partition in 
New York. If they had accepted it here in 
February events might have followed a’ 
different course. PitO—*PabS—have—ort 
themselves to blame"if theiz tritransigence has 
given an opportuntty ‘othe other side to 

= « * Sea * 


‘go ~ 


4 Now the United Nations have made their 
recommendation. While generally accepted b 
the Jews it has been totally rejected by th 
Arab States, We have no obligation under 
the Mandate or any other agreement to set up an 
Arab or Jewish state by force or to coerce one 
community in the interests of the others We 
8hall not obstruct the United Nations, but i 
withdrawing from Palestine we Shall take great 
care not to become responsible as we go for 
enforcing this or any other settlement not 
accepted by both Arabs and Jews, We feel that 
we have the right to demand in return that our 
withdrawal is not disturbed by either Side. 
We shall have to maintain law and order wh 
We—are—_Sstill—_in centeel,. 


during it we shall continue to hold the balance 
as we have dlways tried to do. We shall resist 
with all our power disturbers of the DE RCE 
from whatever Quarter they come. @/petat /1, lp 


— 


" Thus far it is possible to speak with) |" 


assurancee We shall be in Charge and we 


be expected to say Something: of what will-cemb 


after. We assume that we Shall harid over to] a AL Ut bty 
United Nations Commission who will have arrived] brstche 
in Palestine shortly before the termination of | ave uwathy 


know what we shall do. But I shall no doubt Teicha 
fore 7 


; a . endebv 
gl wet (hom | 


u Tanne offe 


That period will: | — 
be as a@brt as is physically possible, and Se Hr. thint flee 


» J 
a 


our civil authority there. -No British forceh brepfs 9 Slee 


or administration will be available to them |: \:' 
as their instruments for enforcing partition. 


Palestine. ray: —=WOML 6—24590—8na He Terone . 
to speculate at this stage whether-the Commigg 
Will be able to carry o fs task wrth~the 
help of these“forc&s,-Gr Whetnér; ae Has Ween 
Suggested in seme quaftérs, thdre 

be , security C 


ays 


a re: e 


ee ere it 
resp lit 

ll remains our’ . 
greatest wish that a settlement by agreement 


might eventually be. reached. This is: still 
unfortunately a long way from being in sight. 
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| 

| If at any later stage we Can usefully help 
; to compose the differences betwéen the 

| two sides we shall of course be ready to 


do Soe That stage has not yet arrived. 


All this does not mean in any way 
that we Shall disinterest ourselves from 
the Palestine problem or from the Middle 


2O..O1ID.....ALab frends... We have been attadked 

in the past fo lism". In fact, 

the main result of our presence in the 

Middle East has been the establishment of 

independent States (ix ri oh ww Wap enex.. 
J SS Se RED Ce * o—aTIe : as It is 

only because of the local in 

Palestine that we have not 

complete our work, ,by~kead 


— ee = = 
4 LLG 


Apart from these achievements in the 
political field, we claim to have brought 
great material benefits to various Middle 
Bkastern countries by our commercial : 
experience and technical sititll. He cnheihtionr 
believe we can still make a great contri.~ 
bution to the MiddRe #ast on these lines 
and we are firmly determined to continue 

to prexide to the greatest possible measure 
Such technical advice!jas-may be required by 
the Governments concerned, the benefit of 
our administrative experience, either by 

the loan of officials for specific purposes 
or by means of visits to this country of 
Middle Eastern administrators, and, last 

but by no means least, our thoroughgoing © 
co-operation in defence matters, It is 

no doubt difficult for the Arabs to realise 
at this moment, when their feelings are so 
acutely stirred by the Palestine question, 
that there are other wider aSpects of 
affairs which may, in the long run, claim a 
Still more intense share of their attention. 
It is our hope that by disentangling our- 
Selves from the Palestine question we may 
remove the last obstacle to full and frank 
partnership in all these matters between 
oursélves and the Arab countries. We shall 
continue to watch with the greatest interest 
and to assist in the greatest measure that 
our resources permit any schemes Cf rr ee. 


\, , \development and social reform which are 


ANS 


being undertaken, or may be undertaken, in 
the ceuntries of the Middle Easte We have 
Peaty arrangements with Some of the 


_jcountries concerned 


HVS - 


-. 
‘} 


“es valies with some Midé 
mwastern States provide for immeatnté co= 
operation in the event _ofwWar, subject to 
he overriding proxtsions of the United Nations 
harter. ‘TheeS treaties will of course apply 
in the evg of aggression against the Arab | 


® —§~5- 
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States concerned. reati ! 
of the Arab. States,,- it we do not believe-thia 
the United Natiofs-decision gives a ai 

for any sen, aggressions UV" ee 


7 


“f 

our difficulty ‘over. Palestine is 
to adopt a policy which will command national 
Support without fatally embittering the 
Middie Hast countries on whose frien Ship the 
maintenance of our whole strategic, political 
and economic position in the Middle Hast 
depends. 


26 The U.N.O. decision on partition | 
is acceptable to the Jews but not to any of 
the Middle Bast countries.+ At this moment : 
when the scales have tipped so heavily a 


IN THIS MARGIN. 


them their friendship with us is in’the 
balance alsa. There is little enough that 
we can say to try and preserve that friendshi 
but this makes it all the more desirable to 
go as far as we can. I nope, therefore, tha 
the Secretary of State may feel able to take 
the line- suggested above, and not less. 
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mR Lyne A | 


9th December, 1947. 
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PALESTINE 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn,.’’— 
[Mr. William Whiteley.] 


3.52 p.ni. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies ; 


(Mr. Creech Jones): On 29th November, 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations resolved, by a decisive vote, that 
Palestine should be partitioned. The 
decision is momentous, and the Govern- 
ment desire to inform the House of the 
position of the United Kingdom in the 
matter, and of the steps which will be 
taken to end our responsibilities under the 
Mandate. Palestine was last discussed in 
this House shortly before the Committee 
which had been set up by the Special 
Assembly of the United Nations had re- 
ported. The efforts which have been 
made by the Government in recent years 
to secure some reconciliation of interests 
as between Jews and Arabs inside the 
Mandate, and the various schemes sub- 
mitted in the hope of establishing 
political co-operation and security in 
Palestine, are now a matter of history 
and have received the attention of the 
House. 


Parliament is also fully aware of the 
reasons which finally led to the reference 
of the Palestine problem to the United 
Nations, and I need not cover that 
ground again. In all these discussions— 
in fact, ever since the abandonment of 
the partition recommendations made by 
the Peel Commission—the solution en- 
visaged was within the structure of a 
unitary state, expressed from time to time 
in a variety of forms, with Jews and 
Arabs sharing in the government. The 
Government found nothing in the Mandate 
to entitle them to impose by force on 
either community a solution unacceptable 
to the other. As my right hon. Friend 
the Foreign Secretary told the House on 
18th February this year: 

“. , . if the conflict has to be resolved by 
arbitrary decision, that is not a decision which 
His Majesty’s Government are empowered as 
Mandatory to take.’’—[OrrictaL Report, 
18th February, 1947; Vol. 433, c. 988. ] 

It was obvious that in the absence of 
agreement and because of the irreconcil- 
able nature of the interests involved, not 
only was the Mandate unworkable, but 
also, in its place, no trusteeship agree- 
ment could be made to cover the period 
until Palestine achieved independence. 


A 


The Government have felt throughout 


that they should make every effort to win 
a settlement without recourse to force. 


The violence of the past weeks fully con-. 


firms the Government in the steps they 


took to try to obtain from the two com- 


munities concerned some mutual accom- 
modation inside or outside the Mandate. j 
The perpetuation of the Mandate regime | 


implied increasingly active and costly a 


military commitments, and a situation © 


deteriorating by. lawlessness, terrorism, 
and non co-operation by the Jewish com- 
munity with the Government. Faced with 
Jewish demands and ‘Arab refusal, we 
could not, under the Mandate, establish 
either a Jewish State or an Arab State 
in Palestine by force, nor could we coerce 
either people in the interest of the other. 


By reference of the question of Pales- 
tine to the United Nations, we asked that 
organisation to make an unfettered exam- 
ination of the problem. I pointed out to 
the House that our sincerity as a nation 
was manifest by our reference of the 
problem to the United Nations. For 
reasons which I have previously given to 
the House, we suggested to the United 
Nations no particular solution. Manifest] : 
having asked the United Nations for 
advice, we could not. then proceed to 
shape the advice which the Assembly 
would give, nor could we hope to secure 
acceptance of plans and proposals which 
had already proved unacceptable to the 
parties. A free judgment by the United 
Nations, without any suspicion or pre- 
judice which might be engendered by 
Britain urging proposals of her own, 
seemed to His Majesty’s Government, in 
all the circumstances, to be the wisest 
course to take. 


We did, however, give all possible 
assistance to the Special Committee and 
to subsequent committees set up to study 
the problem. Sir Alexander Cadogan 
expressly stated to the United Nations at 
the Special Assembly, that the United 
Kingdom Government ought not to have 
‘the sole responsibility for enforcing a solu- 
tion which is not accepted by both parties, 


and which we cannot reconcile with our 
conscience.”’ 


The Special Committee of the United 


bj 


Nations reported, in due course, to the i, 


General Assembly, that the Mandate: 


should be terminated and that Palestine 


me 
“ita 


should proceed to independence. A major- ‘spq 
ity of the Committee favoured a Parti- idf 


tion plan. The substance of the Report 
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throughout of the Special Committee is known to the 
ffort to win House. Without any loss of time, on 
to force. 26th September, the Government informed 
s fully con- the United Nations that we would surren- 
steps they. der the Mandate, and that we agreed that 
e two com- Palestine should enjoy independent 

al accom- Status. 


e Mandate. . | made it clear at Lake Success that 
Hate regime the British Government were not pre- 
and costly ipared to impose, by force of arms, a 
a situation {settlement which was not acceptable to 
terrorism, both Arabs and Jews in Palestine and 
Jewish com- ‘that, in the absence of such a settlement, 
Faced with ithe Government must plan for the early 
refusal, We jwithdrawal of British Forces and adminis- 
e, establish Hration from Palestine. I should add, 
Arab State ‘also, that in the discussions at the United 
d we coerce Nations Assembly I re-emphasised that 
f the other. I could not easily imagine circumstances 
n of Pales- 32 which the United Kingdom would wish 
asked that to prevent the application of a settle- 
ered exam- Ment recommended by the General 
nted out to Assembly. Nor did I fail to assert that 
s a nation His Majesty’s Government ‘would not 
i of the sary sole or major responsibility for the 
rasa For #dministration of Palestine and for 
ly given to F@forcing. changes which the United 
pt ae a Sine regarded as necessary. I made 
io rest] every effort to persuade delegations that 
Mamties re enforcement must be regarded as an 
panos Integral part of any new policy by the 


ae United Nations in Palestine. 


t 


e to secure } The announcement of our intention to 
posals which nd the Mandate and to withdraw the 
table to the forces was universally welcomed. All 
; the United fubsequent study of the Special Commit- 
ion or pre- fe’s Reports on the Palestine problem at 
endered by Jnited Nations, proceeded with the posi- 
F her own, jon of His Majesty’s Government well 
ernment, in Inderstood by the delegations there. 
» the wisest Puring these discussions, various nations 
oposed either that the: British adminis- 
ation and Forces should continue in 
alestine for security reasons while a par- 
ion policy was being applied; or that 

Catomin ritain should transfer its authority direct 
Br adn , ithe respective Arab and Jewish States 
d era 4 thich were being proposed; or that there 
the Unite jould be a period in which both the 
not to have ; 


all possible 
mmittee and 
up to study 


itish and the United Nations authority 
orcing a solu- jould operate while the latter was im- 


ue ee sing a partition scheme. 

Il such proposals were inconsistent 
the United |th the policy that His Majesty’s Govern- 
burse, to the tnt had laid down. They were, some- 
e Mandate ges, designed by others to entangle 
hat Palestine itain in shaping, and accepting the 
ice. A major- sponsibility, for the schemes evolved, 
ited a parti- d maintaining British Arms to enforce 
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any scheme agreed upon. We have been 
criticised for this attitude of refusing to 
depart from the principles which His 
Majesty’s Government laid down. In all 
this work we have sought to be co-opera- 
tive with the United Nations and to avoid 
a negative attitude, whether in the work 
of the main Committee or the two sub- 
Committees—one concerned with the 
Arab plan of a unitary state, and the 
other with the plan of partition. Our 
officials and delegates gave all the help in 
their power. They provided factual in- 
formation relevant to the matters under 
discussion based on our experience. But 
frequently they had to remind the Com- 
mittees of the position and of the declara- 
tion which His Majesty’s Government had 
made. 


Before the conclusion of the discussions, 


Sir Alexander Cadogan announced on be- 
half of the Government that the with- 
drawal of our Forces and administration 
would be effected by 1st August, 1948, 
and that so long as British troops remained 
in any part of Palestine they would main- 
tain law and order in the area of which 
they were still in occupation. A civil 
administration would not necessarily be 
maintained by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment throughout this period. We re- 
served the right to lay down the Man- 
date and to bring civil administration to 
an end at any time. His Majesty’s 
Government would not wish to impede, he 
said, the implementation of any scheme 
approved by the General Assembly. 


It is important that I should emphasise 
that we have been actuated throughout 
by the desire to bring the parties con- 
cerned to a realisation of the grave re- 
actions which may arise in Palestine with 
the withdrawal of British administration, 
and how imperative is a_ settlement 
between the two communities. If His 
Majesty’s Government were persuaded 
that their only proper course was to with- 
draw from Palestine—particularly in view 
ci the dangers and losses experienced by 
our Forces and the necessity on financial 
and political grounds of ending commit- 


ments in Palestine—we certainly did not. 


wish to leave Palestine in disorder after. 
the tremendous and costly contribution 
Britain had made in developing Palestine 
and discharging our responsibilities under 
the Mandate. 


Right up to the last at the United 
Nations, our delegates, therefore, directed 
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[Mr. Creech Jones. ] 

attention to the problem of implementing 
and enforcing any scheme decided upon, 
and to the fact that British troops could 
not be used as the instrument of the 
United Nations for enforcing a decision 
against either community. Iam sure that 
the House will agree that this was in 
accordance with the mood of our country 
as well as being politically wise. We 
were now surrendering an international 
instrument, and transferring authority, 
quite properly, to the appropriate inter- 
national authority. That body was now 
engaged in determining the status of 
Palestine in the future and the form its 
structure of government should take. It 
was not for Britain, after it had given 
so much, to take up again the heavy 
commitments of bringing a new order 
fashioned by the United Nations into 
being in the face of new conflict. 


It is a tragic fact that no conciliation 
of the conflicting interests of Jews and 
Arabs was possible at Lake Success. The 
long debates were sometimes recrimina- 
tory, but the open debates demonstrated 
to the world the intractable nature of 
the problem and the intransigent character 
of the parties. The plan which emerged 
is still bitterly opposed by a strong 
minority of the United Nations, which 
denies the justice of the decision. 


Mr. Stokes: (Ipswich): Hear, hear. 


Mr. Creech Jones: It must be said that 
the plan makes little provision for enforce- 
ment. Difficulties which may arise in 
Palestine may be referred to the Security 
Council of the United Nations for con- 
sideration and instructions. The substi- 
tute authority—the United Nations Com- 
mission of five drawn from five small 
states—will assume administrative respon- 
sibility and transfer authority directly to 
what governments or authorities it may 
create in Palestine. 


A State of Jerusalem will be created 
under the administrative responsibility of 
the Trusteeship Council. It is proposed 
that a seaport and hinterland in the 
Jewish area should be evacuated at an 
early stage to permit of substantial 
immigration. The boundaries of the new 
states have been varied in important de- 
tails from those recommended in the Par- 
tilion Report of the Special Committee. 
It is not for me at this stage to examine 
critically the proposals in this new 
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scheme. It has been adopted by the 
Assembly, and possibly certain aspects of 
it may be modified in the light of ex- 
perience. I would like to mention, how- 
ever, that certain of the essential features 
hark back to the various ideas expressed 
in the schemes associated with the names 
of my right hon. Friends the Lord Presi- 
dent and the Foreign Secretary. But it 
was not until the recent meetings at Lake 
Success that the Jewish community offi- 
cially accépted, or announced acceptance 
of the device of partition. 


During the many debates the compe- 
tence of the General Assembly to take 


any action along the lines now adopted — 


was challenged on legal grounds. But the 
“Assembly has voted, has offered its 
‘advice, and taken steps for action to pro- 
‘ceed as it has directed. The Assembiy 
‘was told that Great Britain would not 
,obstruct any decision taken, and its result 
would be loyally accepted in so far as its 
‘terms did not conflict with the conditions 
‘His Majesty’s Government had announced 
iduring the discussions. The decision of 
ithe Assembly is regarded by His 
*Majesty’s Government as the decision of 
a court of international opinion. 


This is not a grudging acceptance, as a 
distinguished newspaper suggested. We 
have no desire to create new difficulties 
for the United Nations, or to encourage 
disorder and violence in Palestine, or to 
see undone, by resulting chaos, the great 
work which our Administration has per- 
formed since we took up the Mandate. 
We wish our authority transferred to our 
successors in an orderly manner. We can 
only express our hope that there will be 
by the parties a careful weighing up of 
the consequences of conflict and that no 
provocation may be indulged in by either 
of the principal communities concerned— 
indeed that the greatest respect will be 
shown for the decision of the international 
authority.. That view has been made 
widely known to all concerned in the 
Middle East. 


The Members of the Commission of the 
United Nations who are to apply the new 
policy have not yet been selected by their 
respective Governments. Our spokesman 
at the Assembly has not only notified the 
Assembly, but made representations 
already to the Secretary-General, regard- 
ing the preliminary arrangements for the 
work of this Commission. The outline plan 
which has been made by His Majesty’s 
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Government for withdrawal has been com- 
municated to him and put forward as a 
basis for negotiation with the Commission. 
We hope that the Commission will be able 
to accept our proposals for terminating the 
Mandate and for taking up their own 
authority in Palestine. | 


I repeat that His Majesty’s Government 
intend to withdraw troops from Palestine 
by 1st August, 1948. 


Mr. Stokes: Too late. 


Mr. Creech Jones: In order that the 
withdrawal may be conducted in the most 
orderly manner, and with the least disrup- 
tion of the ordinary life of the country, it 
is essential that the Mandatory power 
should retain undivided control of the 
country until the evacuation is well under 
way. tt will be appreciated that the man- 
datory responsibility for government in 
Palestine cannot be relinquished piece- 
meal. The whole complex of governmental; 


responsibilities must be relinquished by: 
the Mandatory Government for the whole: 


of Palestine on an appointed day. As I 
have indicated, once our military with- 
drawal] is properly under way, the forces 


necessary for exercising this responsibility 
will no longer be adequately available, and 
it will not, therefore, be possible to retain 
full mandatory responsibility after a cer- 


tain date. The Mandate will, therefore, 
be terminated some time in advance of the 
completion of the withdrawal, and the 
date we have in mind for this, subject to 
negotiation with the United Nations Com- 
mission, is 15th May. 

I would repeat that, in our view, un- 
divided control is essential until the 
Mandate is relinquished. As His Majesty’s 
Government have made it clear that they 
cannot take part in the implementation of 
the United Nations plan, it will be un- 
desirable for the Commission to arrive in 
Palestine until a short period before the 
termination of the Mandate. For reasons 
of administrative efficiency, responsi- 
bility and security, this overlap period 
should be comparatively brief. But much 
preliminary work can. be done by the 
Commission outside Palestine before then, 
as I shall explain. The period till then 
is not Jong, if the Commission is to 
acquaint itself with the problems it has 
to tackle, and to make suitable arrange- 
ments for the assumption of its responsi- 
bilities in Palestine. 


Once the Mandate has been terminated 
our troops remaining in Palestine will be 
73 L 39 


responsible only for maintaining order in 
those areas in which. they are still in 
occupation, with the limited object of 
ensuring that their final withdrawal is not 
impeded, and that it should be completed 
in the shortest possible time. The House 
would not wish me, for security reasons, 
to enter into details of the plan of with- 
drawal of our Forces. It is our purpose 
to cause the least possible disruption to 
the economy of the country, and to 
interfere as little as possible with the 
normal trade, especially the citrus trade. 
We desire to carry out an orderly with- 
drawal producing the minimum disloca- 
tion in the country, and evacuating the 
greatest possible quantity of valuable 
Service stores now located there. This 
period, until rst August, is also not too 
long to enable this to be done. It may 
be impossible to remove all our stores, 
but obviously we must incur no more loss 
than is inevitable, and make arrange- 
ments, where possible, for subsequent 
removal. 


We do not know, of course, the degree 
of Arab opposition to the implementation 
of the United Nations plan. During the 
withdrawal of our administration and 
troops we are confident that both Arabs 
and Jews will show restraint and not be- 
come embroiled with our people. There 
are counsellors of moderation among the 
Arabs as well as those who demand violent 
action. Both are found in Palestine and 
the surrounding Arab states. There is a 
diversion and variety of view and interest 
among the Arab states. But there can 
be little doubt that the Commission of the 
United Nations, once it arrives in Pales- 
tine, will have no little difficulty in meet- 
ing its responsibilities, setting up the 
proposed Arab authorities and enforcing 
the plan. The Palestine Arab Higher 
Committee has already stated that it will 
not nurse the United Nations Commission 
in any way. 


The Jews in their turn are also con- 
fronted with a tremendous task during the 
next few years in establishing their state.. 
It is hoped that each side will show for-- 
bearance and tolerance in a decision 
which, in the nature of things, is imposed. 
The Security Council may have to be in- 
voked by the United Nations Commission 
if insurmountable difficulties occur. It is 
disturbing that the Commission will go 
to its task with inadequate support for its 
decisions. 
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[Mr. Creech Jones. ] 

‘Other matters on which negotiations 
with the United Nations Commission will 
have to be made include the proposal in 
the partition plan that an area situated 
in the Jewish state, including a seaport 
and hinterland, shall be evacuated by rst 


_ February, 1948. This presents a con- 
; Slderable difficulty, and must be studied 
' further with the United Nations Com- 
: mission in connection with the thorny 
. problem of immigration, about which I 
; Shall have something to say in a few 


minutes. 


In a statement such as this, I cannot 
discuss all the many matters on which 
negotiations with the Commission will be 
necessary. There are the complicated 
facts associated with the finances of the 
country, its commitments and liabilities, 
the position of the assets, the service of 
the public debt, the responsibilities to the 
services and so on—but I can assure the 
House that we shall wind up our affairs 
in Palestine in a fair and reasonable 
manner, and, I hope, with little sus- 
picion and ill-feeling about the transac- 
tions and the arrangements we make. 
We have to grant reasonable and just 
terms to the services which we have built 
up in Palestine—problems involving pen- 
sions and gratuity rights and compensa- 
tion benefits—and we have to try to 
absorb in other services many of the 
personnel involved. 


We have studied the situation of the 
Palestine Police Force, and I hope that 
before long I shall be able to inform the 
House of the decisions reached on this 
and other important Colonial Service 
questions. Some of these matters must 
be explored with the United Nations 
Commission at an early date. There are 
also questions concerning the interests of 
our nationals, and important public 
works, and of course, the arrangements 
with the successor authorities for the 
custody and evacuation of stores which 
we shall have been unable to evacuate 
before our final departure. I should also 
add that, with the withdrawal of our civil 
administration, political officers to co- 
operate with our troops will be left behind 
until their withdrawal. After that, it may 
be desirable for political officers to be 
attached to the various government 


- authorities set up, in order to assist British 


interests. 
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Now, perhaps I should say a word 
about the state of order in the country 
today. Between now and the termination 
of the Mandate, the British Government 
in Palestine will remain responsible for 
law and order. There have been serious 
disturbances in Palestine since the United 
Nations decision was announced, due 
mainly to Arab resentment. Arab attacks 
on Jews have been, in the main, sporadic 
and without central direction, but, 
nevertheless, they have involved serious 
loss of life. Jewish reaction to these 
attacks has further inflamed the situation, 
but the greatest efforts are being made 
to prevent communal strife and any such 
strife will be dealt with impartially and 
firmly. 


The greatest danger of communal dis- 


turbances arises in the mixed areas; for . 


example, in Jerusalem and Haifa. In 
order to strengthen the British police for 
action in these areas, all British personnel 
are being withdrawn from the purely 
Jewish area of Tel Aviv, Petah Tikvah 
and Ramat Gan. Their place is being 
taken by the Jewish Police in the Force, 
and a guard force called Mishmar, which 
will operate under the direction of the Gov- 
ernment of Palestine and solely within 
that area for the protection of Jewish life 
and property against terror attacks. A 
similar Arab municipal police force is be- 
ing formed for Jaffa, under arrangements 
now being made. It has been made quite 
clear by the High Commissicner to the 
leaders of the Jewish and Arab communi- 
ties that, so long as the Mandate con- 
tinues, the Mandatory Government is re- 
sponsible for law and order, and will do 
its duty in protecting the life and property 
of citizens, irrespective of race. 


I would add, if my voice could reach 
the people of Palestine, that it is vital to 
the future of Palestine that neither com- 
munity should allow its passions to become 
inflamed, and that reprisal should not lead 
to further reprisals until chaos supervenes, 
with disastrous effects on the economy ‘of 
the country and the life of every citizen. 
I was asked a few days ago about the re- 
turn. to Palestine of British women and 
children. No more wives and families 
will be returned to Palestine after rst 
January, 1948. 


I should now say a few words on the 
problem of immigration. I do not wish 
to inflame deep feelings which exist among 
Jews and Arabs alike regarding this 
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matter, nor do I wish to incriminate 
states and groups which, in this illegal 
traffic, have done infinite mischief, aroused 
fierce passions among the Arabs and made 
our task of administering the Mandate ex- 
tremely difficult. We are faced with a 
most difficult period between now and the 
middle of May, and we hope all nations 
and the Jewish community will appreci- 
ate the importance of control until the 
Mandate is laid down. If the traffic is 
encouraged during the next few months, a 
grave situation in Palestine will arise which 
will make a orderly withdrawal and trans- 
fer of authority extremely difficult. The 
camps in Cyprus have also to be emptied. 


The Government are aware of the strong 
Tesentment already expressed by the 
Arab States in regard to what may appear 
to them as encouragement to immigra- 
tion for strengthening the Jewish State. 
It is essential that feelings should not be 
fired. while the British administration is 
trying to carry through the complicated 
tasks essential to maintaining orderly life 
in Palestine, while at the same time, pre- 
paring, in accordance with international 
decision, to transfer authority. 


I should also say a few words about the 


future of Jerusalem and the Holy Places 
because of the public interest which has 
been shown in the matter. The United 
Nations plan provides for the setting up 
of a special international regime for the 


City of Jerusalem. The Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations has been 
designated to discharge the responsibilities 
of the administering authority on behalf 
of the United Nations. The area to be 
covered by this special regime includes 
the present municipality of Jerusalem and 
some of the surrounding villages and 
towns. Bethlehem is included. <A 
Governor for the city is to be appointed 
by the Trusteeship Council and will be 
responsible to it. The protection of the 
Holy Places, religious buildings and sites 
located in the City of Jerusalem, will be 
one of his special concerns. He will also 
be charged with supervision of the observ- 
ance by the successor Arab and Jewish 
States of the requirement to be written 
into their statutes that they will guaran- 
tee_the preservation of the Holy Places 
and religious buildings in their States, and 
liberty of access to those places for 
religious purposes. ; 


The Trusteeship Council is charged with 
the elaboration and approval of a detailed 
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statute for the city. The Council, which 
is sitting now, has appointed a working 
committee which will draft such a statute, 
and the United Kingdom, as a member of 
the Trusteeship Council, has been invited 
to serve on this committee. Our repre- 
sentative on the Council has accepted this 
invitation, and will place at the disposal 
of the working committee all factual in- 
formation and advice possible based on 
our experience. The committee has 
already begun its work. Up to the date 
of relinquishment of the Mandate, the 
Palestine Government remains responsible 
for the security of Jerusalem and its Holy 
Places. After the termination of the Man- 
date, it will be the responsibility of the 
United Nations to ensure the safety of 
the city and its Holy Places, a responsi- 
bility which they have assumed in their 
resolution approving the establishment of 
a special international regime for the 
city. 


I must, before I close this long state- 
ment, express our gratitude to our ad- 
ministrators, both past and present, who 
have worked so long and hard in 
Palestine discharging the onerous and 
dangerous duties which our responsibili- 
ties brought to Britain in the Middle 
East. I would like to pay tribute to the 
patience and statesmanship shown by 
the High Commissioner, Sir Alan 
Cunningham, the strength and ability of 


his chief secretary, and those who have 


worked and died in their efforts to build 
of Palestine a great country. We all 
acknowledge the devotion of the Services 
and the police, and of their command- 
ing officers who have lived their lives at 
great risk, and many of whom have paid 
the supreme price for performing an 
international duty. For the Police, the 
situation has often been almost intoler- 
able, and even today they are having a 
gruelling time. We express to them our 
thanks and sympathy in their difficult 
tasks. 


This tragic chapter should not be 
ended without my Paying some recog- 
nition to the splendid contribution of all 
those who have served Britain in fulfil- 
ment of the mandatory obligations. [| 
should like publicly to thank Sir 
Alexander Cadogan and our fine team of 
officials who have helped us so much in 
our work at the United Nations—and I 
include also the men in our ‘Foreign and 
Colonial Offices. They have been the 
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[Mr. Creech Jones. ] | 
butt of unfair criticism; but, neverthe- 
less, the Departments concerned have 


performed their tasks and contributed 


their views—as always, working well to- 
gether—to Ministers who must carry full 
responsibility for the decisions taken, and 
the policy pursued. I would Wish to 
say that, in this, there has always existed 
a tolerance and a mutual appreciation 
which has made working as colleagues on 
a most difficult problem a great and 
memorable experience. 


Britain has received little gratitude, 
and has been shamefully traduced for the 
great part she has played. We hope that 
the misrepresentation and misunderstand- 
ings have gone for ever. We entertain 
a great friendship towards the Arab 
people, and understand their feelings and 
unhappiness in these developments. We 
also trust that our present ties with them 
will be strengthened by mutual respect 
and by our practical interest in their 
affairs. At the same time, we also hope 
that a_ better understanding with the 
Jewish people will evolve as their new 
Tesponsibilities develop. 


We shall lay down our responsibilities 
in Palestine with relief, and yet with 
regret. All of us had hoped to see a more 
propitious development of Palestinian 
affairs, when the time came for us to 
depart, than we dare forecast at the 
Present time. We hope that the spirit of 
moderation and tolerance will guide 
events in the future, and wil] restore 
order, peace and harmony in that most 
famous of all lands. If ‘our civilisation 
owes much to Jewish culture, Britain has, 
in turn, contributed to the realisation by 
the Jews of some of their dearest hopes. 
At the same time, we have helped the 
Arabs to realise their political hopes in the 
nations they have recently founded, and 
we enjoy with them a relationship of 
Tespect and friendliness which J] am 
certain will endure. 


Palestine and the Arab world, we hope, 
can now proceed to play a larger part 
in the general pattern of mankind’s 
march. Under international inspiration, 
from now on, it is our prayer that the 
Peoples in the Holy Land will co-operate, 
and find that, while Tetaining their 
Separate independence, they can join 
together to mutual advantage in making 
their country Prosperous and happy. 
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4.36 p.m. 

Mr. Oliver Stanley (Bristol, West): 
Whatever comments I may have to make 
on the rest of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement, there is one Part of it with 
which I, and, I am sure everyone in this 
House,. can join wholeheartedly. It is 
the tribute which he paid to the adminis- 
trators and soldiers, both present and 
Past, who, in circumstances of the 
greatest difficulty, and often of the most 
acute danger, have rendered to this coun- 
try and to the people of Palestine, a 
Setvice which, too often, has not only 
been ignored, but indeed traduced. 


I had come to this House prepared to 
make a complaint against the Govern- 
ment, which I will now certainly not 
make. Several of us on this side of the 
House—and, I think, some hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side—had pressed the 
Government to issue, before the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, some details of 
the Government’s Proposals which we 
could consider beforehand. We felt that 
that would save us from the difficult posi- 
tion of having to comment, without due 
consideration, on any statements which 
were to be made, But I must say that I 
find no such difficulty as I expected, 
because I was disappointed to notice in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s address none 
of those detailed plans for the evacuation 
of Palestine which I expected, for which 
I had hoped, and to which, I think, this 
House was entitled. 


We are told that an outline plan has 
been submitted to the United Nations. I 
feel that that outline Plan could have 
been submitted to this House of Com- 
mons. We are also told that everything 
is to be left to hegotiations with the 
United Nations. I fee] that, in the situa- 
tion in which we are now placed, not 
everything should depend upon negotia- 
tions with the United Nations. We have 
a right, as we surrender our Mandate, to 
say how, when, and in what manner we 


Propose to lay it down. I very much fear, | 


owing to the lack of any precise details, 


which the prospect of lengthy negotiations ° 


in the future makes only more probable, 
that readiness will not have been achieved 
when the time finally comes for us to lay 
down our Mandate. 


Like the right hon. Gentleman, I have 
no intention this afternoon of discussing, 
in any detail, the decision of the. United 
Nations organisation. That decision is 
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now out of our hands; it is no longer the 
responsibility of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and one which the Government 
must defend in bulk. As members of the 
United Nations, whatever we may think 
of the decision, we can only accept it as 
a decision which has been given by them 
under the constitution to which we have 
assented. But this, I think, I am entitled 
to say. For long, I have been a believer 
in the principle of partition, but in the 
particular scheme of partition which the 
United Nations have approved, I find 
many details with which I personally dis- 
agree. I hope, therefore, that the details 
of this scheme are not going to be regarded 
by the United Nations as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, given once and for 
all, but that, when passions die down, if 
agreement can be found between the 
various parties for alteration of the details, 
such agreement will be facilitated by the 
United Nations, and that any agree- 
ment, when arrived at, will be executed 
by them. 


I want to say at once that, so far as 
I am concerned, and [J think I can speak 
for the great majority of my hon. Friends, 
in the existing circumstances we see no 
alternative to the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government to lay down the Mandate and 
evacuate Palestine at the earliest possible 
moment. But to say that, in the existing 
circumstances, we see no alternative to 
this course, does not mean that this is a 
moment at which we feel either happiness 
or pride. Events in Palestine are in tragic 
contrast to the hopes of many in the past. 
I am afraid it will be a humiliating end 
to the honourable role which hitherto we 
have played in that country, very dif- 
ferent indeed from the dream of those who 
first inspired the idea, very different from 
the object for which many thousands of 
our fellow citizens worked, indeed, died 
in Palestine. We have always foreseen 
that the time would come when we should 
leave that country. 


Indeed, it is implicit in the Mandate 
that that time should come and that it 
should be our duty to make it come as 
soon as possible, but we did imagine our- 
selves leaving with the affection and grati- 
tude of Jew and Arab alike, leaving 
behind us a country which was settled, 
which might have been filled with happy 
memories of the past and. with proud 
hopes for the future. Instead, I am 
afraid that when we leave we shall leave 
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as a target for hostility for both sides and 
with all we have done—and we have 
done much in these 30 years—forgotten. 
I am afraid when we march to the sea 
we shall leave behind a country rent with 
internecine strife and seething with the 
most bitter hostility. 


When we talk about the Palestinian 
problem we must not talk as if any deci- 
sion we are taking today has led to a 
solution to that problem. All that has 
happened is that the problem has been 
transferred and the responsibilities and 
dangers which we were not prepared to 
face are now to be borne by the United 
Nations. I believe that much of this 
might have been avoided. I believe that 
the circumstances which now make. it 
inevitable need never have arisen. Had 
we, in the last two years, had a clear, 
definite and decisive policy, we might have 
achieved the end which the inspirers of 
this great idea had in mind. 


I do not pretend it was possible any- 
where to find a policy which would have 
met with universal support. As I have 
often said in this House, I have myself 
been a supporter of the policy of parti- 
tion. I am not going to pretend that that 
was an easy policy, one which met with 
universal support, either here or abroad; 
I am only too conscious that many of 
my hon. Friends, viewing this problem 
with equal sincerity with myself, took 
quite a different view as to what would 
have led ultimately to the well-being of 
Palestine. No doubt any — other 
alternative which could have been pro- 
posed would always have been opposed 
both here and in Palestine. There never 
was a chance, therefore, of finding a solu- 
tion which was going to be agreed by all. 
You never expect to find thatinany major 
political problem; there is no real funda- 
mental problem in our lives in which. we 
have expected to find every one agreed. 


If we are always to be frightened off by 
fear of opposition, would anything ever 
be settled? The decision on the part of 
the Government to wait until a unanimous 
approval was secured—until the im- 
possible had happened—has led inevitably 
first, to months of frustration and increas- 
ing tension, secondly, to reference to 
U.N.O. without a recommendation from 
us—however skilfully wrapped up it is 
now exposed to the world that we had no 
solution to offer—thirdly, to the inability 
of this country even to say whether the 
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[Mr. Stanley. ] 
Solution which the United Nations pro- 
Posed was right or wrong, and finally, to 
this now inevitable conclusion, the sur- 
render of the Mandate and the evacuation 
of our troops. 


But that is in the Past. What we are 
concerned with now is the very difficult 
and dangerous future, and today’s Debate 
will, I hope, be chiefly concerned with 
such practical details and Practical conse- 
quences of the decision which has been 
taken. I believe that, now, the most 
important thing of all is for us to get out 
aS Soon as we possibly can, By staying in 
Palestine we are doing no good to any 
one. It is quite impossible for us effec. 
tively to impose an authority which every- 
body knows is shortly to be terminated. 
You have only to read the newspapers— 
the statement in ‘“ The Times ”’ today— 
to see that everything which happens in 
Palestine is now being attributed to us, 
however unjustly. We are being blamed 
impartially by both sides whatever | 
pens, and hostility on both sides is grow- 
ing day by day. 

Meanwhile, 


— fellow citizens 


ditions 


ing been taken, it 
now be implemented with the 
practicable speed. I mu 
I was extre 

Statement made of State 
for the Colonies he date 

of the handing over of the Mandate, 
is not only that I hoped it might have 
been possible to find a date earlier than 
15th May, but I was even More disturbed 
to understand from what he said that that 


d at the 


-date—r5th May—had not been laid down 


definitely, was not our last, final and con- 
clusive word, but was to be the subject of 


‘Some further discussion and decision. 


We must impress on the Government 
Ow strongly we feel about this question 
of the date. 'e recognise, of course, 
that we have a Tesponsibility as the 
retiring trustee, We have a respon- 
sibility, too, as a Member of the 
United Nations anq we have, there- 
fore, to give adequate time to the 
United Nations to set up and to improvise 
the new machinery which must be 
evolved. There must be somebody and 
something to which we can hand over. 
I certainly wish we had seen more sign 
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in the past that the United Nations wore 


treating this problem of im 
their decision with anythin 
urgency and importa 
attached to dis 

that we had a 


I feel that it is absolutely vital_and this 
is a point which I am sure all my hon, 
Friends on this side will stress—that we 
should affix, here and now, the final date 
by which we intend to hand over the Man- 
date. Nothing except that will, I think, 
bring to the United Nations the sense of 
urgency which this problem demands. So 
long as they believe that further time can 
be gained ‘by more negotiations, that if 
they are not Teady the date can be Pushed 
further back, so Jong as they are not 
brought up against it completely and 
finally then so long will some of the delays 
we see continue, 


His Majesty’s Opposition hopes that a 
different turn will be given in the reply 
to the Debate—which is to be made, I 
believe, by the Foreign Secretary—from 
the statement which has been made by 


the Colonial Secretary, that a definite, 
final, date will be given beyond which 
we do not maintain our authority in 
Palestine, whatever may have happened. 
I am sure that unless that is done we shall 
find ourselves stil] holding tenuously on 
to this authority for months, maybe for 


years, ahead. It is very essential that 
there should be brought home to the 
United Nations the amount of work which 
remains for them to do and the speed at 
which, therefore, they have to go about 
it. Naturally, in thinking of the 
machinery that is to be set up our minds 
turn, first of all, to the question of law 
and order, 

That is supremely important, but it 18 
not the only task which the United 
Nations have to be Teady to meet. 
Palestine is not by any means a primitive 
State: it has reached’a state of develop- 
ment where, even if law and order is 
maintained, chaos may ensue if other 
services collapse. If the whole financial 
Position of Palestine is allowed to lapse. 
unemployment on a large scale may re- 
sult. If transport organisations break 
down, not only internally, the life of 
Palestine and our evacuation may be up- 
set. If health services are allowed to 
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lapse the country may be swept with 
epidemics in which, again, our own Army 
may be involved. I am sure that the 
Government will lose no opportunity of 
impressing on the United Nations the 
necessity for a speedy consideration of 
the problems which so soon will confront 
them. 

I want to say a few words now on the 
special problems which confront us. 
First, on the question of authority, I was 
very glad to hear the Colonial Secretary 
make the unequivocal statement that so 
long as we retained the Mandate autho- 
rity will be ours, and ours alone. I 
was glad to hear him explain the pro- 
posals for Tel-Aviv and Jaffa, which put 
a different complexion on the matter from 
the summarised reports which the Press 
have sometimes given. I assume that it 
is not a question of handing over either 
of these towns to the Jews or to the 
Arabs. The Jewish and Arab police, in 
the two towns respectively, will continue 
to work as they do now, under the autho- 
rity of the officers of the Palestine Police 
and then of the Governor and the civil 
administration. This is merely a con- 
venient way of bringing into the various 
towns those junior ranks who will be most 
suitable there. : 


The second point on which I think we 
need a further assurance is with regard 
to the future of the general Colonial 
Service, of the local Palestine services 
and, above all, the Palestine Police. We 
must not forget that until the last few 
weeks enlistment was still going on for 
the Police, and that people were still 
being offered a man’s job. It is clear that 
these Colonial servants now in Palestine 
cannot merely be treated on the basis 
of the abolition of a particular office. 
As the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies knows, there are special pension 
arrangements on the abolition of office, 
but they are not wholly satisfactory; they 
are not very generous and they are, in 
fact, quite inadequate to a situation such 
as this, where it is not a question of the 
abolition of a particular office but the 
abolition of a whole and important sec- 
tion of the work of the Colonial 
Service. I therefore hope that before long 
because this is not a matter on which 
we need negotiate with the United 
Nations; we can decide for ourseives— 
we shall hear proposals for these three 
elements which, if they are to err at all, 
will err on the side of generosity. 
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We rust also insist, soon, on a much 
more detailed statement as to what will 
become of Government property in Pales- 
tine, what will happen to private 
businesses now being conducted there, 
and what will happen to the concessions 
which are now enjoyed. I know that 
the question of concessions was dealt with 
in the Committee’s report, but we are 
entitled to know what plans the Colonial 
Office are making to ensure that the 
rights which have been legitimately 
acquired are not prejudiced under the new 
plan now proposed. The Minister told 
us a great deal of what the plan for 
immigration in the interval should or 
should not do, but omitted to tell us what 
the plan was. At the end of his state- 
ment on immigration I had no conception 
at all of what the Government intended 
to permit between now and the time for 
handing over the Mandate. So long as 
we retain authority that is something 
which lies within our capacity, and not 
within that of the United Nations. It 
is clear that some alterations will have 
to be made because, apart from anything 
else, if the evacuation of our troops is to 
be completed Cyprus must be cleared. 
Those now in Cyprus must be returned to 
Palestine. 


So much for the position up to 15th 
May which, I hope, will be regarded as 
the conclusive and final date. Now for 
the position between 15th May and Ist 
August, which is the latest date by which 
our troops will remain in Palestine. I 
am glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
made it clear that after 15th May our 
troops will remain in Palestine only be- 
cause it has been impossible to get them 
away before, that they will be there only 
to evacuate themselves and their warlike 
stores and not to carry out the sort of 
role in that country for which they have 
so Jong been responsible under His 
Majesty’s Government. It is right to 
make it’ quite clear that these troops will 
not be available for police duties under 
the authority of the United Nations. It 
would be intolerable if that were to be 
a condition. 

I am quite sure that although that 
position is right, and one which we must 
maintain, Members will recognise what 
a difficult position it. will be, how difficult 
it will be for British troops in that country 
to protect themselves and their immediate 
surroundings and to have to ignore per- 
haps bloodshed and riots going on not far 
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(Mr. Stanley. | 
away from them. It is because the 
position will be so difficult that all of us 
want to see that stay shortened as much 
as possible. I have had occasion several 
times to talk on the matter of economy, 


but I assure the right hon. Gentleman 


that in this case, so urgent are the reasons 
for our withdrawing and so great are the 
dangers of our remaining, it may well 
be wise policy to hasten this evacuation, 
even at the risk of some increased material 
loss owing to inability to remove certain 
stores. 


Lastly, the Government have said before 
and it has been reiterated today by the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the Govern- 
ment are not prepared to enforce partition 
upon unwilling participants. I believe 
that that decision is right. It would be 
an impossible position if British troops 
and British police were expected to en- 
force a decision to which His Majesty’s 
Government have never given their assent. 
There is all the difference between enforc- 
ing partition, and facilitating the work of 
the United Nations Commission. I agree 
that it is not right for us to bear the 
brunt of enforcing a decision from which 
His Majesty’s Government abstain, but I 
am equally certain that it is right that 
we, aS a member of the United Nations 
and as people who have an interest in 
the future of Palestine and an interest in 
our troops still remaining, to facilitate as 
much as possible the difficult work of the 
Commission which will take over. 


I certainly gathered from the speech of 
the Colonial Secretary that that was his 
view, and that between now and 15th 
May all facilities will be given to this 
Commission to assume, with as little 
delay as possible, the various offices and 
functions when the day of the transfer 
comes. 


Mr. Mikardo (Reading): Would not the 
right hon. Gentleman say that the an- 
nouncement made by my right hon. 
Friend that the Five Power Commission 
were to be kept out of Palestine until a 
little before 15th May, is the very oppo- 
site of facilitating their work? 


Mr. Stanley: I can see certain difficul- 
ties that might arise either by having too 
little or too much overlap between the 
two authorities. We cannot have two 
Kings of Brentford. But that will not 
prevent officials of the Commission com- 
ing in beforehand. I would suggest that 
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it might not prevent, not the whole Com- 
mission, but say the chairman or one’ of 
the members also coming, in such a way 
as not to offer an alternative to the 
authority of our Government, and being 
there for a somewhat longer time. 


Mr. Sydney Silverman (Nelson and 
Colne): That would include the adminis- 
trative staffs. 


Mr. Stanley: Certainly. I assume that 
the administrative staffs will be brought 
in and will be taught their jobs as soon 
as they are available. I am sure that 
the right hon. Gentleman will realise the 
necessity for making the transfer as 
smooth as possible in the interests of 
everybody. As I tried to show before, 
it is in nobody’s interest that law and 
order and other vital services should 
break down at the time when the trans- 
fer is made. 


This may be the end of the chapter. 


I do not believe that it is the end of the © 


story. We are now on the verge of 
abandoning our authority and of laying 
down our responsibility, but I am 
sure that this country will never lose its 
interest in, or its concern for, Palestine. 
We have a particular interest which 
comes from years of past association, and 
from years of effort, hope and achieve- 
ment which we have seen in that country. 
We have the general interest that all shall 
share in a part of the world which we 
want to see made to contribute to the 
peace and prosperity of the world as a 
whole. 


Therefore, I feel that, whoever we are, 
there is one thing on which we can unite. 
Wherever we sit in this House, wherever 
our past sympathies in this problem have 
lain, and however we may regard the 
present solution, all of us, I am sure, will 
unite to condemn any attempt by either 
side to solve this problem by force of 
arms. We read of many explosive state- 
ments in the Middle East today, and we 
see only too clearly how, with an inflam- 
mable population, explosive statements 
can result in disastrous action. We see the 
advice given to the peoples there to shoot 
it out. I believe that that will do no good 
to anybody. Whatever the military results 
of a civil war in Palestine might be, I am 
sure that to the great mass of the people 
it can bring nothing but bloodshed and 
chaos, and it can only result in Palestine 
having to remain for years in the economic 
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abyss from which the rest of the world 
is trying to climb. 

I am sure that people in Palestine will 
realise, and can be made to realise, that 
the future can hold for them better things 
than just the bomb, the bullet and the 
knife. After all, here is the solution of 
the United Nations, in other words, the 
solution of the nations of the world 
assembled together. A particular respon- 
sibility is therefore imposed upon the 
United Nations—upon the nations of the 
world as a whole—for the country for 
which their solution has been accepted. 
I believe that that particular responsibility 
is not only negative. It is not only the 
negative one that aggression must not be 
allowed to sabotage the solution, but a 
constructive one, too, of ensuring that the 
solution that they propose can be made a 
success of by the people, if they so desire. 
It carries with it an obligation on all 
members of the United Nations to help, 
and indeed to make sacrifices, for the 
economic prosperity of that area. 


I hope, therefore, far distant as those 
hopes may seem today in the growing 
unrest and violence which, unfortunately, 
we see in that country, that the day may 
come when the Palestine which is now to 
be divided may unite in a wider interest 
in the Middle East. All of us feel that, 
upon economic grounds alone, that area 
of the world is never likely, except 
through some form of unity, to achieve 
the new standard which the Arabs them- 
selves are beginning to reach. Far away 
as the prospect may seem to us today, 
the act of division which we are now 
having to accept may, in the long run, 
prove to be the prelude to a stili wider 
unification. If and when that day comes 
we, in present circumstances, shall not be 
able to claim any credit; at least we shall 
be able to feel that our efforts and 
achievements in the past have not been 
wasted and that the labours and sacrifices 
of our people will have met with a 
reward. 


5.8 p.m. 

Mr. Ivor Thomas (Keighley): One of 
the difficulties in Debates on Palestine has 
been that our sympathies can become 
engaged much too easily on one side or 
on the other. The two right hon. 
Gentlemen who have so far spoken in 
the Debate have given us an admirable 
lesson in objectivity, which I shall try to 
follow. I must confess, however, that 
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there is one party in this matter with 
whom my sympathies readily become 


engaged, that is the British administrators 


and British troops who have given such an 
example of patience, courage and for- 
bearance in the most difficult of tasks 
which this country has had to face for a 
long time. To all of them, from Sir Alan 
Cunningham downwards, I am sure the 
House would like to express its warmest 
gratitude and its best hopes for that most 
difficult part of the chapter which is now 
opening. 

My right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies has made an elo- 
quent and cogent defence of the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government. I fear, how- 
ever, that even his grave words did not 
do full justice to the sombre pageant 
which is now opening before us in the 
Middle East. I have weighed my words 
carefully, and I think it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that unless there is a marked 
change of heart we shall see the oblitera- 
tion of many Jewish communities in the 
Middle East, we shall see a long and 
squalid warfare—the warfare of the gun- 
man and bombardier in the back street— 
in which the Jewish national home will 
probably be engulfed, and we shall see 
the United Nations, already to some 
extent discredited both by the lines of the 
sclution and by the methods taken to 
obtain it, shaken to its foundations. 


Mr. Janner (Leicester, West): Will my 
hon. Friend say on what grounds he sug- 
gests the United Nations conclusions have 
been discredited? If he looks at the list 
of nations who have agreed to those con- 
clusions he will find the conclusions are 
held by the vast majority of the nations, 
and certainly by all the independent 
nations. 


Mr. Thomas: Surely, my hon. Friend 
cannot have failed to notice the immense 
pressure that was used in bringing about 
the solution. 


Mr. Janner: Nonsense. Would my hon. 
Friend suggest that Australia, Canada and 
New Zealand were under any pressure? 


Mr. Thomas: My hon. Friend must 
really be very ingenuous if he believes 
what he has said. I cannot believe that 
the solution has come about wholly by 
the force of reason. The solution itself 
contains many obvious defects. The right 
hon. Member for East Bristol_— 
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Hon. Members: West Bristol. 
Mr. Stanley: In Bristol, 


““ East is East, and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet.’ sy 

Mr. Thomas: I apologise to the. right 
hon. Gentleman. I concede that in -the 
case of the right hon. Member for West 
Bristol (Mr. Stanley) and the right hon. 
and learned Member for East Bristol (Sir 
S. Cripps), the twain shall. never meet. 
As the right hon. Gentleman pointed out, 
there are many obvious defects in the 
Proposals made by the United Nations. 
One of them was the original proposal 
that Jaffa should be given to the Jews— 
a proposal which the Jews themselves 
have rejected, and which has now been 
Tectified. I do not think such matters 
redound to the credit of a great inter- 
national organisation. I view the future 
with a great deal of despondency, and 
I am bound to say that I think His 
Majesty’s Government have contributed 
in some measure to the grave outlook. 


I should like to make it clear that I 
have no quarrel with the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government so far as it has 
gone. There cannot be any quarrel with 
the decision to surrender the Mandate and 
evacuate British Forces from Palestine. 
As my right hon. Friend has said, it 
corresponds exactly to the mood of the 
nation, and, in the circumstances, I do 
not think we could have done otherwise. 
Where I differ from the Policy pursued 
by His Majesty’s Government recently is 
that I think the negative attitude which 
we .have adopted throughout these pro- 
ceedings is not worthy of a great Power 
and of our special responsibilities in this 
matter. It is perfectly proper that, hav- 
ing remitted the matter to the United 
Nations, we should then not try to 
influence the decision of the committee, 
but when the committee had reported we 
should have taken some more positive 
action to try to get the best 
Possible settlement in the light of 
that decision. The question of 
of boundaries to which the right hon. 
Member for West Bristol referred is 
typical. I am glad to see that in the 
important question of the future of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Places, to which 
this country and many others in the 
Christian world. pay particular attention, 
our representative on the Trusteeship 
Council is going to take a Positive part. 
I wish we had taken such a Positive part 
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in-shaping the plan which has come to 
us, because I think it might then have 
been a better plan. | 

- I.do not: think any good purpose will 
be served by Taking over the past. The 
best we can do in this Debate is to try 
to see if we can make any suggestion 
which will avoid the tragic events which 
now seem to be looming up in the Middle 
East. For my own part, I think that if, 
with all the knowledge we now Possess, we 
were living in r9r7 we should not have 
given the Balfour Declaration. It is very 
easy to be wise after the event, and I do 
not claim that I should necessarily have 
acted any more wisely in 1917. But we 
are not now living in 1917; we are living 
in 1947, and we have to face the fact 
that under the stimulus of the Balfour 
Declaration and the promise of a national 
home for the Jewish People in Palestine, 
there are about 650,000 Jews in the 
country. Ever since the persecution of 
the Jews in ermany, and certainly since 
the time of the Peel Report, some form 
of partition has become inevitable, The 
only way of settling the relations between 
Jews and Arabs is to give them separate 
communities of their own, but that by 
itself is not sufficient. I do not think 
partition is the main element in this 
matter. If it were a question of partition 
alone, I see no reason why the Arabs 
Should not agree with Mr. Balfour’s 
description of Palestine as “‘ a small notch 
in the Arab Jands.”’ 


Mr. Janner: He was referring to Trans- 
jordan. 


Mr. Thomas: He was referring to the 
whole of Palestine at that time, and 
included Transjordan. A fortiort the 
Present territory described in the United 
Nations Report is a stil] smaller notch 
in the Arab lands. What the Arabs fear 


is that this small notch will be used, if 


I may rapidly change the metaphor, as 
a bridgehead for an expansion into the 
other Arab Jands, and, indeed, there is a 
good deal of evidence in support of that 
view. 

I have here a pamphlet, which many, 
hon. Members will have received, pur- 
Porting to be the record of a discussion 
between the commander of the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi and the chairman of the United 
NUations Special Committee on Palestine, 
I do not know what authenticity is to be 
attached to it, but if it is the case that the 
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-chairman of the United Nations Special 


Committee made contact with the leader 


of this illegal movement while he was 
there, I am bound to say that I think it 


is.a grave abuse of the hospitality which 


‘Was accorded him. In this pamphlet the 
commander of the Irgun Zvai Leumi is 
alleged to claim that they will not accept 


partition and that they intend to do all 
they can to resist it. Therefore, can we 


wonder at the attitude which has been 


taken by the Arabs towards partition? 
In my view there is only one hope for 


a solution to this problem. It is that the 


Arabs on their side should be willing to 
accept partition within the frontiers now 


‘Proposed, or, at least, within revised 


frontiers drawn with more knowledge of 
the problems cf Palestine; while the Jews 
on their part should surrender their claim 
to unlimited immigration. Immigration is 
the key to this problem. It is the Arabs’ 


fear that they are going to be flooded by 


millions of immigrants that creates the 


.preblem, not the relatively small amount 


of territory that is involved. We cannot 
hope to solve the problem of the Jewish 
displaced persons in Palestine. That has 
been recognised by the United Nations 
Organisation itself. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
Jews who hope to get out of Europe. 


- We are in the middle of one of the great 


secular movements of the Jewish people. 
It has been going on since about 1890— 
a great movement of Jews out of Russia 
westwards into Europe, on to the New 
World, and now into Palestine. Tt is out 
of the question to think that Palestine can 
absorb all these numbers. The Jews 
should accept the fact that Palestine 


cannot absorb all the Jews who wish to 
leave the countries in Which they are at 


present. Even so, partition will achieve 
for them what they have said is their 


“Major aim: it will achieve a national 


home. The complaint of the Zionist Organ- 
isation has always been that the Jews 
throughout the world have a feeling of 
homelessness. They have said, ‘‘ Give us 
a State, and then this feeling of homeless- 
ness, which make us wanderers through- 
out the world, will be removed.” If the 
Arabs would be willing on their part to 
accept the Jewish State, within something 
like the frontiers now proposed, and if the 
Jews on their part would be willing to sur- 
render the claim to unlimited immigra- 
tion, then there would be a Possibility of 
a solution. 
73M 
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It is late to advance the suggestion, but 
I should like to see the Arab and Jewish 
communities facing the prospect that lies 
before them, Unless they attempt to come 
to some solution there is a grim prospect 
that the best hopes on either side are 
likely to be deluged in blood. It is with 
small hope that the parties will come to 
an agreement that I make this suggestion: 
but unless it is adopted, I am bound to 
confess that the prospect before us will 
be one that fills me with horror. 


5.23 p.m. 


Mr, A. R. W. Low (Blackpool, North): 
I am in the position of a comparatively 
inexperienced man in these affairs, follow- 
ing as I do the Secretary of State, the 
right hon. Member for West Bristol (Mr. 
Stanley) and the hon. Member for Keighley 
(Mr. Ivor Thomas) who have studied these 
Matters very closely and have given of 
their best in the service of their country 
in so doing. I am sure that the House 
will not expect me to achieve the same 
high standard they reached. I do hope, 
however, that I shall follow them, at 
least, in their fairness and objectivity. 
The hon. Member for Keighley has made 
it very difficult for me to make my 
speech without boring the House, because 
so much of what he said I had hoped to 
say; but, perhaps, that is to the advantage 
of hon. Gentlemen who have got to listen 
to me, for I now have less to say. 


Let me add my tribute to our 
administrators, to our High Commis- 
sioner and his predecessors, to our 
Colonial servants, and particularly, to our 
soldiers and the officers who have responsi- 
bility for them, whose problems I have 
chosen to study partycularly. I was very 
glad to hear both right hon. Gentlemen 
pay well deserved tributes to them. I 
should also like to emphasise what the 
hon. Member for Keighley said, that in 
the next five months the difficulties of 
those out there in Palestine are going to 
be no less but far greater than they have 
been before. We in this House owe to 
them the duty of seeing that in this period 
we do not make their task one whit more 
difficult, one whit more dangerous. 


I should like the Colonial Secretary to 
pass on to the War Office a suggestion 
I am going to make which affects our 
soldiers particularly. I believe that 
Palestine is no place for the very young 
National Service men at this moment. | 
understand that men of only four months’ 
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service are being sent out there. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will pass on to 
the Secretary of State for War the feeling, 
which, I expect, is that of the whole 
House, that that is not a country for those 
men at this time. Although the evacua- 
tion and withdrawal from Palestine is not 
an operation comparable to those with- 
drawals we had to undertake at the 
beginning of the last war, it is still difficult. 
It is well known that, even from the 
administrative angle, the operation of 
withdrawal is the most difficult of all the 
operations which fall to any of the fighting 
Services. It is, therefore, necessary not 
only that the very young men should not 
be sent there, but that our Services there 
should consist of the very best men we 
have. 


I should like to say a word about the 
security arrangements in Palestine 
between now and 15th May, or such 
earlier date when we hand over the 
Mandate. I was sorry that we had no 
fuller account from the Secretary of State 
today. The vote of the Assembly on 


- 29th November, whichever way it went, 


necessarily made our authority less in 
Palestine: necessarily, therefore, made the 
job of keeping law and order more diffi. 
cult. I do not know what plans His 
Majesty’s Government have for effecting 
the withdrawal of our troops from 
Palestine. All I do know is that the 
Government have had 12 months in which 
to make up their mind about such plans, 
and that in those 12 months they should 
have been able to get rid of most of the 
stores and equipment to which the 
Colonial Secretary referred. Tt was the 
declared intention of the Government to 
hand over the Mandate following its 
reference to the Assembly. 

It seems to me quite wrong for the 
right hon. Gentleman ‘to justify the 
delayed withdrawal, when he has had 12 
months to plan it out, by saying he has 
not got enough stores and equipment out. 
I hope that the F oreign Secretary, or he 
himself at some other time, will be able 
to tell us that we are well on the wav 
to the completion of the evacuation of 
the stores and the tail part of our Forces, 
I hope that so long as we are responsible 
for law and order we shall not make it 
all the more difficult for those soldiers 
and police we have there, and who are 
exercising responsibility for us, by 
I do not 
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know whether we have ever been told— 
I do not think we have—what is the 
proportion between the troops that 
actually keep law and order, and the 
administrative troops—the tail; but I am 
certain that there is a great majority of 
services, the administrative tail, that 
could be, and quickly ought to be, pulled 
out. 


Yesterday, I asked the Secretary of 
State a Question about the Haganah. I 
mention this now, not because I wish to 
embitter feelings between the Jews and 
the Arabs, but because I want to know 
the position. Hitherto, the position has 
always been that the Haganah was not a 
legal body, and, therefore, no member of 
it could carry arms. I was glad to hear 
the Under-Secretary say, in reply to my 
Question: 

‘““The Haganah has not been in any way 
recognised as a legal body by the Palestine 
Government.’’— [OFFICIAL REPORT, roth 
December, 1947; Vol. 445, C. 209. | 
I now ask the Secretary cf State: Why, 
then, is it that every Press reporter who 
sends messages to any of the British news- 
papers seems to take it as a matter of 
course that members of the Haganah are 
recognised and are allowed to calry arms? 
This is not a matter to which we should 
shut our eyes. Either the Hanagah is a 
lawful body—and the Secretary of State 
may like to justify that that should be so 
in the present state of affairs—or it is 
not. I feel that in the interests of peace 
between the two parties concerned, the 
position should be made absolutely clear, 
not merely by question and answer in 
the House, but by the facts as they are 
in Palestine for all to see. 


I have one further point about evacua- 
tion. I hope the Secretary of State has 
studied closely the reports of © what 
happened in India, where we have seen 
how uncertainty about their future 
affected the work and general competence 
of the servants of the Government of 
India. I cannot stress too much the im- 
portance of telling the Colonial servants, 
the Palestine Government servants and 
the police what their position will be in 
the future, what compensation is to be 
paid—_—__ 

Mr. Wyatt (Birmingham, Aston): 
Surely, the hon. Member is not suggest- 
ing that uncertainty in any way impaired 
the efficiency of the British elements in 
the Indian Civil Service? 
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Mr. Low: I am suggesting that it made 
it much more difficult for them to work, 
because they were worried about their 
future. However well they did _ their 
work, I am certain, from what many of 
them have told me, that their anxiety 
about the future was very great, and 
must have resulted in taking their minds 
off matters which were much more im- 
portant. I am now putting this to the 
Secretary of State as my view. Surely, 
we have enough experience of these 
matters now to make up our minds what 
should be done? Let us publish the 
terms which are to be offered by way of 
compensation, pension and soon. Do not 
let us go on bargaining to try to save 
the last pound. Let us be generous, as 
my right hon. Friend said, and, above 
all, certain. 


Turning now to the United Nations 
aspect, I have always supported the 
United Nations and hold it as a gain that 
when one great Power draws out of 
Palestine, the vacuum of authority or 
power thus created is to be filled, not 
just by another great Power, but by the 
United Nations. However, at the moment 
the United Nations organisation has very 
little actual power; that is the trouble. 
One cannot remove authority from a 
place and leave nothing, that state of 
affairs will not last effectively for any 
length of time. This is the first time upon 
which the United Nations organisation 
has acted as such and taken over respon- 
sibility for a part of the world, and the 
sooner it is made clear that the Commis- 
sion must arrive there with authority and 
power the better, because unless that is 
done we shall very soon see the end of 
an effective United Nations organisation. 


I wish to refer to the way in which 
the United Nations organisation has 
handled this matter, because in some 
people’s minds it is bound to create a 
precedent for the future. That is why 
this problem has always been so im- 
portant, and is the significance of the 
pressure for votes mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Keighley, about which we 
have all heard; although we have no first- 
hand evidence, we can accept or not what 
we read and are told. That is why, too, 
I consider of the utmost importance the 
fact that the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine met the commander 
and two other representatives of the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi. If they did—and I 
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believe they did, because all the delega- 
tions other than the British delegation at 
the United Nations Genera] Assembly 
received a memorandum to that effect, 
and apparently nobody denied it—then 
it seems to me that they did something 
utterly wrong; it is utterly wrong that the 
United Nations should send a Special 
Committee who have powers, or who take 
powers unto themselves, to talk to wanted 
men who have blood on their hands— 
because that is the position of those par- 
ticular men. 


I ask—I hope without embittering 
feelings, but this is a matter of im- 
portance at the present time—how it was 
that members of the United Nations 
Special Committee could go to Palestine 
and, in a moment, as it were, find out, 
not only the name of the commander, but 
where he lived, so that they could meet 
him; whereas we, who have been there 
for years, with all the security instruments 
and arrangements of a governing Power, 


are unable either to name the man or to 
produce his location at any time. That. 


seems to me a most extraordinary thing. 
I know the difficulties. We have tried— 
and it is a credit to us—to obey the rules 
of ordinary government, and we have not 
arrested anybody without proof that he 
or she was responsible for a crime. It 
is a shocking thing that, on the first 
occasion when the United Nations actively 
enters into responsibility for a part of the 
world, they should make what I believe 
to be this most outrageous of mistakes, 
to put it no higher. 


I pass to the Middle Eastern aspect of 
the whole problem. I was very glad to 
hear the Foreign Secretary say—I think 
in his first statement to the House as 
Foreign Secretary—that he treated the 


problem of Palestine as a Middle Eastern. 


problem. I am sure that is right. I 
sometimes wonder how much it was 
treated as a Middle Eastern problem by 
the United Nations Assembly, who have 
perhaps less experience in these matters 
than statesmen in this country. If it was 
then right to treat Palestine as a Middle 
Eastern problem, it is still right, and will 
be so even when it is under the control 
of the United Nations Commission, and 
even when it is independent. I hope we 
shall have some statement from the 
Foreign Secretary on his future policy 
in this regard, but I will not detain the 
House in referring further to that aspect. 
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fMr. Low. ] 
As has been said, what we are really 
concerned with in this House is looking 


to the future, and to the immediate future, 


of this unhappy country. I wish I were 
able to put forward suggestions which I 
was certain would ease the problem in 
any way. -Of one thing I am quite cer- 
tain, and that is that when we announce 
our intentions to withdraw, we should 
stick to the date, and should not on any 
account postpone our withdrawal. 
Secondly, we should by announcement of 
our plans and policy, by advice, and if 
necessary by our outspoken criticism, em- 
phasise to the Uni-ed Nations Commission 
the importance of hurrying on with their 
arrangements. One of the ways in which 
our security arrangements in the next five 
months will be most helped, will be if 
the Arabs and Jews know that when we 
go, there will be as good, if not better 
security arrangements to follow on. That 
will help us, and it will also help the 
Arabs and Jews. 


I hope that we shall impress upon the 
United Nations Commission the urgency 
0’ the matter, and the tremendous amount 
of work that hag to be done in a short 
time, much of which might have been done 
a little earlier. I hope that both Jews and 
Arabs will realise that this country has 
always had a friendship for them, and has 
always recognised their problems and 
needs. I hope that when they get indepen- 
dence, in circumstances vastly more diffi- 
cult than those for which we had hoped 
they will realise that they have the good- 
will of this House and everyone in this 
country. 


.4i p.m. 

Mr. Crossman (Coventry, East): It has 
been generally agreed in the Debate so 
far that the conditions under which the 
Arabs and Jews are now achieving inde- 


pendence, for which both of them have. 


fought the British, could not be worse. 
We have to record in this Debate, looking 
back over the last two and a half years, 
that we have missed golden opportunities 
to solve this problem. We should record 
also the losses which have been involved 
in our policy. Something like £200 million 
has been spent on this campaign in Pales- 
tine, which is ending now in evacuation. 
Stores are to be left behind because we 
cannot take them with us. The gigantic 
aerodrome at Lydda which has been 
vastly extended since the war, has to be 
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abandoned, as well as the huge barracks 
at Gaza costing {5 million. We have to 
record the fact that someone has blundered 
and blundered very expensively. 
Another thing we have to record is that 
a few men in Palestine with a genuine 
devotion to the country never got a 
chance. 

During the 18 months before the refer- 
ence of this matter to U.N.O., there has 
been no British policy. What happened 
was that we got the worst of both worlds. 
For 18 months we imposed by force “* no 
policy ”’ on Jews and Arabs, and I find it 
very strange 


Mr. Stokes: How can you impose 
nothing ? 


Mr. Crossman: We imposed a status 
quo, which neither the Arabs nor the 
Jews wanted. We imposed a vacillation 
which pleased no one. By imposing 
“no policy,’ we have made it infinitely 
more difficult to impose a sensible policy 
after that delay. All these criticisms 
must be made in this Debate, which, in 
a sense, is the obituary of the British 
rule in Palestine. Criticisms have also 
been made of our conduct at the United 
Nations assembly. In my view, after the 
matter was referred to the United 
Nations, the attitude of the Government 
has been that of the skilful negotiator. 
Before I went to Lake Success, I wrote 
a letter to ‘‘ The Times ’’ to the effect 
that we should accept the U.N.S.C.O.P. 
report, and have a_ positive policy 
at Lake Success. Having spent a few 
days in the atmosphere of that place, 
which is so singularly misnamed, one be- 
gins to realise the wisdom of the 
Because of 
our record during the last two years in 
Palestine, we were suspect from the start. 
That is why it was only by remaining 
quiet, and by taking no positive action, 
that the Colonial Secretary could pro- 
duce the situation in which an American- 
Russian agreement on partition was 
possible. A good deal of credit is due 
to the Government for having created 
that situation. 


I was really amazed at the perform- 
ance of the hon. Member for Keighley 
(Mr. Ivor Thomas). I am very pleased 
that what was said came from below 
the Gangway and not above it. We find 
that when Britain has referred this ques- 
tion to U.N.O., and when U.N.O. de- 
cides on something some of us do not 
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like, then up get Members to say the 


decision is partisan and prejudiced. If 
the United Nations is ever going to work, 
it will be because people accept not only 
the things they like, but the things they 
do not like. Far the most important 
part of the Colonial Secretary’s state- 
ment today was his acceptance of the 
United Nations decision. He set thereby 
an example of good U.N. behaviour. 
When a decision which is given is un- 
popular it must be accepted by the 
country most affected. I think it is highly 
discreditable for Members to try to ex- 
plain away the overwhelming majority 
decision, with eight votes beyond the 
two-thirds - majority as the result of 
American ‘‘ pressure.’’ 


I went through the list of names of 
those who voted. There is one country in 
Europe which could have been pressed 
by America, and that is Greece. It 
could have been alleged that there was 
certain pressure there, but Greece voted 
against partition. Six Latin-American 
countries abstained, and one _ voted 
against partition. Where was the block 
which voted for partition? It was all 
the British Dominions, with the excep- 
tion of Pakistan, and every European 
State, with the exception of that famous 
part of the American block, Yugo- 
slavia, which abstained. Where are the 
signs of pressure? Were the French 
under American pressure, the Dutch or 
the Norwegians? 


This is the most outrageous assertion to 
make, and it is being made by people 
who are not prepared to accept the basic 
principles of the United Nations, 
namely, that we have to accept things 
even if we do not like them, and loyally 
carry them out. The Government are to 
be congratulated for the unreserved way 
they have accepted the decision. 


Mr. Lipson (Cheltenham): The hon. 
Member tells us that he was at Lake 
Success for three days. Can he give an 
assurance that during that time he saw 
no evidence that the United States were 
bringing any undue pressure? 


Mr. Crossman: On the contrary, I was 
horrified to observe that the Latin- 
American States were being rather 
actively advised to abstain. Pressure in 
U.N.O. is not all one-sided, and we 
ought not to complain of pressure be- 
cause we do not like a decision. It occurs 
with every decision. 
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Let us turn to the practical question of 
what we can do to help this decision. I 
do not think that we ought simply to con- 
sider getting out as fast as possible. We 
have to do that, but do not let us put our 
whole mind simply to getting the troops 
out. We have a serious responsibility in 
that area. On: our policy depends greatly 
the success or failure of partition, for 
firstly we have a great influence on the 
Arab League. In fact, we created it and 
still sway its decisions. I hope that the 
Foreign Secretary will use all his in- 
fluence. He went on record against 
partition. His personal view was opposed 
to it. He could, I think, go to the Arab 
League and say, ‘“‘ The peace of the world 
depends on U.N.O. I do not like this 


either, but we have to accept this if we 


believe in law and order.’’ I hope that 
will be the attitude of British diplomacy 
in all its dealings with the Arab League. 
Secondly, we have quite special] influence 
in Transjordan, which covers the whole 
Eastern frontier of Palestine. We can 
make certain that no illegal arms go 
through Transjordan to Palestine to either 
side. Wecan make sure that no ‘ volun- 
teers’? from the Arab Legion go into 
Palestine. If they do go in, the rest of 
the world will rightly say, ‘‘ If Trans- 
jordan soldiers volunteer for Palestine it is 
done with British consent.’’ I hope that 
it will be part of the Government’s policy 
that Transjordan remains really neutral. 


There was one point that worried me 
in the Colonial Secretary’s speech, and 
that was the suggestion that the U.N.O. 
Commission should come in late. I see 
the point that we cannot have a period of 
many weeks before the actual transference 
of sovereignty, but the presence of the 
U.N.O. Commission at the beginning 
seems to be essential if the idea of U.N.O. 
and the authority of U.N.O. is to be 
brought to bear in Palestine. That 
authority is the only thing today that 
stands between Palestine and civil war, 
confusion and disaster. Unless U.N.O. 
can make itself felt with something of 
real authority there is no hope for that 
country. I beg the Colonial Secretary to 
see that in every way the presence of 
U.N.O. is made real and effective in 
Palestine from the earliest possible date, 
and that the transfer takes place speedily 
and effectively. 


Mr. Thomas Reid (Swindon): This part 
of the hon. Gentleman’s speech is very 
important, but very nebulous, Can he 
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tell us how our Government is to make 
U.N.O. effective? Does he mean that our 
Government is to put its Forces at the 
disposal of U.N.O.? 


Mr. Crossman: I do not mean that. But 
if we were to give the impression that we 
were trying to keep the U.N.O. Commis- 
sion out till the last moment, that would 
not be the best way of establishing its 
authority in Palestine. We want the sec- 
retariat set up there at once. We want 
some sign in Palestine of the activity of 
U.N.O. immediately if there is to be a 
successful transference of sovereignty to 
this unfortunate U.N.O. Commission. 


The other thing that I would suggest as 
our policy is that we should still en- 
courage the Russians and Americans in 
their attitude of stopping out. I think 
that one of the most short-sighted British 
complaints is that the Americans are not 
taking an active part in Palestine. If we 
bring the Americans politically and mih- 
tarily into the Middle East there are cer- 
tain things that inevitably will follow. The 
Middle East will become the battle ground 
between two great Powers. The only 
hope of the Middle East and of Palestine 
is that it becomes a political vacuum and 
that each of the two Powers will be con- 
tent not actively to interfere on the under- 
standing that the other will also refrain 
from interfering. I believe that we should 
not go on jeering at the Americans as 
though we wanted to see American sol- 
diers in the Middle East, and a third 
world war brought appreciably nearer. 


May I now say a word on the position 
of the Arabs and of the Jews. The main 
spring of Arab nationalism today is their 
hatred of imperialism, by which they 
mean being treated as puppets in the 
struggle for oil and the strategic jockeyings 
of the great Powers. What we want to 
see is that when we go out of Palestine 
these people are given a chance to live 
on their own, and to collaborate on reason- 
able terms with the West not as subjects, 
but as equals, and not with troops im- 
posed as would be the case if we had 
Americans and Russians going into 
Palestine today. Of all the Westerners 
who have gone to the Middle East, there 
are only two groups who have done so 
with completely disinterested views. The 
first was the American missionaries who 
founded Beirut University, to whom me 
Arab nationalist movement owes a debt 
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of gratitude. They founded the universi- 
ties for the Arabs and stimulated the 
Renaissance. The only other group of 
people who went with complete disinterest 
to the Middle East to build it up and 
develop it were the Jews. It is one of 
the tragedies of the Jews that they are 
associated in the Arab mind with Western 
Imperialism and hated as a symbol of 
the West. They are linked in the Arab 
mind with the British soldier, the oil 
magnate and all the other things which 
the Arab wants to be rid of. That is why 
I do not think that we want to urge 
American Armies to go into the Middle 
Fast. 


If the Americans and Russians are not 
to send troops, where is to be found the 
armed force that will take the place of 
British soldiers? I entirely agree with 
the Colonial Secretary, and I think that 
it is our job to say, “‘ If these five men 
of the U.N. Commission are sent out there 
with only a secretariat and no Armed 
Forces at their disposal, there is no reason- 
able chance of the partition being carried 
through successfully.”’ I believe that if 
that view were expressed from all sides 
of the House, it might have some effect. 
It might make America and Russia realise 
that they must be prepared to agree to 
the proposal which was put forward by 
Guatemala, that an international police 
force should be sent to Palestine, com- 
posed exclusively of contingents from the 
middle and smaller Powers. I believe 
that is the only proposal with any 
prospect of success. Why was the 
U.N.S.C.O.P. Committee so successful? 
Because there was no great power on it. 
I believe that if from one of our 
Dominions, one of the Latin-American 
bloc, one of the Eastern bloc and one of 
the smaller European States contingents 
were sent to Palestine, they would really 
act as a deterrent, and prevent the spread 
of confusion from Palestine to the whole 
of the Middle East. 


The importance of having a U.N.O. 
police force in Palestine, is to prevent 
rioting in Palestine spreading to the whole 
Middle East, and to prevent aggression 
from outside Palestine. A small symbolic 
force would deter States from around 
Palestine from acts of aggression which 
we have seriously to fear on the present 
plan. Such a police force is a practical 
proposal on one condition—that the 
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Americans support it. As the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Bristol (Mr. Stanley) knows 
better than I, you cannot have partition 
without enforcement. Nobody on _ the 
Pee] Commission ever supposed that you 
could have partition by agreement. Now 
we have the U.N.O. proposal for par- 
tition but without the armed force 
essential for its imposition. Yet unless it 
is imposed, there is no chance of Jews 
and Arabs getting together after the two 
States are established. 


I am not particularly alarmed about 
the rumours of Arab armies massing on 
the frontiers of Palestine. I am very 
alarmed by the impact of the U.N.O. 
decision on the Arab world. It has been 
an enormous shock to those peoples, and 
I do not think we ought to underestimate 
it. Particularly on this side of the House 
we ought not to oversimplify the situa- 
tion by saying that, if the pashas and 
the effendi were not there, everything 
would be smooth. The real tragedy in the 
Arab world is that conciliation is far more 
possible to achieve with the pashas and 
the effendi. But if the volcanic forces 


now being held back ever get going, there 
would be the wildest xenophobia directed 
against the western world in which the 


Jews would be engulfed as well. That 
is what we are really concerned with when 
we are concerned with the effect of 
partition on the Arab world. 


It is not the immediate question of 
rioting and guerilla armies; it is whether 
the relations of the whole Western world 
are not endangered by this conflict. 
British diplomacy has, alas, concentrated 
Arab attention to the Zionist issue. At 
meetings of the Arab League British 
representatives have been in attendance 
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regularly, even when the most violent . 


anti-Jewish actions were approved. We 
are now suffering the consequences of 
creating the Arab League on the basis of a 
single programme of denying a Jewish 
State to the Jews. So much for the Arabs. 


As for the Jews I do not think they 
are celebrating in Palestine today. They 
know quite well the problem they are 
facing, but I have found a very dan- 
gerous tendency amongst Jews outside 
Palestine. I have heard Jews say, ‘‘ We 
do not want an international police force 


in Palestine. Our boys can do it.’’ That 


is the sort of irresponsible nonsense which 

every Jew and every friend of the Jews 

in this House should condemn. A field 
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cannot be ploughed if the ploughman has 
a musket in one hand, and oranges cap- 
not be picked if the pickers have to carry 
hand grenades. If all the Jews in 
Palestine are going to be called up per- 
manently to fight the Arab the economy 
of that country will break down. One 
of Dr. Weizmann’s great sayings was, 
“We cannot be imperialist in Palestine 
since we are only 600,000 men, women 
and children and we cannot afford the 
loss of one of them because they are 
so valuable to us.’’ 


I would appeal to the House to realise 
that any incitement to the Jews of Pales- 
time to ‘‘ rely upon themselves ’’ and 
their own military strength is completely 
disastrous to the national home. I believe 
that that is the message that -we should 
send out from this House of Commons to 
the Jews—that they must not rely on the 
partition of Palestine by force or conquest, 
but by international sanction. U.N. 
must give them time to come to terms with 
the Arabs, for without Arab-Jewish concili- 
ation there is no national home, and there 
cannot be a Jewish state unless the Jew 
and the Arab live peaceably together. The 
Jew has got to make the running in con- 
ciliation in the Middle East, because he is 
the one who is wiser, more civilised and 
more progressive. 


I conclude by saying this. There are 
two great things which we have got to 
think about this afterncon and tomorrow, 
One is to ensure—and here the Colonial 
Secretary relieved my mind a great deal— 


that in every possible way we will facili- ” 


tate the work of the U.N.O. Commission. 
I am completely confident that that is 
going to happen. We shall do it inside 
Palestine, and I hope it will also be our 
policy in the whole Middle East in our 
dealings with Transjordan and other Arab 
States. Secondly, we have got to persuade 
the Americans that they cannot hang back 
on this issue of the international police 
force. We can excuse them for not want- 
ing to do anything themselves, but to pre- 
vent the formation of the only force which 
can possibly achieve the peaceful imposi- 
tion of partition would turn into hypocrisy 
their continually expressed desire to help 
the Jewish cause. 


6.5 p.m. 

‘Mr. Lipson (Cheltenham): We have 
had this evening from the hon. Member 
for East Coventry (Mr. Crossman) what 
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[Mr. Lipson. |] 

we always expect from him, a very in- 
teresting speech on the problem of 
Palestine, but I cannot say that I found 
a good many of his arguments convincing 
from the practical point of view. He 
seemed very anxious, for instance, that 
America and Russia should not send their 
troops into Palestine. I think most 
people would say that, as the policy of 
partition which is now to be pursued in 
Palestine is their policy, they ought to 
be prepared to accept responsibility for 
implementing it. I do not believe for a 
moment that his alternative suggestion of 
an international police force representing 
the smaller Powers is likely to achieve the 
objects which he has in mind. We have 
had in Palestine 100,000 men for some 
time and we have found it impossible to 
maintain law and order there. 


The passions that are being aroused 
by the decision to bring about partition 
in Palestine are at least felt as strongly 
by the Arabs as were those felt previously 
by the Jews and we must be prepared 
for a resistance from the Arabs as strong 
as we had to face from the Jews. There- 
fore, it is quite obvious that it should 
be a very strong force that should be 
sent there, if it is to achieve its object, 
and a strong force can only be provided 
by the United States of America and by 
Russia. I am not clear how long it is 
suggested that it will be necessary to im- 
pose partition by force, ‘because the Arab 
opposition will be strong, and I believe 
it is a fallacy to think that it will not 
continue for a very long time. 


Mr. Crossman: I was not suggesting a 
police force for maintaining law and order 
inside either Jewish or Arab State. That 
of course, must be left to the Jewish and 
Arab forces. It was as a sanction to 
prevent exterior pressure on Palestine. 


Mr. Pickthorn (Cambridge University): 
Including immigration? 


Mr. Lipson: The practical value of 
that proposal is, in my opinion, very 
little indeed. What will be required is 
some kind of authority which is strong 
enough to maintain law and order in 
Palestine, and, indeed, the hon. Gentle- 
man confesses himself that the inter- 
national police force will not do it. Per- 
sonally I was very disturbed—and I speak 
as a strong supporter of the United 
Nations and realise what it means to the 
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future of the world—by the new version 
of ‘‘ my country right or wrong,’’ which 


I thought was out of date. The hon. 


Member for East Coventry has now laid 
down the doctrine, ‘‘ U.N.O. right or 


wrong.”” If that doctrine is insisted ' 


upon, in my view, it will kill U.N.O., 


because we will never get the peoples of 


the world—and after all it is upon the 


support of the peoples of the world that 


U.N.O. depends—to support an institution 
if they see it time after time taking deci- 
sions which they believe are contrary to 
their conscience. Therefore, it is not 
being friendly to U.N.O. to suggest that 
we must accept whatever U.N.O. decides 
whether it is right or wrong. 


Mr. Janner: What was the purpose for 
which U.N.O. was formed? 


Mr. Lipson: I would say that the pur- 
pose of U.N.O. is primarily to maintain 
the peace of the world and that the peace 
of the world can only be maintained on a 
basis of justice. 


I oppose the partition of Palestine 
because I believe it is unjust. Now that 
Great Britain has decided to lay down 
the Mandate which she has held for some 
25 years, it is only right and proper that 
tribute should be paid not only to those 
who are responsible in Palestine today, 
but for what this country has made pos- 
sible in Palestine during the period of 
the Mandate. When Britain accepted 
the Mandate in 1922 there were some 
60,000 Jews there; today the number is 
nearly 700,000. What other country in 
the world has during that period made 
a comparable contribution to the problem 
of the homeless Jews seeking a home? 
During the period of the Mandate cities 
have developed and grown, colonies have 
been established, flourishing trade and 
industry have been built up and a Hebrew 
University established. All that has been 
possible under the terms and conditions 
under which Great Britain has held the 
Mandate. 


Mr. Turner-Samuels (Gloucester): 
Through the efforts of the Jews. 


Mr. Lipson: I do not deny the part the 
Jewish settlers have played, but some 
credit is due to the nation which made 
it possible for the Jews to go there. When 
Great Britain has been, to my mind, un- 
fairly attacked and abused in recent years 
for what she has done or is supposed not 
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to have done in Palestine, it is just as 
well to remember these things. 


I say unhesitatingly that Great Britain 
has no reason to be ashamed of the record 
of what she has made possible in Palestine 
during the past 25 years. The shame is 
upon those who have been able to benefit 
by what she has made possible and have 
not shown any appreciation for it. The 
pity of it is that all that has been accom- 
plished in Palestine during the past 25 
years is endangered by partition. The 
period of progress could have continued 
but who can doubt that. partition inevit- 
ably means civil war in Palestine? We 
must face the fact that that means loss 
of life, the destruction of property, the 
creation of a barrier between Jew and 
Arab which it will be impossible to sur- 
mount, the creation of an irredentist 
movement and of a new plague spot in 
the world whenever there is any threat 
of war, and who can say how much of 
what has been done in Palestine in the 
last 25 years will survive all that? 


That has happened because of the over- 
weening ambition of Zionists engaged in 
a purely political gamble. They have 
sacrificed the substance of progress for the 
shadow of political power by the creation 
of a Jewish State. Today in various parts 
of the world Zionists are celebrating the 
establishment of a Jewish State. I would 
remind them of the words used by 
Prospero in ‘‘ The Tempest ’’: 

‘* Praise in departing.”’ 

They should see how this policy develops 
and what the result is. Or they might 
also remember the words which the British 
statesman, Walpole, used when against his 
better judgment he was forced to agree 
that the long peace which had been main- 
tained during his period of office should 
be broken and war should be declared 
upon Spain: 

‘‘ They are ringing their bells now; they may 
be wringing their hands soon.’’ 

I believe that many thousands of Jews 
who are today celebrating the laying down 
of the Mandate by this country may very 
well before long come to pray that Great 


- Britain had never left the country and 


that she were there to maintain law and 
order, life and security, for all. . 

I am not one of those who think that 
because the United States of America and 
Russia have agreed with regard to the 
partition of Palestine, it is necessarily 
right. What is wrong does not become 
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right because the United States and 
Russia agree about it. After all, it was 
always possible for us to come to terms 
with Hitler, and it has been possible for 
us at any time during the negotiations with 
Russia to agree as to the settlement of 
Europe and to the terms of a peace settle- 
ment with Germany; but we believed in 
regard to Hitler, and we believe in regard 
to the negotiations with Russia that we 
can only agree where we believe that 
agreement is right and just. 


Therefore the test we should apply to 
the partition of Palestine is whether it is 
a just and right settlement. I am not 
convinced that it is. I cannot believe 
that the influence of U.N.O. in the world 
is likely to be strengthened by its 
decision about Palestine or by _ the 
manner in which that decision has been 
arrived at. It is no good pretending 
that there were not all kinds of intrigues 
and influences and that a tremendous 
amount of pressure was not brought to 
bear on States in order to bring about 
a settlement. I deplore that settlement 
because I believe that partition will bring 
to Palestine not peace but the sword, and 
for that reason I believe that it is no 
solution. 


I am glad that the Government have 
decided that they will take no part 
whatever in trying to enforce partition. 
I am sure that in deciding that British 
Forces shall not be used for that purpose 
they have behind them the overwhelming 
support of public opinion in this country. 
I would go further and say that in view 
of what has happened in Palestine 
recently, it would be putting an intoler- 
able and unfair strain on our troops to 
ask them to risk their lives to enforce 
the partition settlement. I urge that we 
should withdraw at the earliest possible 
date, and in particular we ought to with- 
draw without delay our soldiers who are 
under 21. It is really not fair to expose 
young and inexperienced soldiers to the 
conditions of service in Palestine at 
present, and even if it is difficult to with- 
draw the mass of troops, I hope that 
some effort will be made in regard to 
the younger ones. 


I am concerned with what is likely to 
happen to the quarter of a million or 
more Jews who are living in Arab States. 
We have already had evidence of the 
physical danger to which they are ex- 
posed. They are innocent hostages and 
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[Mr. Lipson. ] 

may become innocent victims, and I 
would ask His Majesty’s Government to 
make friendly representations to the 
Governments concerned and point out 
what a matter of concern it would be to 
the people of this country if any harm 
should come to them. I know that a mob 
roused by political passions may be diffi- 
cult to restrain, but I am sure that the 
Government would have the agreement of 
every hon. Member if they could make 
friendly representations and say to the 
Arab States that they should not stain the 
cause which many in this House and this 
country believe to be just by allowing 
mob violence of that kind. 


I would like to pay a tribute to the 
very well-balanced and fair statement 
made by my right hon. Friend earlier this 
afternoon, and to ask him what exactly 
is to be the position with regard to immi- 
gration until we surrender the Mandate? 
Is immigration to be allowed to continue 
up to a certain point and if there is— 
I do not want to offend any hon. Members 
who may be Zionist by using the term 
‘‘ilegal immigration ’’—but if there is 


to be immigration over the quota before 


we surrender the Mandate, shall we try 
and prevent it or, because we are laying 
down the Mandate, shall we take no action 
at all? 


I wish it were possible for me to share 
some of the rosy hopes that have been 
expressed with regard to the future of 
Palestine under partition, but I would not 
be honest if I were to say that I believe 
that as long as partition remains, they 
are likely to be realised. We have to 
face the facts, to understand the bitter- 
ness which has been aroused. I believe 
that Great Britain has done her part 
worthily in Palestine. She has made 
many sacrifices for that country but, 
whatever the future may hold for Pales- 
tine, we cannot accept responsibility for 
what follows the decision to bring about 
partition. The effects of that must be 
accepted by those who are responsible for 
making the decision. 


6.22 p.m. 

Mr. Warbey (Luton): The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cheltenham (Mr. Lipson) always 
speaks with great sincerity, and I am sure 
that in the speech he has just made he 
was fully convinced of the genuineness 
and sincerity of what he was saying. 
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Nevertheless, I must confess I was 
shocked at the doctrine he seemed to 
enunciate. He was saying, in effect, that 
he preferred to set up his own individual 
judgment, or that this country, as a single 
nation, should set up its own national 
judgment against that of the international 
authority on which we are building our 
hopes for the future—the United Nations 
Organisation. 


That seems to me to be the very 
doctrine which killed the League of 
Nations. It was when the leaders of this 
country, in the years between 1931 and 
1939, were prepared to place the judg- 
ment of this country before the judgment 
of an international body, and were not 
prepared to use collective enforcement 
action, for example, against Japan; it was 
when we made our position clear on that 
point that we killed the League of Nations 
and the whole of the rule of international 
law and justice. Much as I would like 
to see the canons of abstract justice 
applied in every sphere of the world, be- 


fore you can get justice applied you must | 


have law, and until you have a rule of 
law in the world, there is no hope what- 
soever of getting justice. 


We are engaged in a_ tremendous 
struggle in this postwar generation, a 
tremendous effort to build up a world rule 
of law and, until we have done so, until 
we have built up a rule of law with the 
power of enforcement behind it, there is 
no hope of achieving justice in inter- 
national relations, Therefore, I regard 
this decision of the United Nations Organi- 
sation as a test case for the world, and 
for this country in particular, of whether 
or not the United Nations is going for- 
ward to be a genuine and effective world 
organisation, or whether it is going the 
same way as the League. The duty of 
this country, since the United Nations 
General Assembly has taken its decision, 
is no longer simply its duty as a Man- 
datory Power. It has now a second and 
a greater duty. It has a duty as a member 
nation of the United Nations Organisation, 
and it is to that particular duty that I 
wish to direct attention this evening. 


If we are to carry out our duty, there 
are certain things we must do. First, we 
should make it unequivocally clear that 
we will accept the decision of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, recalling 
that that decision was made not merely 
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by the United States and the U.S.S.R., 
but by more than the competent two- 
thirds majority required under the Charter 
of the United Nations organisation itself, 
and with the support of a considerable 
number of the smaller and medium 
Powers, including all four of the older 
British Dominions. Therefore, that deci- 
sion has the full authority—not merely the 
jegal authority of the Charter, but the 
moral authority—of the opinion of the 
leading nations of the world behind it. I 
was glad to hear the Colonial Secretary 
say that we accept’ loyally that decision 
of what he calls the international court of 
opinion, not merely as an expression of 
an opinion, but as a decision which we 
intend to carry out. 


The second aspect of our duty is, so 
long as the Mandate lasts, so to operate 
our mandatory power as to facilitate the 
work of the General Assembly and of the 
Commission entrusted with carrying out 
its task. There I must say that I was 
rather disturbed at some of the statements 
made by the Colonial Secretary, because 
the resolution passed by the General 
Assembly lays down certain specific 
responsibilities to be carried out by the 
Mandatory Power. I would like to know 
more specifically from whoever replies for 
the Government which of those responsi- 
bilities we accept and are prepared to 
carry out, which of them we do not accept 
and are not prepared to carry out. If 
there are any which we are not prepared 
to carry out, as I gathered there were 
from the statement of the Colonial Secre- 
tary, can we be given precise and over- 
whelmingly important reasons why we 
cannot carry out the responsibilities 
specifically placed upon us? 


Other hon. Members will no doubt 
refer to these matters in detail, but I 
want to refer to the general responsibility 
contained in Part I, B.12, of the 
recommendations, which says: 

‘“The Mandatory Power shall co-operate 
with the Commission in the execution of its 
functions.”’ 

The Colonial Secretary, in his statement 
to the ad hoc Committee, and to the 
House this afternoon, said, in my opinion 
quite rightly, that we should not be pre- 
pared to accept sole responsibility for the 
enforcement of the United Nations de- 
cision. But, when Sir Alexander 
Cadogan was speaking to the Committee 
on 2zoth November, he said: 
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“The United Kingdom Government would 

not be prepared to transfer the authority of 
the Palestine Government to councils of 
government, or any other local representa- 
tives. . . . Such action would amount to par- 
ticipation in the implementation of a partition 
scheme. The United Kingdom Government 
would not participate in any scheme not 
acceptable to both Arabs and Jews.”’ 
I would like to know whether or not we 
are still standing by that statement of Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, because it seems to 
me that if we say we will not participate 
in a scheme we are getting very near to 
saying we will not co-operate with the 
bodies charged with carrying it out. I 
would like a specific statement that we are 
not still resting on that statement by Sir 
Alexander Cadogan. 


A very important qualification was 
made by the Colonial Secretary in the 
statement he made to the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on 26th September. This affects 
the question which has already been 
raised by my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Coventry (Mr. Crossman), 
namely, the question of collective en- 
forcement action. The Colonia] Secre- 
tary said: 

‘In considering any proposal to the effect 
that his Government should participate with 
others in the enforcement of a settlement, 
the Government would have to take into 
account both the inherent justice of the settle- 


ment and the extent to which force would be 
required to give effect to Sa 


It seems to me that here we need a very 
clear and explicit statement, and, before 
the end of this Debate, we should know 
whether or not the Government are pre- 
pared, not to take sole responsibility for 
enforcement action, not even to take the 
major role in enforcement action, but 
whether they are prepared to play their 
part as a member nation, and one of the 
five permanent members of the Security 
Council, in carrying out collective enforce- 
ment action. 


Are we still resting upon those quali- 
fications? Do we regard the settlement 
as so inherently unjust that we are not 
prepared to take part in collective enforce- 
ment? Do we regard the extent of the 
force required to carry it out as so great 
that we would not be prepared to partici- 
pate in collective enforcement? I hope 
we shall have a clear statement on that 
question, and that before the end of this 
Debate it will be definitely said by the 
Government that we are prepared to 
uphold this decision of the United Nations 
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[Mr. Warbey. ] 
organisation, along with other member 
nations by whatever means are necessary 
to uphold it. 


Mr. M. Philips Price (Forest of Dean): 
Including military force? 


Mr. Warbey: Oh, yes, I am not shirk- 
ing that question at all. I mean quite 
explicitly that if it should prove as a 
result of the threats already made to 
oppose the decision by military force, that 
those threats should be carried out, quite 
clearly there is only one way in which 
this decision of the United Nations can 
be upheld, and that is by the use of 
military force in order to prevent that 
resistance. This is the very test of 
whether or not the United Nations 
organisation is going to mean anything 
more than the League of Nations did. This 
is ‘he test whether or not the nations of 
the world, including this nation, are pre- 
pared to back up the decisions of the 
world assembly, if necessary by the use 
of force. That is the really vital 
question. 


We have already seen that there is vio- 
lence in Palestine, and that there have 
been threats of force from outside. We 
know the situation is critical; we know it 
is highly dangerous. Therefore, there is a 
strong possibility—I will put it no higher 
than that—that the Security Council, 
which is the competent organ of the United 
Nations in this matter, may have to take 
note of the existence of a threat to the 
peace, or even of a breach of the peace, 
and to decide what action is to be taken 
to enforce the decisions of the General 
Assembly. It is necessary to prepare in 
advance for this situation; it will be too 
Jate for action to be taken when the situa- 
tion flares up. 


Now is the time when the Securit 
Council ought to be preparing for that 
Situation, and now is the time when we, 
acting in our capacity as one of the five 
Permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, ought to be assisting that body to 
Carry out its proper responsibilities. “The 
Colonial Secretary has quite rightly told 
the ad hoc Committee, and the sub-com- 
mittees time and again, that there was a 
weakness in their plan in regard to en- 
forcement. The weakness exists, and it 
has been pointed out, but it is not enough 
fc- us now the decision has been taken 
to be content to sit back and Point to 
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others. Now is the time for us to come 
forward to the Security Council and pro- 
pose what should be done in order to 
enable the Security Council to carry out 
its responsibilities. 

I hope no one will suggest that the 
Security Council has not the authority or 
power under the Charter to carry out those 
Tesponsibilities. I hope no one will sug- 
gest that because the provisions of Article 
43 have not yet led to anything, and 
because no agreements have been made 
for the use of national] contingents in col- 
lective enforcement action, no action can 
be taken by the Security Council. The 
Security Council has the duty under 
Article 39 to, 


oe 


. . . determine the existence of any threat 
to the peace... or act of aggression and 
shall make recommendations, or decide what 
measures shall be taken in accordance with 
Articles 41 and 42...” 


Under Article 42 it is stated: 


‘Should the Security Council consider that 
Measures provided for in Article 41 would be 
inadequate or have proved to be inadequate 
it may take such action by air, sea or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security.’’ 


No reference is there made to Article 
43, or to the agreements to be made under 
Article 43. There is no restriction on 
what type of land, sea or air forces may 
be employed. In other words, it would 
be perfectly competent for the Security 
Council under Article 42, and under 
Article 48, either to summon the member 
nations to provide forces for use to deal 
with the situation arising out of Palestine, 
or to set about establishing their own 
United Nations international armed 
»forces. 


That is the proposal which our Govern- 
ment should now table before the Security 
Council, that the Council should set 
about the task of creating a U.N.O. 
Force, if I may use the kind of cablese 
expression which seems to be fashionable 
in international terminology these days. 
We have had a U.N.S.C.O.P.; let ‘us 
follow that up with a U.N.O. Force, an 
international armed force, preferably re- 
cruited from volunteers, under a com- 
mander-in-chief appointed by the Security 
Council, and instructed by the Military 
Staffs Committee, acting upon its behalf. 
This is the only way in which we can deal 
with the situation that may well arise in 
Palestine. A corporate force of this kind, 
used to enforce a corporate decision of 
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the United Nations, would avoid the 
obvious political difficulties of the employ- 
ment in Palestine of the armed forces of 
any single nation. The creation of a 
U.N.O. Force would develop amongst its 
members a loyalty to the organisation as 
such which would be greater than the 
loyalty of forces under national com- 
mand. The employment of such a force, 
and the character of such a force, would 
arouse a greater degree of respect amongst 
other nations of the world, and have a 
far greater prestige, and, therefore, 
influence and respect, than the forces of 
any single nation. 


I believe that the Government of this 


‘country have now a great opportunity 


over this Palestine question. We have an 
opportunity to help to make the United 
Nations organisation begin to become 
something of a reality. We have an oppor- 
tunity which may not exist again, if we 
now allow it to pass, not only to see that 
we set the example in upholding a col- 
lective international decision, even when 
we dislike scme of its aspects. We also 
have the opportunity, out of this situa- 
tion, to bring into being, through our 
initiative, the nucleus of a force which 
alone will make the United Nations 


organisation capable of becoming what 
we all hope to see it become in future— 
an organ of genuine world authority, 
capable of introducing an era of law and 
order, and, eventually, of justice. 


6.44 p.m. 

Mr. Pickthorn (Cambridge University): 
I think that on this occasion it is more 
difficult than on any earlier occasion I can 
remember to be sure that one has some- 
thing to say that conceivably might do 
some good, and does not perceptibly run 
the risk of doing harm. Normally, when 
a Member has that feeling before rising 
to his feet, I am sure that he is well 
advised to refrain, and perhaps I should 
have been, but you, Mr. Speaker, will 
remember better than any one, how these 
Debates on Palestine first came to have 
the character which they now have. It 
may be remembered, though younger 
Members of the House can hardly know 
it, that there was a time when Debates 
on Palestine in this House were conducted 


" and this is not an exaggerated thing to 


say—wholly, almost I00 per cent., by 

Zionists and friends of Zionists, and it 

was action by one who was then a Private 
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Member which started something hardly 
to be called an organisation, but a col- 
lection of friends, who made it their 
business to try to see that other points 
of view were put, especially Arab argu- 
ments, even when they did not agree with 
them. 


I have been intimately, if undis- 
tinguishedly and quite ineffectively, con- 
cerned with this business of Palestine and 
Zionism since I gave, or tried to give, 
advice to the Army Council in 1918, 
which, of course, the Army Council did 
not take. JI have been particularly in- 
timately concerned with the Debates in 
this House for the last 12 years. This is, 
I suppose, the last occasion upon which 
the House of Commons is to have a 
Palestine Debate, and, therefore, I found 
it almost impossible not to attempt to 
address the House. 


There is, perhaps, one useful task 
which may be undertaken by one in my 
position. So far, I think that nobody 
has spoken from the point of view of a 
man who has thought that political 
Zionism was throughout wholly wrong, 
at least no one has specifically avowed 
that view. I have always held that view. 
I held it in 1918 when I saw something 
of the conception and gestation of the 
thing; I have held that view ever since. 
Even if what I say of a positive or prac- 
tical nature has been said before, there 
is perhaps some slight importance in getr 
ting on to Hansarp’s last pages of this 
kind confirmation of one or two things 
already said, from the point of view of a 
man who has had that conviction, or pre- 
judice, or whatever one may choose to 
call it. 


Almost the last words of the Colonial 
Secretary were “‘ regret ’’ and “‘ relief.”’ 
I think both words ill-chosen. I think 
‘regret ’’? far too small a word for the 
sadness of repentance which I think in- 
cumbent upon all of us, because this 
trouble is a trouble which, very largely, 
we have created. It is not like most of 
the great political and strategical troubles 
in the world, which were placed there 
by geography or an inscrutable Provi- 
dence or by the history of our ancestors. 
This trouble is a trouble which has been 
made by us; there is no party point in- 
volved here, for all I have to say to the 


contrary one or two of the leaders of my 


party are concerned at least as much as 
the leaders of any other party, though I 
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[Mr. Pickthorn.] 

do think it fair to say, and I hope that 
hon. Members opposite will not think this 
excessively partisan, that the trouble was 
made quite gratuitously worse by the 
extreme uncriticalness with which the 
Socialist Party, in the years before they 
were in office, rushed into the most pro- 
fuse promises of anything and everything 
which any political Zionist might want. 


I say these things, not by way of con- 
gratulating myself on my wisdom when 
I was extremely immature and extremely 
ill-informed nor for the pleasure of re- 
proaching those I always thought mistaken 
__I have no doubt that the people who 
take the opposite line will continue to 
believe that they were right and that 
misfortunes have undeservedly overtaken 
them—but for this reason: I believe we 
are led into an unnecessary and fatal mis- 
take about this matter by calling it a 
problem, which gives a sort of subcon- 
scious notion that there is a solution some- 
where. It is not a problem in the sense 
that all we have to do is to get hold of 
a teacher’s book, where we will find the 
solution on one of the pages at the end. 
It is not a problem in that sense. 


My belief is that we cannot begin to 
diminish the chance of continued suffer- 
ing out of this matter, for others and for 
our country and countrymen, until we go 
back to the point at which we left what 


seems to me to be a defensible line. That 
was a long time ago. I think that one has 
only to state the proposition that the 
armed force of a great Power is to be 
used to compel a long-settled society to 
admit immigration, over whose quality 
and quantity it shall have no control, to 
see at once that it is really an untenable 
proposition, and that to try to maintain 
that proposition through a period when 
everyone is talking about democracy such 
as never was before, and a new epoch of 
superior law, order, justice, self-determi- 
nation and all that—that that was a hope- 
less moral and intellectual paradox from 
the start. So here I think we should have 
much more than regret at the terrible 
situation in which we now find ourselves 
and in which we now see Palestine. And 
I think we should have much less than 
relief, which was the other word the 
Colonial Secretary used for his climax. 
Let us wait and see whether we are re- 
lieved by these decisions. It is too early 
yet, I think, to acclaim relief. 
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Sir, I have avowed those prejudices 
because I wish to come, if I may with 
all due modesty, to reinforce the plea 
that was put from the Front Opposition 
Bench, that now we have announced our 
decision to get out, we should get out 
quickly. I think that all the arguments 
used from the other side against that are 
false arguments and must land us in more 
and more trouble. While we were in 
Palestine, I myself and other friends of 
mine challenged the present Colonial 
Secretary and others—whichever side 
was in power we have done it; we have 
done it more than once—upon this point: 
that we have allowed the Jewish Agency 
to be built up into something which was 
far more than we had any authority to 
allow it to be built up into. As has been 
pointed out already today, we also 
allowed the Haganah to be built up, so 
that now there is in Palestine something 
which almost amounts to a state, more 
or less in control of something which 
almost amounts to an army. We have 
done that. Even if I am wrong in think- 
ing that the whole conception was un- 
pardonably mistaken from the beginning, 
we have done that ill, even upon the 
terms upon which we were there and 
upon the terms of the Mandate. 


The ‘Mandate also I have always. re- 
garded as largely bogus. I never forget 
that we were in Palestine for years before 
there was a Mandate. It is no use really 
referring the whole thing back always to 
the Mandate and saying that anything 
that comes within the Mandate must be 
right. Even taking it on the terms of 
the Mandate, we had no right so to govern 
that country that there would be formed 
by the immigrant section an alternative 
state inside the state and an alternative 
army inside the state. 

Now here we are on the point of 
stepping out. I speak with some diffi- 
dence in the presence of the hon. Member 
for East Coventry (Mr. Crossman), who 
did not surprise me by the authority with 
which he told us all about what Zionists 
think and feel, but who did slightly sur- 
prise me by the equal omniscience which 
he had about Arab opinion and sentiment. 
Still, I venture to say this: that nothing 
anybody does or says now can possibly 
take out of Arab heads, and I think out 
of the heads of almost all of the East, 
the view that all the time we are staying 
there that is a help towards one side 
rather than the other side. 
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That may be just or unjust. I am not 
arguing whether it is just or unjust. But 
I think that whatever be the view taken 
about the competence of U.N.O., what- 
ever view be taken about the log rolling 
and whip cracking, and so on, at U.N.O., 
of which the hon. Gentleman told us (a) 
that there was none, and (0) that it was 
on both sides—whatever view be taken 
about these things, and about the decision 
to partition without consulting with those 
who had been against partitioning, a 
queer thing to do, something like a return 
to a long abandoned procedure of this 
House. I think I am right in saying that 
at an early stage in this House the rule 
was that if one voted against the Second 
Reading of a Bill one automatically dis- 
qualified oneself from being on the Com- 
mittee. But this House, in its wisdom, 
long long ago saw the fallacy of that and 
abandoned it. 


Whatever view be taken about the 
question whether this particular partition 
scheme is a good one—and I have not 
yet met anyone who does not think it a 
very bad one; whatever view be taken 
about the special competence of Bolivia, 
Czechosiovakia, Denmark, Panama and 
the Philippines, to put this difficult and 
unprecedented bit of business through; 
whatever view be taken about those 
things, I do not think anyone can doubt 
that the longer we hold soldiers and 
authority in Palestine, the more it will 
be felt by the Arabs that we are thereby 
assisting this partition scheme. If only 
for that reason——— 


Mr. Benn Levy (Eton and Slough): 
Did the hon. Member say ‘“‘ by the 
Arabs ’’ or “‘ by the Jews ’’? 


Mr. Pickthorn: I said ‘‘ by the Arabs.”’ 
If only for that reason, though I think 
that there are many others, I think, 
therefore, that we ought to get out at 
once. I say this to the Treasury Bench. 
I do not know who is going to wind up. 
Really they are treating the House, I 
think, unfairly unless they give us far 
more detai's than they have given so far 
about how the thing is to be done. We 
really know no more now, almost, than 
we did when we came in this morning. 
Certainly we were told nothing in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech that he 


could not have printed yesterday so as to 


give us some opportunity of criticising 

and asking him to fill in the gaps. Cer- 

tainly we ought to have answers about 
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property from Palestine, as was men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for East 
Coventry, and why contracts were not 
stopped for spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds on aerodromes and 
barracks, and so on. We ought to have 
exact details about those things. 


One other thing I want to say and then 
I will sit down. It is about immigration. 
There was rather an assumption in an 
earlier interchange that, of course, all the 
Zionists—if they are Zionists, and my own 
belief is that many of them are very con- 
script Zionists—in Cyprus, at any rate, 
ought to be decanted back into Palestine. 
Is that right? I think that we ought to 
get out well before May if we possibly 
can, and certainly before August. But, 
however long it is to be, are we to put all 
these back? What other immigration are 
we to allow? When we get out, what is 
our understanding of what U.N.O. in- 


tends? Are the Arabs to be allowed to 
permit quite unrestricted immigration into 


their territory of Arabs, non-Arabs and 
anyone they choose? Are the Zionists to 
permit quite unrestricted immigration in 
their territory in the intermediate period 
before they are really independent powers, 
while they have still a U.N.O. Commission 
brooding over them? Are they to be per- 
mitted to have any amount of immigra- 
tion they like from wherever they like? 


These are the most important questions 
of all. I think that the House has proper 
cause for complaint that we did not have 
these questions explained to us at all in 
the opening speech. I hope that the 
House, at any rate tonight, will ‘be told 
something about these questions so that 
there will be a chance of discussing them 
tomorrow. My last word of all is that I 
do beg the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
to believe that the thing being where the 
thing now is—and I would not for worids 
say a word to exacerbate anyone’s feeling 
in this situation—the thing being where 
it now is, it having been declared to be 
our policy to get out, for heaven’s sake 
let them expedite the getting out. 


7.0 p.m. 

Lieut.-Colonel Harry Morris (Sheffield, 
Central): Any excuse which I needed to 
offer a comparatively rare contribution 
to one of these Debates is in the speech 
by the hon. Member for Cheltenham (Mr. 
Lipson). On the very first occasion on 
which I had the privilege of addressing 
this House I thought it desirable to offer 
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{ Lieut.-Colonel Morris. ] 

a few strictures to the hon. Gentleman. 
It is a pity he is not here now. I did point 
out to him at that time, or I suggested 
the possibility, that his honourable father 
might be turning in his grave when the 
hon. Member made his speech. Perhaps 
I might say now of the hon. Member, 
even in his absence, that I heard him refer 
to his Zionist friends. May I suggest that 
he has no Zionist friends. . 


} had hoped that when the Colonial 
Secretary opened this Debate he would 
tell us something about the mechanics of 
this project. He did tell us, and I 
expected him to tell us, what Britain’s 
attitude would be. He told us that now 
at long last the Government were pre- 
pared unequivocably to support the de- 
cision of the United Nations organisation. 
He did tell us that, having asked for 
advice from the United Nations organisa- 
tion. it was not our duty to shape it. It 
seems to me we are going to be brought 
to the view that the only way for the 
world at large to be able to content the 
United States and Soviet Russia is for 
Britain to keep quiet. That seems an 
astonishing situation. However that may 
be, if that is right, and it was not our 
duty to offer any advice to the United 
Nations organisation, how was it that we 
chose this particular moment to say we 
were going to get out of Palestine and to 
say that we were going to give up the 
Mandate? Why was it considered desir- 
able for Sir Alan Cunningham, the High 
Commissioner, to send for the leader of 
the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem and tell 
him what Great Britain proposed to do 
and for him to state that that would bring 
about a state of chaos, anarchy and 
bloodshed. One explanation was that it 
might have been intimidation. If that is 
too harsh a word, why was it that Great 
Britain chose that particular moment, if 
no attempt was being made to shape the 
decision of the United Nations organisa- 
tion. Why was it that Great Britain 
said, just when the United Nations 
Organisation was considering the prob- 
lem: ‘‘ We are going to get out of Pales- 
tine ’’? 


The Colonial Secretary says we are not 
prepared to enforce a settlement which is 
not acceptable to the Jews or the Arabs. 
Although the hon. Member for Cambridge 
University (Mr. Pickthorn) says this is not 
a problem in the sense that we can find a 
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very easy solution of it, it was the F oreign 
Secretary, the House will remember, who 
said he was prepared to stake his Political 
Teputation on the solution of this prob- 
lem. Perhaps he treated the problem 
lightly. Perhaps he treated his political 
Teputation lightly. Perhaps a little of 
both. Was not the reason that Great 
Britain referred the problem to the United 
Nations organisation because Great 
Britain could not find a solution accept- 
able to both Jews and Arabs? If that 
is right, it ill becomes Great Britain now 
to’say ‘‘ We are not now going to accept 
the decision of the United Nations 
organisation, because it is not acceptable 
to Jews and Arabs.’’ A greater inconsis- 
tency and paradox does not seem to be 
possible. 


I do not propose to argue with the hon. 
Member for Cheltenham as to whether 
partition is or is not a good settlement. 
He seems to have no enthusiasm for it, 
He may be surprised to hear that I, asa 
Zionist, have no enthusiasm for the par- 
tition. I agree with the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Bristol (Mr. Stanley) when 
he says that what we are seeking to do 
today is not what we had hoped to do. It 
is not the solution visualised by Lord 
Balfour, or by Mr. Lloyd George. It is 
not the solution which would have been 
visualised by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition if he had 
been here today, and it is not the solution 
visualised by Zionists. 


I would remind the hon.. Member for 
Cambridge University that it is just about 
30 years ago to the day that I also was 
in Palestine. I was in Palestine follow- 
ing the designing of the Balfour Declara- 
tion. I had good reason to know what 
negotiations were going on in Palestine 
and what it was intended to give the 
Jews. The Jewish National Home is not 
the little bit proposed to be given to them 
now but the whole geographical and 
political entity of Palestine as it was 
known at that time. That was the 
arrangement and the result of the negotia- 
tions going on between Jews and Arabs 
at that particular time. It cannot be pre- 
tended today by anyone—no matter on 


which side of the fence he happens to sit 


—that anyone is going to scream with 
enthusiasm about the suggestion that the 
United Nations organisation has made. 
But the United Nations has come to a 


decision by an overwhelming majority 
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and it is plain poppycock to talk about 
any improper pressure by the Jews. 

do not know where this pressure is 
alleged to come from. This myth of 
Jewish pressure, this sinister influence 
which the Jews are supposed to be able 
to bring about, does not appear to have 
been explained. It does not appear to 


occur to anyone who holds that view that 
if there were such an influence there 
would have been no Hitler and we would 
not be discussing these problems today. 


The decision of the United Nations 
organisation was completely and utterly 
overwhelming. They came to that deci- 
sion not because they thought it was an 
;deal solution, but because they thought 
it was the only practical solution. I put 
it to the Government today that, having 
passed the problem to the United Nations 
organisation, and a decision having been 
made, it is not for us to sit in the corner 
like a sulky boy and say that we are not 
going to play. I agree with the Colonial 
Secretary when he says that the enforce- 
ment of this decision must not be by us 
alone. He is entitled to say that and I 
think that Zionists will agree. But he 
is not entitled to say, and Great Britain 
is not entitled to say: “We will take no 
part in the enforcement of this decision.”’ 
After all, we are a constituent member 
of the United Nations organisation. So 
far as | know, our foreign policy is based. 
on the United Nations organisation and 
if we do not take part in the decision, 
then we do not accept it. 


What is the point of having an organisa- 
tion at all, if the minority refused to 
accept it. We set it up, and we are part 
of it, and we are pound to accept its 
decisions. We are bound to do what we 
can to implement them. If that is right, 
and 1 firmly believe it to be right, 
absolutely. agree with what has been said 
from both sides of the House that the 
matter cannot be left just there. It is 
not sufficient for Great Britain to say 
that we are going to get out of Palestine 
as quickly as possible. That will not do. 
Great Britain cannot just walk out of 
Palestine and leave it, in the words of 
the High Commissioner of Palestine, in 
a state of ‘‘ chaos, anarchy and blood- 
shed.”? We must hand over to some 
organisation, no matter how constituted. 
Great Britain cannot g0 out of the country 
with relief that we have been able to hand 
over the job and let somebody else do it. 
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That is not statesmanship. It seems to 
me to be the negation of statesmanship. 


I want to know, and I think everybody 
who is interested ‘n this problem is 
entitled to know, what is to be_ the 
position of the Government now? Great 
Britain says ‘“ We are coming out at a 
particular date.’ What is going to 
happen in the meantime? The Colonial 
Secretary says that it is the responsibility 
of the Mandatory Power to maintain law 
and order. I hope the Mandatory Power 
will do just that. I hope that whoevel 
winds up this Debate will tell us what is 
going to happen with regard to the whole 
of the problems of Palestine. What about 
the administration of Palestine, carrying 
on the public services, what about Pales- 
tine being allowed to continue as a going 
concern as a social, political and economic 
entity? Great Britain cannot just walk 
out and say ‘‘ We are going, and we do 
not care very much what happens.’’ That 
just will not do. 


I have always believed, and I am sure 
the right hon. Member for West Bristol 
would support me in this, that a Mandate 
works out something like this. The 
Mandatory Power, when it came t 
conclusion that the inhabitants of the 
country for which it held a Mandate had 
reached that stage of social and economic 
evolution as to be able to stand on its 
own feet, would walk out. Does Great 
Britain believe that that is the situation in 
Palestine? I am sorry, Mr. Speaker, to 
see that you are exhibiting some im- 
patience, and I am sorry I have spoken so 
long, but, as the hon. Member who spoke 
last said, this may be the last occasion 
on which we may be able to discuss 
Palestine at all. 


12 p.m. 

Major Legge-Bourke (Isle of Ely): | 
do not think I can recollect any day, 
either in my Army career or in my short 
life in this House, when I found it more 
difficult to make up my mind as to what 
is right than on this occasion. I fully 
endorse what my hon. Friend the senior 
Burgess for Cambridge University -(Mr. 
Pickthorn) said when he declared that it 
would be wrong to say anything in this 
Debate which one felt was likely to lead 
to greater harm than has already been 
done, and that remark has caused me a 
great deal of thought. Therefore, I feel 
very hesitant about saying what I propose 
to say. 
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[Major Legge-Bourke. ] 

First, I must tell the House that I reject 
this plan completely, because I believe 
that it will lead inevitably to world war. 
I believe that partition cannot work in 
Palestine, and I believe that, if we have 
a problem which is very grave and 
apparently insoluble, it is no use dividing 
it into two, so that in each part we re- 
produce the same problem. I feel that 
I should tell the House the reasons which 
lie behind my decision. I believe that the 
main principle which matters in this world 
from the democratic point of view, is that 
we do not achieve prosperity until we 
have established peace, and that we do 
not achieve peace until we have estab- 
lished justice. J maintain that there are 
three incidents in the whole of the 
Palestine picture and in the history of our 
rule in Palestine for which there is no 
justification whatever. 

The first was the Balfour Declaration. 
I maintain that that cannot be found to 
be just in any way, and it was made clear 
by Mr. Landman, one of the younger 
Zionists, who, at Dr. Weizmann’s request, 
was transferred from M.I. 9 in 1918, that 
the price of American aid at the end of 
the first war was considered to be an effort 
to secure Palestine for the Jews, and he 
emphasised that the new Jewish leaders 
were anxious lest a Jewish Palestine 
should affect their civic rights here in this 
country, and that they were also generally 
concerned for the Arab inhabitants of 
Palestine. The second injustice to me is 
that the Mandate for Palestine conflicted 
with Clause 4 of Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, and was there- 
fore unjust to the Arab population. The 
third injustice is the subsequent action 
in implementing the Balfour Declaration 
without the Arabs having either agreed 
about immigration or as to the Mandatory 
Power, and I maintain that that injustice 
has simply served to exacerbate any 
rivalry or jealousy which may have been 
in existence between Jew and Arab at the 
time of the Mandate. 


These conclusions on the subject of these 
Injustices are the three premises which 
I have in mind when approaching the 
problems which we are discussing today, 
and I would now like to try to apply 
the principle which I mentioned at the 
beginning, when I said that a solution 
which had to be just must also promote 
peace. The U.N.O. proposal splits Pales- 
tine into two. I am quite convinced that 
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the inevitable result of that is world war. 
I think it is only right, however, that, if 
I criticise and challenge this U.N.O. 
scheme, I should at least try to provide 
an alternative, and that is, of course, the 
hardest task of all today. Before I put 
forward my views and suggestions, I want 
to say a few words about Zionism. On 
page 11 of the Report of the General 
Assembly, paragraph 9, these words 
appear: 

“‘In physical resources . . . Palestine is ex- 
tremely poor, having neither coal, iron, nor any 
other important mineral deposits. Indeed, the 
only considerable non-agricultural resources are 


the potassium and sodium salts which are ex- 
tracted from the Dead Sea.’’ 


Then it goes on: 


“ Oil, on which some people hrve set hopes, 

has not been discovered in payable quantities, 
though tests are proceeding in the South.” 
I maintain that that statement is fun- 
damentally incorrect. The resources of the 
Dead Sea are enormous, but at the same 
time they are themselves but a small part 
of the total resources, most of which are 
underground. The largest of these under- 
ground resources are potash and oil, but 
there are other resources in Palestine, in- 
cluding gold in solution in the Dead Sea 
which has been valued at between 
£10,000,000,000 and £5,000,000,000, and 
the magnesium chloride, which was esti- 
mated by the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies in 1925 to amount to 22,000 
million tons. As long ago as 1864, it was 
suggested to the Turks that potash could 
be produced in the Dead Sea, and I 
mention the date of that because I think 
it is important that it preceded by 39 
years the first Zionist Congress of 1897. 
Since then, various Zionists have com- 
mented on future economic prospects, and, 
fn a report of a meeting addressed by Mr. 
Ettinger on 29th May to the Zionist 
Federation of Sydney, Australia, Mr. 
Ettinger is reported to have said this, re- 
ferring to the Novomeysky concession 
which since has become the Palestine 
Potash Company: 


‘‘ Had we lost this concession, our whole 
future in Palestine might have been in danger. 
All these matters are of an economic nature, 
but it is in this sphere that our political 
work is most important.’’ 


A year before that, the late Lord Melchett, 
addressing a conference of Zionists and 
non-Zionists at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York, on 20th October, 1928, said, in 
urging non-Zionists Jews to join the 
Zionist movement: ° 
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‘ Let me tell you, you cannot afford to wait. 
While we are discussing, other people are act- 
ing. Whereas we have reports as to the possi- 


bilities in Palestine, Gentiles are acquiring 


Jand and beginning to take possession of all 
the best things in the country .... If we do 
not get together and do something within the 
mext five years, the opportunities may be so 
slight, and the ideal we have set before us 
in Palestine may never be realised. I am 
not troubling about the economic development 
of Palestine. That is assured. The problem 
is who will do it.”’ 
A debate took place in another place 
on 2oth March, 1929, in which Lord 
Melchett did his best to discourage 
unwary investors from thinking that there 
was a golden fortune in the Dead Sea 
potash. It is, perhaps, naturally difficult 
for hon. Members of this House who are 
also Zionists to avoid it, but, throughout 
the history of this movement, there has 
been a tendency towards what I might 
call ‘‘ political schizophrenia,”’ which is 
borne out by the two quotations which I 
have given. The concession was granted 
on Ist January, 1930, to Mr. 
Novomeysky. Sir John Hope Simpson, 
in his Report of 30th October, Command 
3686, page 117, said: 

‘Tf the Dead Sea concession proves to be 
a successful venture, it is impossible to fore- 


cast the magnitude to which the chemical 
industry arising therefrom may expand.’’ 


It is obviously true that the idea of a 
National Home has appealed to the less- 
informed Jews, but the interests of 
political Zionism have other aims in view. 
In his book, ‘‘ The Jew in Revolt” 
W. Zuckermann said: 

‘A Jew can do nothing but follow the 
road shown by the Soviet Union. There is 
no other way for him. As a Jew he must 
join the army, fighting for the social revolu- 
tion, or perish. . . . Spiritually, the social 


revolutionary movement is saving the Jews 
for the world.’’ 


I do not suggest that all Jews auto- 
matically agree with that, but I submit 
that the inspiration of political Zionism is 
similar to that which lay behind 
Bolshevism in 1918. The Netherlands 
Minister when in Petrograd on Oth 
September, 1918, and as reported in 
Letter No. 6, Command Paper 8, which 
was the White Paper entitled ‘‘ Russia, 
No. 1, rg19,”’ said: 

‘“T consider that the immediate suppression 
of Bolshevism is the greatest issue now before 
the world, not even excluding the war which 
is still raging, and unlss, as above stated, 
Bolshevism is nipped in the bud immediately, 


it is bound to spread in one form or another 
over Europe and the whole world, as it is 
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organised and worked by Jews who have no 
nationality and whose one object is to destroy 
for their own ends the existing order of 
things.”’ 

I submit that the aim of people who 
finance Zionists is to get control of the 
economic resources of Palestine which have 
been deliberately kept out of the public 
eye. I hope it will be realised that there 
is a far bigger issue in this than a mere 
war between Arabs and Jews. It is an 
economic war, and power politics of the 
very worst sort. 


I would commend to the House the oral 
evidence given by the Communist Party 
of Palestine to the representatives of 
U.N.O. on 13th July this year. I am not 
going to read it to the House, but hon. 
Members will find it on page 145 of Annex 
A, Vol. 3, of Supplement No. 11 of the 
Official Record of the second session of the 
General Assembly. I suggest that they 
should compare it with Dr. Weizmann’s 
remarks on page 78 of that report and with 
Mr. Preminger’s remarks on pages 235 
and 237. I believe that once Arabs and 
Jews are left to the mercies of an un- 
supported Commission, as is, apparently 
to be the case, ‘‘ the big show ”’ will start 
to develop. If this proposal cf U.N.O. 
goes forward, and we acquiesce, we shall 
have sown the seeds for the next world 
war, and the harvest may be far earlier 
than we expect, and may produce a 
bumper crop. 


How, then, is peace to be maintained ? 
I maintain that partition is an impossible 
way. The only way it might work—and 
even then I think it is remote—is when it 
is enforced. Partition multiplies by at 
least two the present’ troubles, however 
forcibly it is imposed. I recommend that 
His Majesty’s Government should, before 
it is too late, go back to U.N.O., and say 
that this country cannot possibly agree 
with its decision. 


I suggest that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should propose a three months’ 
moratorium, announcing that, at the end 
of that time, they are prepared to meet 
both sides in Palestine, or all the Jewish 
and Arab representatives throughout the 
world. If at the end of that three months’ 
period nothing has transpired, and neither 
side has come forward and agreed to 
meet, Great Britain should herself impose 
the following. A provisional elected 
government of Arabs and Jews in the 
relation of two-thirds to one-third, ex- 
cluding all those on both sides who have 
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[Major Legge-Bourke.] 
bad criminal records behind them; main- 
taining law and order by giving at long 
last the British Army a completely free 
hand. I would then suggest that the 
Palestine Police Force which, apparently, 
is already moving in the right direction, 
should gradually have its British element 
thinned out, as has been done in the 
Egyptian Police, and that the Defence 
Force of Arabs and Jews should be 
gradually Palestinised, as the Indian 
Army was Indianised. We should set 
then a provisional period of nine years in 
which to complete this process, allowing 
three three-year elected assemblies in that 
time. 

I do not think that anybody more than 
I hoped that U.N.O. would be a success, 
and would unite the world in a just peace. 
Therefore, I feel it all the more bitterly 
that, in the first real testing which U.N.O. 
has had, it should, apparently, have 
shown itself quite incapable of discerning 
where true justice lay. Justice is more 
important than the judges, even if the 
judges happen to be the United Nations. 
Because I believe that, I cannot accept 
this proposal, which I can foresee resulting 
in mass bloodshed. It does not matter 
whether that blood be Jewish, Arab or 
British. Some will inevitably be shed. 
Let us see, at all costs, that the blood shed 
is as little as possible, and that what has 
to be shed is shed in the cause of justice, 
and not in the perpetuation of yet another 
unjust blunder which gives the final shove 
to the tottering foundations of peace. If 
and when His Majesty’s Government 
accept what I propose, and recommend 
it to U.N.O., I believe that, when the 
time comes for setting up the joint state, 
the only way to do it will be, in the words 
of the Duke of Milan in the last scene of 
the ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona ’’: 

““ Know then, I here forget all former griefs, 

Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again, 


Plead a new state in thy unrivall’d merit, 
To which I thus subscribe.”’ 


7.30 p.m. 

Mr. Janner (Leicester, West): I am 
bound to say that I listened to the re- 
marks of my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for the Isle of Ely (Major Legge- 
Bourke) with real consternation. I could 
not understand for the life of me why he 
should introduce what seemed to be per- 
fectly irrelevant matter unless he intended 
to say that we should not have accepted 
the United Nations organisation’s findings 
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and that if we go to arbitration to U.N.O. 
at any time we should accept that arbitra- 
tion only if it is in our favour. 


Major Legge-Bourke: May I ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether he does not think 
it would have a very disturbing effect on 
U.N.O. if we were to go back and say we 
could not accept U.N.O.’s decision and 
that they should reconsider the whole 
matter? 


Mr. Janner: That is precisely what I 
mean. Of course, we cannot turn down 
the U.N.O. decision; of course, we have 
to proceed with it and to take our share 
as Members who have signed the Charter 
which calls upon its members to take a 
proper share in fulfilling a decision. With 
due respect, I suggest my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend is trying to draw red herrings 
across the track in relation to the real 
position, and I am sorry he has taken 
that course because it had been my inten- 
tion to deal only with the immediate 
problems before us. But his speech and 
those of several Members who have spoken 
this afternoon prompt ‘me to answer points 
they have raised. What was the Balfour 
Declaration? Was not the Balfour De- 
claration given to Lord Rothschild the 
president of the Zionist Federation in this 
country to hand over to them? Nobody 
misunderstood the matter at all. Every- 
body knew very well that the Balfour 
Declaration was an important step further 
in the development of the objects of 
Zionism. Balfour declared himself a 
Zionist. Lloyd George declared himself 
a Zionist and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition has always re- 
garded himself as a Zionist. 


If there is a suggestion that there is a 
difference between political Zionism and 
any other kind of Zionism that is obviously 
wrong, because Balfour knew, and we 
knew in this country, and everybody con- 
cerned with the Balfour Declaration knew, 
what Herzl had propounded, and the 
result was that the declaration was a 
Zionist declaration and everyone knew 
just exactly what it meant. Then an hon. 
Member complained that several years 
transpired after that before the Mandate 
was accepted and he used this argument 
as a cause to complain. What happened 
was this: The League of Nations most 
carefully and minutely considered the 
terms of the Mandate and unanimously 
—52 Mnations—after years of study, 
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decided to implement the Balfour Declara- 
tion by producing the Mandate, and in 
addition to that America, who was not 
a member of the League, also gave her 
seal to this decision. 


What my hon, Friends overlook is the 
following important fact. The Jewish 
people were a party to that transaction 
and after some 25 to 30 years—of dragging 
out of the soil of Palestine something 
which is the wonder of the world, you 
cannot turn round to the settlers—neither 
my hon. and gallant Friend, nor any of 
his colleagues—to these men and women, 
many of whom are successors of those who 
fell and died in the swamps, to make 
Palestine a fruitful land and say, ‘‘ You 
have no say in the matter. We are now 
going to try something else.’’. The truth 
of the matter is this—that the test of the 
League of Nations was the mandate 
system. The mandate for Palestine was 
one of the few successful ventures that 
emanated from the League of Nations. 
What my hon. and gallant Friend does 


“mot understand again is this: that the 


free Arab States that today are admitted 
into the United Nations organisation— 
Syria, Iraq, Saudi-Arabia and the Lebanon 
—were all created under Mandates given 
by precisely the same League of Nations 
that introduced the Palestinian Mandate. 
Turkey, which before the Great War had 
them in its power, and was a very hard 
taskmaster indeed, would have retained 
these countries and retained them in the 
parlous state in which they were then; 
unfortunately, most of them are in that 
condition at the present time in conse- 
quence of the fact that they are being 
neglected. 


What my hon. and gallant Friend and 
his colleagues should do is this: instead 
of adopting the dog-in-the-manger policy 
with regard to the Jewish State, why do 
not they go and encourage the freed Arab 
States to develop the culture and educa- 
tion that lies within their power. Instead 
of encouraging the ex-Mufti—there you 
have one of the biggest traitors that has 
ever crossed the scene and who to-day— 
[Interruption |—he is the person to whom 
everyone today in the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee in Palestine looks for . guidance. 
[An Hon. MemBer: ‘“‘ Nothing of the 
sort.”’] Oh yes, indeed. Everyone 
knows that they came together in Beirut 
and discussed matters under his chair- 
manship. He is the chairman of that 
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committee, He is a traitor to this country 
and to the Allies. The Arab Higher 
Executive Committee take their instruc- 
tion from him. 


I do not want to go further into these 
points because I believe we have reached 
a stage when it is essential to deal with 
matters that are declared to be right by 
the United Nations organisation. May I 
say how ridiculous it is for anyone to 
suggest that he knows the situation better 
than the United Nations organisation after 
the exhaustive inquiries that have taken 
place? What is the United Nations 
organisation for? This matter was sub- 
mitted by us to the United Nations 
organisation. We said that this consti- 
tuted an independent inquiry. When the 
result is a report which declares that 
partition is to be put into effect there is 
a clamour by some Members. They say, 
“We will not accept the United Nations 
organisation report. We want to enter 
into these arbitration proceedings on the 
understanding that the result must con- 
form to our point of view.’’ As U.N.O., 
in their wisdom, have discovered that the 
right thing to do here is to create a Jewish 
State, of course that does not fit in with 
their book. 


What has the United Nations organisa- 
tion said, after examining the situation 
fully and thoroughly? They have formed 
two or three conclusions of importance 
that I want to refer to. First of all, they 
tore to shreds the 1939 White Paper. 
Then they said the Jewish people have 
a right to settle in Palestine and they are 
fit to run a State there. A number of 
arguments have taken place in this House 
and elsewhere on academic grounds as 
to whether Balfour or Lloyd George 
meant the formation of a State or a 
Mandate when they gave the Declaration. 
Sufficient has been said, I think, to fill 
many volumes. But the truth of the 
matter is that U.N.O. says that. this is 
what the Mandate means. That is the 
answer of U.N.O., an independent body, 
and then my friends say that U.N.O. were 
coerced. I am bound to say that if some- 
one had the temerity to approach Mr. 
Pearson of Canada or Mr. Evatt of 
Australia and suggest that someone had 
coerced them into coming to this con- 
clusion, I am inclined to think they 
would not take too kindly to the sug- 
gestion, nor would New Zealand’s repre- 
sentative. But what is more interesting 
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is this: Field-Marshal Smuts, who par- 
ticipated in producing the Balfour 
Declaration and in the production of the 
Mandate has frequently reaffirmed, and 
his country has reaffirmed, the right of 
the Jewish people to have a State in 
Palestine. 


I deviate for a moment to answer a 
question raised about the products of the 
Dead Sea. If the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman looks at the map—I have it 
here—he will find that his anxiety will 
be removed. What astonished me was 
that a person of the Jewish religion could 
speak in this House in the manner in 
which the hon. Member for Cheltenham 
(Mr. Lipson) spoke. He desires to have 
large immigration into Palestine. If it 
had not been for Zionism there would 
not have been, in Palestine, opportunities 
for more than a trickle of Jewish immi- 
gration. The hon. Member wanted the 


ha’penny and the bun. ‘He cannot have 
oth. 


He has an entirely wrong view of the 
situation. If he will refer to the U.N.O. 
Report, he will there see what is the right 
attitude to take. What did America, 
Russia, and four of our Dominions say? 
They said in effect that to call immigra- 
tion into Palestine illegal—if it is a ques- 
tion of 150,000 within two years and more 
afterwards—is wrong. Do not let us for- 
get that they concluded that Jewish 
Palestine should be open to Jewish immi- 
gration. Those who hold a different 
point of view have brought us to a terrible 
condition as a consequence of their refusal 
to accept the conclusions which the 
Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations arrived at on the White Paper of 
1939. We have ignored what the Man- 
dates Commission said; they said, in 
effect, by a majority of four to three, 
that it was illegal and immoral to pre- 
vent the immigration of Jews into the 
Jewish National Home.” How many 
lives might have been saved if their view 
and now U.N.O.’s had been accepted. It 
is all very well to shed tears, as the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Stokes) asks us 
to do, for those German prisoners of war 
who survived in Germany and elsewhere. 
Why does he not occasionally think of 
those who were killed, and what might 
have happened if the doors of Palestine 
had been opened to them? What harm 
would have been effaced by doing that? 
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Mr. Stokes: Would that not also apply 
if we had opened our doors? . 


Mr. Janner: It is no good talking in 
hypothetical terms. What is the good of 
the hon. Member putting forward theories 
in the practicability of which he does not 
believe? The Jewish people in Palestine 
were prepared to take these people. They 
did not quibble about whether any work 
was available for these hapless creatures; 
they did not quibble about whether there 
was sufficient food for them. The people 
in Palestine would have taken them even 
if they had arrived naked, rather than 
that they should be destroyed in the gas 
chambers of Germany. Many could have 
escaped. Has their war record been such 
a bad one for Britain? Why are there 
such large stores in Palestine? Could 
these stores have been safely left in any 
other part of the Middle East? Why did 
our troops go to Jewish Palestine in the 
war? Was it because Egypt was anxious 
to help us, or the Mufti, or Iraq, or Syria? 
No. It was because Jewish men and 
women, the Haganah, who have been re- 
ferred to with such contempt from time 
to time, were in the vanguard of the 
attacks against the enemies of the Allies. 
Although it was a case of the mouse and 
the lion, the mouse, nevertheless, helped 
to extricate the Allied lion from the meshes 
of the net. 


I am not surprised that Australians and 
New Zealanders were prepared to take the 
line they have taken at U.N.O. Many 
were in Jewish Palestine during the war, 
where they were well looked after and 
happy. It was the only reliable and safe 
Place in the whole of the Middle East for 
such troops to be in. What other Ally 
of the last war has been repaid by the 
type of argument and hostile statements 
that we have heard in this House from 
some Members? Why do not Members 
look at this matter from a realistic stand- 
point? I have taken the trouble to work 
out the exact area of land of the New 
State of which we are talking. It is 5,469 
square miles. Transjordan has gone: half 
Palestine has gone, At is not even the size 
of one of the larger counties in England. 
What is all the fuss and bother about? 
Does anyone think that the effort of the 
Yishub, in setting an example to the rest 
of the world, is not worth at least the 
holding of a portion of land that size? 
The suggestion that the Arab worker in 
Palestine is if left alone against the Jewish 
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worker there is nonsense. The agitation 
is coming from without. | 


I have a number of questions which I 
would like to ask the Government. Is 
it true that the Palestine Government 
have refused to provide arms to the 
Jewish Civil Guard while, at the same 
time, supplying arms to the Arab Civil 
Guard?. If so, why? Are the Jewish 
people there to be destroyed, because 
they are not given the arms with which 
to defend themselves? The Minister 
knows very well that there is no attack 


commenced by the Jews on Arabs. I 


would like to ask him about immigration. 
When will a port with an adequate 
hinterland be evacuated to enable immi- 
gration to go on in accordance with the 
special decisions of U.N.O.? Does my 
right hon. Friend realise that the Arab 
agitation and disturbances are being en- 
couraged, by the fact that although 
Jewish quarters and Jewish transport 
have been attacked the Jews are not per- 
mitted to defend themselves? Why? 
No one wants to see any British Tommy 
doing it. There are 30,000 Jews— 
perhaps 2,000 or 3,000 were killed in the 
war—still in Palestine. Why not let 
them defend themselves? I suggest that 
adequate liaison should be provided be- 
tween the Palestine Government and the 
Jewish community of Palestine for the 
planning of the British evacuation. Why 
not? Who will suffer by it? 


Why have members of the Haganah 
been arrested for carrying arms defend- 
ing Jews against Arab attacks? How 
can they defend themselves if they have 
no arms? The Minister knows that all 
the talk about Irgun Zvai Leumi has 
nothing to do with the authorised move- 
ment, that they were as big a menace 
to the Haganah, even a bigger menace, 
than to anybody else. How many Arabs 
have been arrested? More Jews than 
Arabs have been killed. Has even one 
Arab been arrested? 


In conclusion, I would like to make 
an appeal to the Arabs. I have no 
desire to create discord between Jew and 
Arab in Palestine. On the contrary, I 
want to see them working in the fields 
together, enjoying the cultural activities 
of the country together. When the 
Jewish people built the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem the first thing they did 
was to found an Arab research depart- 
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ment. Everybody in the Jewish com- 
munity wants to live in harmony with 


the Arabs in Palestine. It is my honest 


belief that there will be an opportunity 
for them to do this so long as we do not 
adopt the kind of publicity which we 
have adopted in the past. We in Britain 
have irritated and aggravated the situa- 
tion by the wrong type of publicity. 


We could tell the Arabs, ‘‘ It is in your 
interests to live peaceably with the Jews.”’ 
Why not? Is it not in their interests? 
Have they not prospered during the 
period of the Mandate? Has not disease 
diminished, has not infantile mortality 
gone down? Is there not a different stan- 
dard of living in Palestine, for example, 
from what there is in Transjordan? Why 
not let us adopt a publicity campaign, 
through His Majesty’s Government, which 
will emphasise that it is in the best in- 
terests of the Arabs as well as of Jews 
that this U.N.O. decision should be 
honoured? I believe that if we did that 
properly we would remove the hostilities 
which are being fanned into flames against 
the wish of the residents of Palestine. 


51 p.m, 

Mr. Stokes (Ipswich): The argument to 
which we have just listened contained so 
many fallacies that I have not time to 
deal with them all. I will take up one or 
two. The hon. Member for West Leicester 
(Mr. Janner) complained that whilst the 
Arabs were armed to the teeth, the poor 
Jews had been disarmed. Of course, that 
is absolutely untrue, as anybody is well 
aware who knows anything about the 
situation in Palestine. I well remember 
during the war the complaints there were 
about raiding Arab fortresses while the 
Jews were to be left alone. Secondly, my 
hon. Friend went on to argue—the point 
has been really argued to death—that we 
are concerned with only such a little bit 
of Arabia that we need not bother about 
it. Never let us forget that the Arabs base 
their claim upon Palestine upon promises 
that were made long before the Balfour 
Declaration. 


I want to take up the point about the 
Balfour Declaration. I have often won- 
dered how the Balfour Declaration origin- 
ated. I have managed to get a copy of 
the original letter. which Lord Rothschild 
wrote to Mr. Balfour. I will read two 
extracts from it to the House. I will not 
read the whole letter because that would 
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[Mr, Stokes. ] 
take too long. The 


July, I9QI7; and it js written 
Piccadilly, London, W.+. It is 
“ DEAR Mr. BaLrour, 


At last T am able to send you the formula 
If His Maj ; 


from 148, 
as follows: 


you asked for. 
will send 


formula and th 
hand it to the 
to be called for that purp 


The draft de 


ose.’’ 


Tament will use ; 
he achievement 
ss the necessary 


means with the Zionist 
Organisation,” 


Anybody who knows exactly what the 
terms of the Balfour Declaration are 


well that Mr. 
Taft and made it 
that was subseque 
out as our Policy, that he 
accept Palestine as a Jewish 
Was to be constituted 
National Home for the 


will arrange 
for the Jewi 


If my hon. Friend does hot like what 


said Perhaps [I Might take Pe 
thority, n 
In No : 
Forward ”’ he said, on the 
lestine : 


“TIT do Not see in the Balfour Declaration, 
or in the terms of the Mandate itself, an 
Plan that there shall be 


a majority 
ora Jewish state in Pa 


ce 


gh, but Clear 


Was at one time___ 
Mr. Janner; I suggest that the hon. 
Member consult the Opposition leader, 
to see what was Said to the Peel Com- 
mittee, when he will get an answer, 
: I have quoted to my hon. 
Lord Rothschild and Mr. 
Harold Laskj. They seem to be conclu- 
Sive. 
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Partition is pot acceptabl 


I understood the Tight ho 
West Bristo] (Mr. Stan 
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of this Policy. I would like 
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enham (Mr, Lipson) on his speech, 

which J thought was a very brave Speech 

indeed. J agree with almost every thing 

he said, which iS not always the Case in 

this House, and Particularly 

appeal to the Arab States. The + 


the fear that 
- I hope it wil] 
here should eligi 
I join with the hon. Memb 


at every effort will be 
the Part of our Arab friends 


NO injustice is done to the 
thousands of Jews who live ; 
the coast of Africa and in 
who have lived there for y 
Arab Population. Once 
breaks out, God help them. 


, that every ki 
Made to see that that does not 
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Members for 
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doing what they think is right, it will 
not be a good idea at all. | 

I read into the speech of the hon. 
Member for East Coventry the idea that 
we should be forced to deal with the 
Arabs, who have never accepted the 
Mandate or the Balfour Declaration. They 
have certainly never accepted this parti- 
tion and they are prevented from taking 
such steps as they think fit to defend 
what they regard as their interests. I 
agree with the right hon. Member for 
West Bristol that we should get out as 
soon as possible, and the sooner the 
better, even if it should be necessary to 
leave some of our stores. 

What puzzled me about the speech of 
the right hon. Member for West Bristol— 
I know that he is an ardent partitionist 
—was that, at the same time as demand- 
ing partition, he was also demanding 
greater unity. That seemed to me a 
curious course to follow. I do not see 
how greater unity can be achieved by 
indulging in partition. There is no use 
at the present time talking about history 
to any considerable extent. I hope that 
whatever the Government may decide; 
they will turn a completely deaf ear to 
the clamours of the armchair strategists 
who are so anxious that the Government 
should reverse their policy and indulge 
in the imposition of a little force. I 
hope the Government will not do anything 
of the kind. I shall not mention any 
names, but it always seems astonishing 
to me that people who have not done very 
much fighting always seem very keen on 
having a nice war. J am confident that 
the general feeling of the public in this 
country is that the sooner our men are 
out of Palestine the better, and I hope 
that the Government will adhere to that 
policy and get our men out as soon as 
possible. 

While I say it is no use harking on the 
past, in justice to our Arab friends I 
think it is useful to recapitulate one or 
two points, and particularly the point to 
which I have already referred in connec- 
tion with the Jewish settlements in the 
bazaars on the north coast of Africa— 
namely, that the Arabs in Palestine have 
always lived at peace with the indigenous 
Jews. The quarrel is with the European. 
It is not that the European who happens 
to come in is a Jew that the Arab dislikes, 
but the idea that he is going to be kicked 
out of his country and dominated by a 
foreign invader, 
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I must remind the House that the Arabs 
are the only group of nations who really 
offered sanctuary to the Jews. They have 
excepted Palestine, I agree, but the Arab 
nations themselves have always said that 
they will join with others in solving the 
problem of displaced persons, particularly 
the Jews, and will accept them in all the 
Arab territories with the exception of 
Palestine. It is nothing whatever to do 
with the Arabs that the Jews were perse- 
cuted in Europe. Why the Arabs should 
be asked to find a solution to the problem 
I fail to understand. -It certainly is not 
just. While I do not want to harp on 
this problem of the persecution and the 
horrors which were perpetrated in Central 
Europe, may I say to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Leicester that my co- 
religionists lost as many people in gas 
chambers as his own. That fact is not 
always recognised as often as it should. 


I would like to say one'or two things 
about the present partition proposal. 
What staggers me is, first, that anybody 
should think it will work, because it will 
not; and secondly, that it is just. How 
can one possibly envisage areas which are 
almost 50 per cent. Arab being handed 
over to the Jews? So far as I know— 
my right hon. Friend or anybody else can 
correct me if I am wrong—the population 
concerned consists roughly of 450,000 
Jews under Arab control. If one leaves 
out Tel Aviv altogether, in which there 
are about 170,000 Jews and 5,000 Arabs, 
under this partition there will be 445,000 
Arabs dominated by 380,000 Jews. How 
can one say that such an arrangement 
will work satisfactorily or can be con- 
sidered just? I am sure that it will not 
make for peace, but that it will make for 
war and the frightening situation which 
we have already discussed. Whatever 
else one may say about the Arabs, it is 
true that they have always sought a 
peaceful solution. Right up to the very 
end at U.N.O. they threw everything into 
the pot and tried hard to find some sort 
of federal system which would be accep- 
table, but the intransigents among the 
Zionists made it out of the question. 

The hon. and gallant Member for the 
Isle of Ely (Major Legge-Bourke) said 
that there are some interests in this 
matter, and I think there is something in 
that suggestion. The Dead Sea salt is 
one of those interests. The hon. and 
gallant Member spoke of there being 
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[Mr. Stokes. ] | | 
33,000 million tons of it. I remember 
asking questions in the House and elicit- 
ing the information that on the 1925 
Valuation—and_ there Is 
Setting it if one 
Wway—it was wo 
it would be 
today. That 
gold and oth is 
another House ought to 
k have been told—and | 

told by one of the most pro- 
minent Arabs, King Ibn Saud—that the 
American Zionists’ plan for the Arab 
peninsular is to. Set a foothold in 
Palestine and then spread and take al] 
the surrounding areas, (Laughter.] Hon. 
embers may laugh, but that is the 
official doctrine as Preached to the Arab 
leaders by the Americans who Say that 
that is the American Zionist Policy. One 
Can understand why the Arabs are very 
loath to agree to any Partition, 


A great deal has been said about what 
has happened at U.N.O., of how fair 
the decision was, and that, because the 

isi been taken, we ought to put 
our wills, consciences and intelligence 
into the locker under the bed and just 
do what we are told. I never realised 
when I became a supporter of U.N.O. 
that that would. be expected of me. [ 
agree that I expected that I should have 
to abide by the majority decision, and I 
am prepared to do So, but it does not 
make me change my view because the 
Majority of an Organisation like that take 
a certain decision, The question is 
Whether the decision is fair. It is wel] 
known in Arab circles that the State 

Cpartment gave the most specific 
assurances of 


way or 

to my Arab in- 

€s been taken on 

Partition would have 

votes in favour, and 

ause there would not 

have the Necessary two-thirds 

Majority; whereas three days later, on 

29th November, it was carried by 33 votes 

to 13, giving the necessary two-thirds 
majority. 


I want to quote from the “ Philadelphia 
Record ”’ of 3rd December, 1947: 
73 M 26 


‘Only a few People knew it, but 
Truman cracked down harder 
Department than ever befo 
ations votes for the partition of 
Truman called acting Secretary of 
Lovett over to the White H 
day and again Friday, 
demand a full 
usually line up failed to 
do so ‘on Palestine. Truman had in mind the 


fact that such countries as Liberia ’?>__ 


which, Incidentally, was anti-partitionist 
on 26th November___ 


“ wholly dependent on the Uniteg States; 
reece, which would fal] Overnight without 
Merican aid; ’’_ 


She voted for Partition 
“ Haiti’ 


which was for Partition one night and 
against it the next_ 


“* which always follows Washington’s lead; and 

Ethiopia, also indebted to the United States, 

were stepping 

a dozen Latin 

likewise, and 

the reason was 

€partment 

4mong those get bus 
- In the People used their 

influence to to line, 


Oovernment. 
President 
Kirchwey, Editor 
Foreign Ministery Cal 
On the Trans-Pacific telephone 
Zealand’s vote. China’s Ambas ling- 
ton Koo warned his G he 


would i i take a stand 
on Palestine. i 


Had the vote been taken on 26th Novem- 


ber partition would have been defeated, — 


It was delayed until] 29th November while 
the pressure was Put on, and so jt was 
carried through, That is the background 
of what is supposed to be a fair and 
Proper decision. When it was discussed 
Whether the United Nations could legally 
decide this Problem the vote in favour 
of showing United Nations legality was 
only carried by 2z votes to 20. In other 
words, very nearly 50 per cent. of the 
nations really thought that U.N -O. had no 


legal right to come to a decision of this 
kind. 
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The Arab peoples, of course, merely 
think they have been let down—as it 
seems to me they have—and they have 
no intention whatever of accepting the 
proposal. For further American opinion 
on this subject I will quote another ex- 
tract, written on 20th November, 1947, 
from the ‘‘ New York Times,’’ signed 
by Mr. Harold Hoskins, who was for a 
considerable time President Roosevelt’s 
adviser in the Middle East during the war 
years, and some nine or ten other people 
whose names I do not remember. This 
is what Mr. Harold Hoskins and his 
friends wrote: 

‘‘The Jewish national home already estab- 
lished ’’— 
meaning as it is, and as we know it 
—‘'can continue, but if the United Nations 
permit mass immigration, and if the Jews 
establish their own sovereign State, bitter war 
in the Middle East is inevitable. The 40 
million inhabitants of the Arab League States 
regard Palestine as vitally important to their 
renascent heritage.’’ 

It is 20 years too late to consider the 
partition of Palestine. , 


Having said that, and put that on 
record, let me say that the Arabs still 
want a peaceful solution. They still be- 
lieve that if somebody would take the 
lead, a way would be found out of the 
difficulties. They have a kind of federal- 
isation, and they have offered security to 
the Jews, with whom they intensely desire 


to live at peace; but they are not going 


to agree to partition of any kind whatever, 
and they wonder if it is not possible for 
an approach to be made between the 
Americans and the Arabs or the Arabs 
and the Jews, even at this late hour, in 
order to prevent what will certainly be 
a long and bitter period of bloodshed. 


If there is no alternative to partition, 
then I do wish to add my own voice to 
those who have already expressed their 
desire that the Government should clear 
out quickly. The example has been set 
in the way in which Tel Aviv has been 
handed over to a Jewish police force 
working with the British Police. There 
is no reason whatsoever why, in other 
parts of the country, similar arrangements 
should not be made with both parties. If 
my right hon. Friend is not satisfied that 
they have enough strength or organisa- 
tion to do this, surely there would be no 
difficulty in suggesting to the Arab States 
that they should lend a hand? I want our 
troops out as soon as possible. I do not 
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want to see them left there until 15th 


‘May or 1st August. The sooner we get 


out the better for everybody. 


It must be made abundantly clear to 
everybody—to the Arabs, in particular— 
that our method of handing over is a fair 
one. If, as a result of circumstances 
unlimited Jewish immigration takes place, 
then that clearly, will be non-fulfilment 
of our promise. If, as a result of our 
trying to keep control until 15th May, 
what we call illegal immigration goes on 
at ever increasing speed, then the Arabs 
will consider themselves completely and 
utterly betrayed. Whatever anybody may 
think about the findings of U.N.O., in 


my view U.N.O. committed political 


suicide when it came to this decision. I 
think it has killed itself stone dead 
already, and that, I think, is absolutely 
deplorable. I hope some solution other 
than a Holy War along the whole of the 
North Coast of Africa and eastwards may 
be prevented, and that some sort of 
federalisation, even at this late hour, 
between the Arabs and the Jews may be 
found as a possible solution. 


8.14 p.m. | 

Mr. Clement Davies (Montgomery): 
Most of us in this House have very good 
reason for knowing that the hon. Member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Stokes) has a most kindly 
and generous nature, but anyone listening 
to his speech tonight will be wondering in 
what way he really thought that it would 
contribute towards a peaceful solution in 
Palestine. I was amazed at the whole 
tone of his speech; but the last few words 
that he uttered were really almost devas- 
tating—referring to the possibility of a 
blood bath, and ending with a prophecy 
that U.N.O., in having arrived at a deci- 


sion with which he does not agree, has 


really signed its death warrant. 


Mr. Stokes: No. By the way in which 
it arrived at it. | 


Mr. Davies: My recollection was that it 
was a more definite statement. However, 
this is a unique problem—quite unique. 
I hoped that no one would have indulged 
to night in recriminations. The whole 
situation has altered since this matter was 
put before U.N.O. and the United Nations 
decision was taken. I am grateful to the 
Colonial Secretary for a forthright, down- 
right, straightforward statement, clearly 
put before us, of what the position was, 
and I hope that his words will be listened 
to in every corner of the globe. 
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have been 
from country to co 
kept together by one thing, 
only—by their faith ; but wh 
—and in most places hono 
among the nations, 
acquired the nationalities 
Nations, they have, by k 
Temained a separate but la 
Is worse, a State] 


Settlement of this age-lo 
should have thought it 


Peacefu] 
think of 
ing behi 


I have 
Set by the 
a Jewish 


and it was 
necessary for all the nations of the world 
to come together find a fair, 
reasonable, and, N acceptable 
Solution. welcomed the 
decision to er before the 
United Nations Organisation, so that it 
might be debated by the nations of the 
world, discussed by their Tepresentatives, 
So that they could consider and under. 
Stand the difficulties, and all the argu- 
ments pro’ and con, and then, having 


heard everything, endeavour to arrive at 
a settlement, 


Let me, however, 
Settlement, pay a trib 
Proper it 
and G 
have 


them; 

turn, brought 

§teat benefits to this Country, They gave 
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great Lord 
Chief 


olls, 


life—science, music, art, 


After all, we were the first to suggest, 
and to bring forward before other nations, 
the granting to them of a Jewish home in 
Palestine; and we also undertook that very 
onerous work the Man- 
endeavoured to work 

say that we 
could not first Commis- 
sionership | than those of 
the man first appointed, Lord Samuels; 
Tecognised by all as a man of upright 
character and great knowledge, a gteat 
Philosopher, and one who desired to do 
only what was r nd fair amongst all 
People. were guilty of 

Mention it on] 

in passing— which was the policy of the 
White Paper of 1939. 


A great tribute is justly due to the 
Peoples and the Governments of this 
country, and to the British Common- 
Wealth of Nations: but a still greater 
tribute is due—as was So rightly paid by 
the Secretary of State and the Tight hon, 

ember for West 
to the men upon 
daily, the burden 
country. A stil] gr 
the soldiers who 


I sacrifice. 


Then, having 
at a solution 
Place, we ri 
States of A 


e 
Now given their Judgment. 


one can 


about, as ha 
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that that judgment is unjust merely be- 
cause he himself disagrees with the ver- 
dict. Life and administration would be 
impossible, and no rule of law could ever 
be carried out, if we all took up the 
attitude that we would accept a judgment 
which was in our favour but would re- 
ject it if it was against us. It is to be 
hoped that now all parties will accept 
that judgment. 


I am glad to think that the Jewish 
people as a whole accept the judgment, 
despite the fact, as has been pointed out, 
that they have made very great sacrifices, 
and that the land which they have re- 
garded as their own home and State will 
be only roughly 123 per cent. of what 
they thought they would get under the 
Balfour Declaration. They are accepting 
that judgment in the hope that it will 
bring peace. I deeply regret that the 
Arab peoples feel the judgment to be an 
unfair one to them, and I hope they 
will consider the matter again, and con- 
sider it well. We have been their friends 
and guides, and, what is more, we were 
the people who emancipated the Arabs. 
We came to their assistance, helped them, 
guided them, and then pleaded their cause 
and helped to form that great unity of the 
Arab peoples, of which they are so justly 
proud today. Even under this settlement 
they are not without many advantages. 
If they so choose they can create a new 
Arab State to which 800,000 Arabs will 

but alongside them will be 
working the people of the Jewish State. 


The hon. Member for Ipswich said he 
could not understand how peoples could 
possibly work in unity by having the 
peoples of two states together aS mM 
Patestine. There are plenty of examples 
where people do work in perfect unity in 
such circumstances, and I am certainly 
hopeful that when the terms of the econo- 
mic situation are considered they will 
try to work them together. Many things 
have been mentioned in which they can 
help one another, such as education, in 
their institutions and their productive 
capacity. For example, electricity— 
which is, I believe, in the main, produced 
within the Jewish State—is made avail- 
able to all Arabs who can be reached; 
so they can work together, and probably 

more harmoniously than under any other 
possible system. 


The problem remains: Under what con- 
ditions will the Mandate be terminated? 
73 M 29 
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1 am grateful to the Secretary of State for 
what he said in that regard. Too often 
have words been used and cheered in this 
House, saying that we shall come out of 
Palestine at the earliest possible moment. 
What does that really mean? Does it 
mean that we should leave tonight, 
leaving those people without a guide, and 
leaving no one there to maintain order 
and a rule of law? We have taken up 
this Mandate and carried it out under 
great difficulties for a number of years. 
We have done our best to maintain a 
rule of law and justice, and it must be 
the earnest desire of everyone that that 
should be maintained as long as we are 
there. When we leave Palestine we 
should leave it in order; and we should 
leave in a dignified manner, worthy of 
the great nation that has undertaken this 
tremendous duty. 


I agree, we must give a specific date. 
The Secretary of State has given, and 
rightly given, two dates: one when we 
hand over the Mandate and the other 
when we ultimately leave. I am perfectly 
sure it will be the desire of the Govern- 
ment, and of all nations, that every 
assistance, help and guidance shall be 
given to the Commission, every oOppor- 
tunity given to their administrators of 
studying the problem, and every help 
given to them to take over when the time 
comes. I earnestly pray that all will go 
well, and that there will be no trouble, but 
that if there is it will be confined to a 
very few people, because we would like 
to see this great old country of Palestine 
become a land of peace and contentment 
once again. 


8.29 p.m. 

Coionel J. R. H. Hutchison (Glasgow, 
Central): I do not think that any good 
purpose would be served by raking over 
the ashes of the past. There are in front 
of us enough burning embers to demand 
all our attention at the present time. I, 
too, welcome the firm decision given by 
the Colonial Secretary, that we shall carry 
on our Mandate up to and until I 5th May, 
and that then we will definitely lay it 
down. I agree with the right hon. and 
learned Member for Montgomery (Mr. C. 
Davies) that, however anxious this 
country may be—and, indeed, we are all 
anxious—we cannot walk out and leave 


the thing in a turbulent mess for the © 


United Nations to carry on.after us. it 
think this clears and defines the position 
—-not very well understood by certain 
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[Colonel Hutchison. ] 
earlier speakers—that upon our shoulders 
lies the Tesponsibility, and the whole 
responsibility, until 15th May, and that 
thereafter none of the Tesponsibility will 
be ours, except that we shall still be mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 


It cannot be too clearly understood, nor 
can that line of demarcation be too clearly 
defined, so that all the world may know 
just what we are Prepared to accept, and 
where our Tesponsibility will finally end. 
Out of this sombre and humiliating pic- 
ture, certain major details stand out. This 
is, perhaps, the last chance we shall have 
of putting questions on these details, and 
our last chance to ask how this plan, 
fraught with so much danger to all con- 
cerned, will be carried out. 


first question I should like to ask 

lonial Secretary is in connection 

with the Arab area of Jaffa, and the small 
areas around Tel-Aviv and Ramat Gan. 
I understand that, as from February, 
responsibility for the Tel-Aviy pocket will 
Pass’ into the hands of the Jewish com- 
munity in that area, and there will be 
only a rather loose liaison with the British, 
although we are ultimately responsible. 
I consider that to be a very dangerous 
situation. form of a sort of 
O small and 


to be handed - 


the one hand, and 

other? It must be 
ultimate responsi- 
at time is ours. 


Those who know about these matters, 
tell me that the situation is highly explo- 
sive. All the world knows that the whole 
of Palestine js dynamite, but these two 
small pockets may, after February, 
become T.N,T. What is going to happen 
with this Jewish Police force responsible 
for the Tel-Aviv pocket, and the Arab 
police force Tesponsible for the Jaffa 
area, which are both ports and liable to 

r immigration, about which we 
have heard so little, in spite of the many 
questions that have been asked, with 4 
no-man’s-land between, and these two 
rival races arming, as they are doing at 
the present time? 


Is it likely that these two areas will 
remain quiescent from February to May, 
with untried Police forces and with only 
a British liaison officer, until we finally 
Jay down our responsibilities? What js 
going to happen if one of these two areas 
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explodes while we are still responsible? 
We shall surely have to go back and take 
up the position where we left it in 
February. I should like to know why this 
great risk is being taken. Surely it would 
be much better to accept our responsibili- 
ties in ful] up to 15th May, and not to 
have some sort of dress-rehearsal for these 
two pockets, 


I will not recapitulate the questions on 
what will be the immigration Programme 
during this interim Period; but I hope that 
we shall have a reply to the insistent 
demands which have been made by Mem- 
bers in all parts of the House. Finally, 
I wish to ask what is to happen to the 
British women and children who are at 
Present in Palestine. We have not heard 
anything said about those who are alread 
there. We have been told that there 
will be no further landings of British 
women allowed in the future. That does 
not solve all the questions. There is great 
interest in this matter. There was in 
the past, not so long ago, an evacuation 
of women and children from Palestine 
known as operation ‘ Folly.” That was 
one gigantic muddle. They were sent to 
remote camps, some in Egypt; many of 
them had to wait up to eight weeks for 
shipping facilities, hope that lesson 

as been learned. I hope that our women 
and children will be evacuated at an early 
date, and proper arrangements will be 
made to bring them home in relative 
comfort. 


Finally, under what conditions are the 
British policemen at present serving in 
Palestine to be taken into the Inter- 
national Force which wil] look after 


Jerusalem? That is a question which 
Many are asking. They do not know on 
what terms, or, indeed, whether they are 
to be liable for service in that’ force. We 
owe it to them that they should know, 
at as early a date as Possible, on what 
conditions they will be allowed to serve, 


and what is to be the law Operating in 


that area. Many problems stil] remain 
to be solved. The temper of anxiety in 
this country will, in my view, not grow 
less, but greater, as we approach the date 
of 15th May. J hope that at that time, 
and not unti] then, we shall be able to 
hand over the burden which we have 
Carried for a long time. I claim that we 
have greatly benefited this country. On 
15th May, we shall, perhaps, with a sigh 
of relief, be able to depart and hand it 
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over to some one who may be able to I should like to make the main point 
solve the troubles that we have been un- which I wish to argue. On Friday, 3rd 


able to solve. October last, I was interviewed on the 
radio in Detroit, and during the course 
8.37 p.m. of that interview I was asked to give my 
mf. Mr. Henry Usborne (Birmingham, opinion on the Bevin policy with regard 
i Acock’s Green): This is the first time that to Palestine. I have not a record of 
T have made any contribution in a Debate exactly what I said, because the interview 
on Palestine, although for a long time I was unrehearsed, and impromptu and 
have taken a great interest in this sub- without a script. But I recall that I said 
ject, and I have followed most of the then that I believed the British foreign 
Debates which have taken place. Be- policy in Palestine was wrong, because in 
fore, on this occasion, making the one my opinion the issue of partition had > 2 
main point which I want to develop, I become clear at least a year ag®, and that 
would like to take up one OT two of the I could not, therefore, see any good pur- : 


points made by previous speakers. pose served by further delay in accepting 


The hon. Member for Cheltenham (Mr. that conclusion. 
Lipson) drew the conclusion, as it At the time I was interviewed I believed 
seemed to me, that it was intolerable to what I said, and I held those views with 
support the decision arrived at by the complete sincerity, but, as I suppose not i, 
United Nations, because he felt that de- infrequently happens after one goes on 
cision was unjust. Whereupon, he was the record, one has another think; cer- 
followed by the hon. Member for Luton tainly I did. It then subsequently 
(Mr. Warbey) who metaphorically occurred to me that there were a number 
knocked him for six, or thought he had. of factors, the true emphasis of which I 
I believe that there is more sense in what had not previously appreciated. I should 
the hon. Member for Cheltenham had to. like if I might to develop that line of 
say than apparently meets the eye. It argument tonight, because it did greatly 
‘s true, 1 think, that the decision was impress me as it began to unfold against 
made legitimately, so far as it is possible the background of the American scene and 
st to make a decision legitimate on the in view of that radio interview | had 
f. basis of the Charter of the United given. Farlier this year I had taken part 
: Nations, by a clear majority, but it ina discussion on the report of the Anglo- 
should be remembered that the vote of American Commission, and during the 
a nation like Luxemburg, with a popu- course of the discussion I was told by the 
Jation of 300,000, is counted as equal to expert who was addressing us that parti- 
the vote of India, with 300 million. tion was opposed by a number of people 
| fs : on the ground that if it were imposed the 
[ canney myselt believe that there 1§ @ Risiane might get behind the Arabs, who 
great deal of justice attached to a decision ¢jearly would not accept the decision, and 
which is arrived at on the assumption that hat“ would produce an extremely 
one vote by one nation is of equal value qangerous situation 
to a vote representing 1,000 times that . 
number of people. I would like to remind Mr. Manningham-Buller (Daventry): 
the House that 150 years ago ++ was Would the hon. Gentleman specify which 
decided by the founding fathers of the Anglo-American Commission he means? 
American constitution that one negro : 
American constton MS siute_man, wih Tek reported atthe eaining 
which was largely the cause of the civil of this year.  It_ was the most recent 
ee in r86r. aH MS apparently aré Anglo-American Commission, not the 
endeavouring to base Justice on. the 1, .N.S.C.O.P. one, but the one that pro- 
assumption that one Luxemburgois is guced the Debate out of which the 
equal to 1,000 Indians. I do not think yorrjson Plan arose. The information 


that one can assume that there is in that k 
sense a great deal of justice attached to ae saan A Oe ee 


it; nevertheless we have done the best we 
can. The decision was arrived at by the Mr. Manningham-Buller: As the hon. 
United Nations, and it is right and proper Gentleman is referring to the Anglo- 
that we should accept that decision and American Commission which reported in 
carry it out. 1946, of which I was a member, I think 
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[Mr. Manningham-Buller. ] 
he ought to make it clear by whom such 
information was given. I will perhaps 
later, if he is referring to that matter, 
be able to deal with the point, but I am 
not sure from his speech whether, in fact, 
he is referring to that Commission. 


Mr. Usborne: I am referring to that 
Committee, but I do not think it would 
be right to name the speaker. This was 
a discussion at a meeting I was attend- 
ing, and I am merely quoting an opinion 
which I am proposing to use in a moment 
as an illustration. At that meeting the 
opinion was expressed that partition was 
opposed by a number of people on the 
grounds that it would be extremely 
dangerous if the Russian forces were to 
support the Arabs. I do not believe there 
was ever any substantial evidence to sup- 
port this view, but I do believe that at 
that time there was a real danger that 
the conflagration might spread, not be- 
cause the Russians would support the 
Arabs, but for an entirely different reason. 
The whole Islamic world and the Moslems 
might support the Arabs and then the 
issue which was bound to produce con- 
flict and a certain amount of bloodshed 
might have spread all over the world. If 
that danger were real, and I believed that 
it was real, it seemed to me that there 
might therefore be good cause for delay- 
ing the decision to impose partition—a 
decision which undoubtedly had ulti- 
mately to be taken, there was no shadow 
of doubt about that—until we had done 
something to neutralise the possibility of 
that conflagration spreading far beyond 
Palestine. 


What happened? We were then in the 
Process of giving freedom to and getting 
out of India as quickly as possible, and 
we succeeded in doing that finally only on 
15th August this year. In the case of 
Burma, the final treaty was signed only 
yesterday. Is that, therefore, an argu- 
ment for delay? It seemed to me the 
other day that it might be. The only 
argument for delaying the decision to par- 
tition Palestine, a decision which’ was 
inevitably bound to be opposed by the 
Arabs. I do not believe we can say that 
partition is just either for the Jews or for 
the Arabs. It is not. I cannot see that 
there is any solution that will be regarded 
as just; nevertheless some solution that 
provides equilibrium must ultimately be 
accepted. Since one cannot find a decision 
that is just—that can be recognised 
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as just—or will be tolerated by both sides, 
we must accept that there will be trouble. 
British foreign policy, being concerned 
more than anything else with endeavour- 
ing to keep world peace, must make it a 
paramount objective not to take any 
action or to come to any decision in any 
part of the world which might precipitate 
the one appalling conflict in which Jews 
and Arabs alike and all mankind are 
bound to lose. 


It was necessary, as I saw it—at least 
these arguments support it—for us to do 
two things before we could decide on par- 
tition. One was to get out of India and 
the second was to give freedom to Burma. 
In so far as that has tended to neutralise 
the support which might otherwise have 
been thrown behind the Arabs, delay is 
justified. Had that not happened, we 
would have been allowing something to 
occur, a difficulty to arise, a quarrel to be 
provoked which meant bloodshed we 
might not have been able to cordon off. 


Clearly there is grave danger in the 
world at this moment, as the hon. and 
gallant Member for the Isle of Ely (Major 


_Legge-Bourke) pointed out. In his 


opinion, partition means world war. In 
my opinion, it does not mean world war, 
but every action of British foreign policy 
should now be measured in the context of 
keeping peace. Palestine was an ex- 
tremely dangerous focal point. It seems 
to me that there is, therefore, an argu- 
ment for doing first those two things 
which I have detailed before finally 
accepting the inevitable decision of parti- 
tioning Palestine with all the bitter conse- 
quence that is bound to involve. About 
a year ago, the Foreign Secretary said in 
a Debate in this House that he was pre- 
pared to stake his reputation on finding 
a solution to the Palestine problem. I 
believe now that history in the future, if 
there are historians to write it, will record 
that he has won his bet. 


9.5I p.m. 

Mr. Harold Roberts (Birmingham, 
Handsworth): It was not my intention to 
intervene in this Debate but, as I have sat 
here I have felt it is the duty of all of us 
to try, if we can, to assist the Government 
by putting whatever ideas we have into 
the common stock, however ragged and 
disjointed they may be, in case they are 
of some help to Ministers. 
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When I stood for Parliament I received 
a deputation from the Birmingham 
Hebrew Congregation, who asked me for 
assurances in support of, the claims of 
Jewry. I told them that in my humble 
judgment, the tragedy of Palestine lay 
‘n the fact that it was not a conflict be- 
tween right and wrong but a conflict 
between two rights; that none of us is en- 
tirely free from prejudice, and that in 
so far as I had any prejudice, it was in 
favour of the Jews. Indeed, it is difficult 
to think of any man of any sensibility who 
cannot but pity the sufferings of those 
people over 20 centuries. However, I 
went on to say that the matter was one 
of such difficulty that, no matter what 
party might be in power, it would take 
a great deal to goad me into severe 
criticism of the Government which had to 
bear the burden of implementing the 
policy decided by this House and by the 
nation. 


In the two years which have passed, 
I have seen no reason to vary my opinion. 
I disagree with the senior Burgess for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Pickthorn) 
when he deprecates the suggestion that 
this should be called a problem, thereby 
implying that there is a solution. It 
may well be that there are problems to 
which there is no tidy or clear-cut solu- 
tion and, indeed, if I am asked whether 
I have anywhere seen any helpful sug- 
gestion for solving this terrible problem, 
I have only found it in one place—in a 
memorandum put forward some two years 
ago by the Society of Friends which urged 
that there should be a new start made by 
an attempt to call a goodwill conference 
between high-up Jews and high-up Arabs. 
That might be a forlorn hope, but it is 
the only one I have seen which would 
lead to a true solution. I do not believe 
that a solution can be obtained, tidy, well- 
knit, by exterior force. 


Therefore, I am bound to say that we 
must have regard to what burdens the 
people of this country can bear, for they 
have a right to be considered. I get 
letters from parents whose sons are Sé€I'v- 
ing as conscripts in Palestine. Parents in 
time of war have to make, and will make, 
great sacrifices of their dearest ones; but 
I ask myself, have I any moral right, in 
order to enforce a tidy solution, to con- 
demn one of my constituents to have his 
or her son in a country where his fate 
may be, not to fall in battle on behalf of 
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his country, but to be murdered by those 
whom we are trying to help? Iam bound 
to say that my answer to that question 
must be in the negative. I have no 
children of an age to be exposed to that, 
but if I had I should feel strongly 
about it. 


I think the Ministerial decision to 
terminate our connection with the country 
is the right one. Furthermore, I say to 
the Ministers, ‘‘ Expedite it, if you can.”’ 
I do not say that with any intent to em- 
barrass Ministers, or to throw sand into 
the machinery, or make their difficult task 
yet more difficult. But do not let us be 
deluded into believing that by staying on 
we shall ever be able to leave the country 
nicely tidied up. We did not leave Ireland 
nicely tidied up. When we left that 
country there followed for a year what 
have been called ‘‘ The troubles.’’ We 
accelerated our departure from India. | 
hope and pray that that great sub- 
Continent may settle down to an era of 
peace and prosperity, but no one could 
pretend that the first three or four months 
after our departure have been tidy or 
harmonious times. 


Mr. Wyatt: Is not the hon. Member 
aware that there are no riots of any 
description going on in India anywhere 
at the moment, and that the only trouble 
is in the very north-east of India and 
Kashmir? 


Mr. Roberts: I do not think the hon. 
Member would find anything in my Te- 
marks which suggested otherwise. For 
his benefit I will repeat what I said—I 
hope and pray that that great sub- 
Continent may settle down to an era of 
peace and prosperity, but no one could 
pretend that the time since our departure 
has been one of peace or ease. If the 
hon. Member has followed the course of 
events, he will not think so either. 
Whether we leave on 15th May, or any 
other date, we shall not leave things tidied 
up. I beg of Ministers if they think they 


‘ean do so without any very serious detri- 


ment, to accelerate our departure. We 
must remember that the frailty of man 
must inevitably condemn parts -of this 
globe to quarrels and to unhappiness, but 


- not only is it not our duty, but it is not 


our moral right, to act aS censors, OF as 
policemen for the whole world. 


It is our duty when we have under- 
taken a task and discharged it with 
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(Mr. Roberts. | 

obloquy from both sides for nearly 30 
years, to leave it as little unfinished as 
may be. But there comes a time when we 
are entitled to say, ‘‘ We must consider 
our own people; we decline any longer to 
carry this burden for the whole world 
while the greater part of the world shirks 
its responsibility; we will not submit to 
being lectured by those who do not them- 
selves do a hand’s turn to help carry our 
burden; we will throw responsibility back 
where it must ultimately belong, on to the 
people, Jew and Arab, who live in that 
country.’’ I say, not in any bitter spirit, 
but from the bottom of my heart, may 
God bless them. May they take heed of 
the wise advice I mentioned when I began 
that of the Society of Friends. Only 
along those lines is it possible to compose 
their differences and, one hopes, bring 
them a happier future. 


.O p.m. 
‘ Me. Thomas Reid (Swindon): In the 
course of the Debate many speakers have 
praised the work of our staff in Palestine. 
I was there in the middle of the Arab 
Rebellion, and it was a very unpleasant 
time to be alive in Palestine; there was 


a good chance of being dead before night- 


fall. This unfortunate staff of ours have 
had to work, not for a year or for six 
months, as I did, in the midst of that 
atmosphere, but year after year. They 
were the targets of abuse from many sides, 
and yet they carried on. I join with the 
other hon. Members in paying my tribute 
to their work. I hope, and sincerely 
believe, that the Government will, when 
we leave Palestine, see that these officers 
are generously treated. 


The right hon. Member for West Bristol 
(Mr. Stanley) says that the Government 
have had no policy for the last two years, 
and had no policy for the 18 months 
before we referred this dispute to the 
United Nations. That is a little ungenerous 
to our Foreign Secretary. What did the 
Foreign Secretary take over? He took 


over the policy which had been carried on . 


by the Coalition Government, and before 
that by the Conservative Government, 
and during all those years the various 
Governments had failed to solve this 
problem. Then, of course, the Foreign 
Secretary was saddled by resolutions 
passed at Labour Conferences in the two 
years before we took office, policies for 
which, I am proud. to say, 1 am not 
73 M 34 


responsible, and if the people who passed 
that policy, including the executive, had 
listened to me, we should not bein the mess 
which we are in today. The right hon. 
Gentleman and his party, in 1938, when I 
was mixed up with this subject, had a 
policy—-partition. Why did they not 
carry it through if it was such a sound 
policy, and if the present Foreign Secre- 
tary is so backward because he does not 
carry through such a policy? 


The Government of that time sent to 
Palestine a Commission, of which I was 
a member, and I took a foremost part in 
destroying that policy limb by limb. In 
my dissent I did not leave room for a 
needle to get through it. I had the privi- 
lege of making a Tory Government aban- 
don the policy which they had adopted in 
principle, and adopt roughly my policy 
roo per cent., including the policy of my 
colleagues on the Commission. So, is the 
present Foreign Secretary so greatly to 
blame for not adopting a policy which a 
Conservative Government adopted and 
abandoned because they could not see 
their way to put it through except by 
force? When the right hon. Gentleman 
now sees his beautiful policy adopted by 
the United Nations, what does he do? He 
says, ‘‘ Run away from it, do not im- 
plement it, leave it to the United 
Nations.” Is the right hon. Gentleman’s 
criticism of the foreign policy of our great 
Foreign Secretary justifiable? 


As he has referred to past policy about 
Palestine, I would say of all the people 
who handled the Palestine problem 
from the time of the Balfour Declaration 
down to the day when my right hon. 
Friend came into office, that I hope they 
will be dead before their history is 
written, because anything more incompe- 
tent does not exist in our annals. That is 
the view of all people who know Palestine, 
especially of those who worked and lived 
in Palestine, and who had to carry out 
the administration there, in spite of the 
vacillations of the people at home who 
had control of Palestine. 


Major Guy Lloyd (Renfrew, Eastern): 
The hon. Member has quite rightly men- 
tioned the Foreign Secretary and his policy 
and attitude, but the Foreign Secretary 
has not been in the House all day on the 
occasion of this vital Debate. 


Mr. McKinlay (Dumbartonshire): 
Neither has the hon. and gallant Member. 
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The Minister of State (Mr. McNeil): I 
am quite sure that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman did not mean that thrust. The 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has, 
of course, been at Lancaster House. 


Mr. Reid: I have been mixed up in 
this matter very intimately indeed since 
1938. I had a considerable knowledge of 
the East long before that. I take off my 
hat to the present Foreign Secretary for 
his courage. He did not believe in the 
policy which the Conservative Govern- 
ment had, and why should he therefore 
carry it out? He did not believe in it 
because he knew, as I do, that it was 
unjust and unwise. In spite of the fact 
that the Labour Party, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, or unanimously, had passed 
at two conferences, an absurd and im- 
possible proposition that the Arabs should 
quit Palestine to make room for Jews and 
a Jewish State, and all the rest of it, he 
had the courage to stand up against that 
also. Of all the people who have handled 
the Palestine problem, the last one who 
should be attacked is the present Foreign 
Secretary. 


I have criticised our politicians ad- 
versely regardless of party, in regard to 
their handling of the Palestine problem. 
The thing started off with the Balfour 
Declaration. Other hon. Members have 
mentioned that, and I have a right to 
come back to it. The Balfour Declaration 
was an inquitious thing passed without 
the consent or the knowledge of the Arabs. 
There is no getting away from that; no 
quibbling can get round that. It pro- 
mised a Jewish National Home. That 
was a promise made by the British 
Government in regard to territory over 
which they had no contral, which they 
did not own and did not even possess. 
Hon. Gentlemen who raise these questions 
must expect to have their criticisms 
answered. I am able and willing to 
answer them. 


Following that, they got the Balfour 
Declaration entwined in the Mandate. 
Then they said they would wipe out all 
the past. They said, in effect, ‘‘ It is true 
that we have given half a dozen promises 
to the Arabs that after the war—in which 
they fought so valiantly on our side—we 
would give them independence.’”’ They 
are all wiped out by the Mandate. What 
did the Mandate promise? It did not 
promise a Jewish State. Indeed, the 
British Government refused the Zionist 
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demand for a Jewish State and offered 
instead this National Home which was a 
cultural and religious home which the true 
Zionists wanted. Also, the Mandate en- 
visaged independence at the end of a tem- 
porary period under British rule. What is 
offered now? 


Now the Mandate is to be cast aside 
and, in defiance of it, we are to have Pales- 
tine carved up with a Jewish State set up 
contrary to the Mandate, contrary to all 
our and Allied promises and contrary to 
justice. We are to give a Jewish State 
in Palestine, to a minority of immigrants 
in a land in which the Arabs have lived 
for 1,300 years, because the Jews had a 
state there 2,000 years ago. Can anyone 
justify that on any principles of legality 
or morality? Nobody can. The Jewish 
leaders themselves admit that it is unjust, 
but they say that it is a smaller injustice 
than to have the Jews marooned in Europe 
in displaced persons camps. 


We went out to Palestine—some of us 
were trained administrators and politicians 
_in the Commission of 1938. We worked 
at this problem for six months, not in the 
superficial way in which it is often treated 
in the Press and on the platform. We went 
through all Palestine, studied its maps and 
everything else, and we looked at the 
system from the financial, strategic, 
economic and political points of view. 
Finally, we decided that the most we could 
do was to pick out the best of four plans 
in which there would be a little Jewish 
State on the coast—and then we decided 
that it was impracticable on every ground. 
The Conservative Party decided that on 
every ground partition was impracticable. 
What has happened since then to make it 
practicable? © What has happened since 
then to make it just? 


The partition plan drawn up by 


U.N.O. if it could be termed a plan—it. 


is a little sketchy, a jig-saw puzzle—is 
very different from the partition plan 
which we drew up in 1938, after six 
months of patient work. It is a jig-saw 
puzzle, ridiculous to look at, and utterly 
unjust. The proposal is to hand over 
a vast part of Palestine, about 60 per 
cent. of it, to immigrants, and to leave 
the unfortunate Arabs that part of the 
hill country which is of little use. We 
went into all this in 1938, and we found 
out that if we set up a Jewish state then 
a viable Arab state could not exist either 
financially or economically. As is well 
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(Mr. Reid. 
known the best part of Palestine is the 
Maritime plain, with good rainfall and 
subsoil water. Half of Palestine is a 
semi desert, and the hill country is not 
of much value. 


Is this preposterous p.an what the con- 
science of mankind has done in U.N.O. 
for the settlement of Palestine? The 
conscience of mankind, if you please! 
It is an iniquitous scheme, and the chief 
instigator is a country for whom I have 
the profoundest love and admiration, 
next after my own, namey America. I 
do not believe all the tales about America, 
about the almighty dollar, and the rest. 
Americans are a very noble people and 
have more idealism than most nations of 
the world. But I have a criticism to 
make of America on this occasion, or at 
least of the American delegates to U.N.O. 
What is the motive? Let us be frank 
about it. One of the chief motives is 


that the Jews have a controlling voice 


in the election for the President in the 
States of New York, Illinois, Ohio and 
elsewhere in America. I suggest that the 
chief reason for this evil proposal of 
U.N.O. is that the political parties in 
America, or their party machines, are 
partly at the electoral mercy of the Jews. 
That is public knowledge. 


I would ask, if my voice travels as far 
as America—and it is weak and I am only 
a back bencher—whether Abraham 
Lincoln would not turn in his grave if he 
saw what the Americans are proposing to 
do with Palestine. He fought a civil war 
for four years to prevent the citizens of 
the Southern States, of their own free 
will, breaking off from the Union. Now 
America says “‘ This Palestine problem 
is troublesome. We are going to carve it 
up in a most unjust fashion whether 
Palestinians like it or not,’’ and give the 
best part of the country to a minority 
composed mostly of immigrants. It is 
necessary to speak of these things, and to 
let the world know what is going on. 
The Americans also have an anti-Com- 
munist policy in Europe. I am not 
saying whether that is right or wrong, but 
what is happening now? Communist 
powers are being brought into the Middle 
East. That is a fact. 


Several hon. Members have said that 
our boys must not fight to establish this 
Jewish state. 
and Jews have said recently that they 
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want us to quit. I think that in their 
heart of hearts neither of them want us 
to quit. Each side wants us to stay and 
fight their battles. But they have said 
they want us to quit, and that is one 
reason why we should. Secondly, we 
should quit because we cannot use our 
boys to implement this iniquitous policy, 
and, thirdly, we should quit from the point 
of view of practical politics. Any Govern- 
ment that sends our. boys to fight Jew or 
Arab in Palestine will not remain long in 
office. J think it is only right that those 
people who proposed this monstrous scheme 
and tried to get us to implement it, and 
then tried in vain to get America to imple- 
ment it should do their own fighting, and 
carry out their own scheme. 


Palestine 


The proposal was put forward tonight 
that we should organise a U.N.O. police 
force which, in the words of the hon. 
Member for East Coventry (Mr. Cross- 
man) would prevent disaster in the whole 
of the Middle East. I am glad he is 
converted. When he came back from 
Palestine he was under the impression 
that the Arabs in Palestine would soon 
be scuppered and the Arab states did not 
matter much. 


Mr. McKinlay (Dumbartonshire): The 
hon. Member is three or four months older 
now. 


Mr. Reid: Maybe now, when the scheme 
of which he is so fond—partition—exists 
on paper, he sees it in a different light. 
I suggest to my hon. Friends on this side 
of the House that they might ask them- 
selves who has been the better guide— 
the hon. Member for East Coventry or 
myself? On two occasions, in the first 
speech which I made in this House two 
years ago and again recently, I said that 
the policy of partition would send the 
Middle East up in flames, and I say the 
same now. It is no use hiding these 
things; everyone knows them. 


Who is the better guide? Supposing 
U.N.O. decides to send: their Commis- 
sioners out and that they find that a force 
is essential? They will then have the 
opportunity of: putting themselves at the 
head of Haganah and of becoming head 
of a Jewish party, or of getting troops 
from outside, because our Government is 
not going to help them. If it is decided to 
create a U.N.O. force, how many years 
will it take to organise it? We know how 
very quickly things move in U.N.O., and 
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I do not know whether this would have 
to be sanctioned by the Security Council, 
though we all know how that Council 
works, with a veto to prevent anything 
happening. The proposal is that we 
should wait until the international force 
is organised, and that we should hold the 
baby until then. That is the last thing 
we sould do. My hon. Friend gets out of 
that by saying, ‘“ We do not want this 
force to do any fighting in Palestine, but 
only to secure the boundaries against in- 
comers.’ In other words, he does not 
want the Arab States to take part, while 
the Jews would be free to send forces 
from overseas. It is too ingenious for 
words, and I think the hon. Member must 
think we are all children. 


There is another point. The question 
was raised that we are bound to carry 
out the decision of U.N.O. Well, are we? 
First of all, this territory of Palestine was 
a Mandated Territory. We never put it 
under the trusteeship of U.N.O., and, 
therefore, U.N.O. really has no authority 
over it. What we did do was, when 
America destroyed the chance of making 
peace in Palestine at the dictation of poli- 
tical Zionists, we felt bound to refer the 
matter for advice to U.N.O. They have 
gone into it, and have given’ us 
thoroughly bad and impossible advice, 
which cannot be carried out, and there- 
fore, we are not bound to accept the 
advice of U.N.O. This territory is not 
under the trusteeship of U.N.O., and 
what will happen to it in future I do not 
know. I say that, on purely legal grounds, 
we are not in the least bound to carry 
out the advice of U.N.O. 


Secondly, on moral grounds, I think I 
am right in saying that my right hon. 
Friend said that he was opposed to parti- 
tion long ago. ‘There is no reason why 
this Government should carry out a policy 
of which they thoroughly disapprove. 
Before the U.N.O. meeting occurred, it 
was announced in another place that we 
would not necessarily accept the decision 
of U.N.QO., and my right hon. Friend at 
Lake Success told U.N.O. exactly what we 
would not do, so that we are not bound, 
morally or legally, to carry out the advice 
of U.N.O. The wise people who framed 
that advice should carry it out them- 
selves, and I wish them joy in the task. 


The people of this country will not let 
any Government send out their boys to 
die in a Palestine fight between Jews 
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and Arabs, and I am quite sure that 
those hon. Members on all sides of the 
House who desire to see a reduction in 
the Forces, or a reduction in the period 
of service, will all vote against sending 
our troops there or keeping our troops 
in Palestine. I am also perfectly certain 
that any hon. Members who object to 
making war on religious, or other 
grounds, will not approve of our sending 
troops to kill the Arabs who are fighting 
for their independence. 


If we get out according to the pro- 
gramme which my right hon. Friend 
outlined, on 15th May, and again on Ist 
August, I shall be greatly surprised. This 
matter may be settled according to the 
timetable, but a great many things will 
happen to prevent that policy being 
carried out. The U.N.O. people want to 
entangle us; they want us to stay after 
the Commission arrives, when the balloon 
may go up. I beg my right hon. Friend 
and the Government to see that we are 
not dragged into this war. It is not a 
war of our making; it is against our 
policy, and we must not get entangled 
in it. 

One final word. When I was in Pales- 
tine on this Commission, we met Jews 
and a few Arabs. I stated then that the 
Arabs and the Jews of Palestine could 
live together in amity. I say the same 
today. The mischief makers are from 
outside. I know the people I am speak- 
ing about; the Jews who wrote us con- 
fidential letters telling us what their real 
opinion was. I know the opinions of 
the Jews in Palestine. The ordinary Jew 
and Arab who are in the front line and 
who know what disasters will come to 
them, want peace. I appeal to the Jews 
and Arabs in Palestine to say to all the 
outsiders, ‘“ Get out, and let us settle 
this matter ourselves.’’ I say to the Jews 
in this House, and everywhere, as I have 
said all along, that they are on the high 
road to ultimate destruction, whatever 
happens in the next few years. I have told 
my Jewish friends that I am a better 
friend to them than any political Zionist. 
I am trying to save them and the Arabs 
from destruction. The only way is for 
them to get rid of their evil advisers, 
and to make an arrangement among 
themselves which can be submitted to 
U.N.O., even at this late hour, and which 
could then be implemented. 
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the Foreign Secretary effecting settlements 
he might otherwise have reached. | 


[Mr. Reid.] 

No one would oppose any action 
decided upon by the Arabs and Jews 
together. If the Jews would drop this 
wretched Jewish State, which is going 
to be disastrous for them, then they and 
the Arabs could get together and agree 
on a Constitution giving equal rights to 
all, and Palestine could flourish. That is 
the solution I think which my right hon. 
Friend the Foreign Secretary has been 
working on for all these years. Unfor- 
tunately, it is the outsiders who are 
interfering. If the Arabs and Jews in 
Palestine would only take the matter into 
their own hands, come to a decision, and 
get it implemented by U.N.O., we might, 
at last, have peace and prosperity in the 
Holy Land. 


9.23 p.m. 
Mr. Manningham-Buller (Daventry): 


The hon. Member for Swindon (Mr. T. 
Reid) speaks, of course, with knowledge 
of Palestine, and with great experience 
of schemes of partition. He has con- 
fessed to, or claims the credit for—I do 
not quite know which it is—being one 
of the chief persons responsible for the 
non-fulfilment of the recommendation of 
the Peel Commission. He has engaged 
in considerable criticism of prewar 
Governments with regard to their policy 
in Palestine, and, at the same time, has 
paid a great tribute to the present Govern- 
ment and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


I was interested to hear that tribute 
because, since this Government was 
formed, I have never heard that the right 
hon. Gentleman, or the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, or any Member of the Govern. 
ment, either in this House or in public 
anywhere else, say what, in the view of 
this Government, was the right course to 
pursue in Palestine. It may comfort the 
hon. Gentleman—I do not know whether 
it does—to contrast the tribute which he 
paid to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Foreign Secretary with the fact that parti- 
tion is now recommended by U.N.O. The 
hon. Gentleman will have to pursue the 
efforts which he made so Many years ago 
with less chance of success if he wants 
that partition scheme not to come about. 


Mr. T. Reid: What the hon. and learned 
Gentleman says is quite true, but I did 
point out that America was the nigger in 
the woodpile most of the time, preventing 
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Mr. Manningham-Buller: That may or 
may not be so, but I think it is absolutely 
true to say that since this Government 
came into power there has been a: contrast 
with the pre-Election statements of the 
party. We have had no statement of what 
policy in their view was the right one 
in Palestine. iy 


Mr. Creech Jones: The Morrison pro- 7 


Posals. 


Mr. Manningham-Buller: The Morrison 
plan was not a statement of Government 
policy. It set forward proposals on which 
it was hoped both sides would agree. The 
Government has not said that the Morri- 
son plan was right. I speak with a feeling 
of acute anxiety as to the future and of 
deep depression as to the course of events 
in Palestine. The Secretary of State talked 
about relief, but J agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity (Mr. Pickthorn) that it is too early 
yet to claim any relief. I wish the time 
had come when we could claim relief, but 
it has not come yet. I hope it will not be 
long delayed. It is true that by their 
decision of 29th November the United 
Nations have made it inevitable that 
British rule in Palestine Shall be ter- 
Minated. It has always been the intention 
that it should be terminated—that has 
always been recognised—but I deplore the 
Manner of its termination and the conse- 
quences likely to arise. For 30 long years 
—a §Sreat part of my lifetime—this 
country has tried to implement the con- 
flicting provisions of the Mandate. We 
have never had much assistance in our 
task. This country has been subjected to 
much harsh criticism and Many unfair 
attacks, and not least among those unfair 
attacks have been those on the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in the last two years. He 
has been abused in a manner quite foreign 
to us, even in the heat of political 
controversy, 


In our efforts to fulfil our duty we have 
been unsparing, and many British men 
have devoted their best years to this work. 
I wonder what the future will be for those 
British civil servants and British Police 
still in Palestine? My right hon. Friend 
said he hoped they would be dealt with 
generously. The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies really said nothing specific 
about their treatment and I would ask 
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that when proposals are formulated to 
deal with them they should be included 
in a White Paper which we could discuss 
and not merely contained in a regulation 
which we either have to throw out or 
accept without any power of Amend- 
ment. 


Not orly have many British people 
worked throughout their lives in Pales- 
tine, but, as has been pointed out, many 
lives have been sacrificed and vast sums 
of money expended. We are entitled to 
consider now whether all that has been 
in vain. In my view the answer is in 
the negative. If you contrast the con- 
ditions of the Arabs in Palestine, as I 
saw them in 1946, with the conditions at 
the time we liberated them from the 
Turks, that contrast is immense. It is 
doubtful indeed whether there would be 
so many Arabs alive in Palestine today 
but for the health services we have pro- 
vided and it is doubtful whether they 
would enjoy their present standard of life 
had it not been for our rule. On the 
other hand, we have done much to 
promote the Jewish National Home. The 
Jews have done great work in Palestine 
in the impetuosity of their demands, but 
they should not ignore the facts that under 


British rule the Jewish National Home 
has grown and flourished. To both Jews 
and Arabs our rule has brought great 
benefits. 


Now, in my opinion, all we have done, 
all the Jews have done, all the achieve- 
ments of the last 30 years, are in 
jeopardy. The decision of the General 
Assembly may have been the judgment 
of Solomon, but I must confess that, in 
my personal view, I do not regard it as 
such, I do not say that because they 
have decided on partition. Many in this 
country are in favour of that. Much 
depends on where the boundary lines are 
drawn. Personally, I have never thought 
it possible to achieve partition without the 
presence in that country of very consider- 
able forces for the maintenance of law 
and order. Of course, if agreement 
between Jew and Arab can be secured, 
partition becomes feasible; so does 
federalisation; so does cantonisation. 


Perhaps agreement might have been 
secured in 1945—I do not know—but I 
have no doubt that the prospect of agree- 
ment between Jew and Arab at that time 
was gravely prejudiced by the pledges of 
the party opposite before the General 
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Election. I am satisfied that there was 
no prospect of securing agreement by 
1946, and by February, 1947, the 
Government had come to that conclusion. 
Once we come to that conclusion, what 
follows? Surely, it is this: that there is 
a necessity for some other power in that 
country to prevent Jew and Arab from 
flying at each other’s throats, to keep the 
peace in Palestine, and to preserve the 
progress made in years gone by. Surely, 
if agreement is unobtainable, there must 
be some such power prepared to put in 
men and money. 


My personal criticism of the decision 
of the United Nations is not so much that 
they decided on partition—though I 
think that their scheme itself is open to 
some criticism, and I hope it will be 
adjusted—but that they decided it with- 
out any adequate provision to secure its 
enforcement on people two thirds of 
whom are unwilling to accept it. The 
Secretary of State himself said that they 
had made hittle provision for enforcement. 
Had the General Assembly any reason to 
suppose we would implement any 
decision to which they came? I think it 
is Clear from what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said in opening the Debate that the 
answer to that question is in the negative. 
If that is clear, then I think it follows that 
this country has very little responsibility 
for the consequences of that decision. 


I say ‘‘ very little’’ and not “‘ no 
responsibility ’’ for this reason: I think 
the duty lay with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with all the experience that we 
have had, and all the knowledge that we 
possess of conditions in Palestine, not 
merely to place the problem on the table 
and say, ‘“‘ We want your advice,’’ but 
to go further, and to take a line of our 
own about what should be done in 
Palestine. That is what* His Majesty’s 
Government have not as yet done. The 
Government should have said, ‘‘ This is 
the course that we advise should be 
followed in Palestine, these are the altera- 
tions to the Mandate which we suggest, 
this is the assistance which we require.” 
They should have said: ‘‘ If you adopt 
our suggestions we can and will carry on 
until peace is established and we can 
depart.’”’ That bold course, that policy, 
would have commanded respect even if it 
invited criticism. 


It is because we did not adopt that 
course—indeed, because we put no policy 
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forward as to what should be done, and 
have not done so since the last Election— 
and, indeed, because apparently from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement we have 
no clear policy as to the course we should 
pursue now, that I say that the attitude 
and conduct of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has in this respect been unworthy— 
that was the adjective used by the hon. 
Member for Keighley (Mr. Ivor Thomas), 
who was formerly Under-Secretary of 
State—unworthy of this great country. I 
say that the Government are not entirely 
free from responsibility for the conse- 
quences of that decision. | 


I said that this scheme of partition 
Was open to grave criticism. I see from 
the report of the General Assembly, 
Volume I of the United Nations Special 
Commission on Palestine, at page 50, 
that the Jewish State will contain 498,000 
Jews and 407,000 Arabs, and the Arab 
State will contain 10,000 Jews and 
725,000 Arabs. It then says: 

““In addition, there will be in the Jewish 

State about 90,000 Bedouins, cultivators and 
stockholders.’’ 
Therefore, if those figures are correct, the 
total in the Jewish State will be a majority 
of 498,000 Jews, and a minority of 
497,000 Arabs and Bedouins. Those 
figures, of course, will require some ad- 
justment if Jaffa is excluded, and some 
more of the country round Beersheba 
included in the Arab State, but I do not 
know to what degree the adjustment will 
be. The hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Stokes) gave some figures, upon which I 
cannot express any views, but it would 
be interesting if we could be given the 
figures officially, 


For a moment, I should like the House 
to look at the position of this large 
majority, and, indeed, of the Jewish 
minority in the Arab State under this 
scheme. Those 497,000 Arabs and 
Bedouins under the proposals contained 
in this document, and the Jews in the 
Arab State, will not have any vote in 
the state in which they reside; in the 
state in which they and their families may 
have lived for generations, they will have 
no say in the Government. 


Mr. Crossman: Why? 


Mr. Manningham-Buller: I turn to 
paragraph §*of the report of the ad hoc 
Committee on the Palestinian question: 
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“‘ The Arabs of the Arab State and the Jews 
of the Jewish State shall be entitled to vote 
in the Arab and Jewish States respectively.” 
That is quite clear. .That does not mean 
the Arab in the Jewish State shall have 
a vote in the Jewish State. To my mind, 
that is quite clear. I will also read from 
Chapter III, paragraph 1, dealing with 
citizenship:: —- 

“Arabs residing in the area of the pro- 
posed Jewish State and Jews residing in the 
area of the proposed Arab State who have 
signed a notice of intention to opt for citizen- 
ship of the other State shall be eligible for 
election to the constituent assembly of that 
State, but not for election to the constituent 
assembly of the State in which they reside.’’ 


Mr. Lever (Manchester, Exchange): 
“To opt.’ 


Mr. Crossman: I think there is a mis- 
understanding. Surely, nobody who has 
opted for the other State has no right to 
vote in his own State? I have never 
heard any suggestion that full citizenship 
tights were not allowed on both sides. 
Indeed, under. the agreement they are 
guaranteed. 


Mr. Manningham-Buller: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman who replies for the 
Government will make the position clear, 
but I think the hon. Member will find the 
voting power is given in page 9 of the 
document, where it says: 

‘“‘ The Arabs of the Arab State and the Jews 


of the Jewish State shall be entitled to vote 
in the Arab and Jewish States respectively.’’ 


Nothing at all is said about 
Mr, Lever: Read on. 


Mr. Marhingham-Buller: It goes on: 

‘“Women may vote and be elected to the 
constituent assembly during the transitional 
period. No Jew shall be permitted to estab- 
lish residence in the area of the proposed Arab 
State and no Arab shall be permitted to estab- 
lish residence in the area of the proposed 
Jewish State.’’ 
I do not see that that has much to do 
with it. I hope that I am wrong, but it 
is a point that should be cleared up. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Ernest Bevin): I agree. 


Mr. Manningham-Buller: I am a little 
puzzled whether the inclusion of such a 
large minority is consistent with the terms 
of the Atlantic Charter, that is, under the 
third provision which refers to ‘‘ the right 
of all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they shall live, and 
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to the restoration of self-government to 
those who have been deprived of it by 
force.” I take the view that the Gov- 
ernment are right to say they will not 
enforce this scheme. I am a little puzzled 
about the discrepancy, to which the hon. 
Member for Luton (Mr. Warbey) drew 
attention, between the statement made 
in this document that we will not enforce 
this scheme and the statement by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State that Sir Alexander Cadogan said we 
ought not to have sole responsibility for 
enforcement. I hope it will be made 
clear that we are not prepared to use 
force to carry out this particular provi- 
sion. The hon. Member for Luton went a 
great deal further. Apparently he was 
prepared to advocate that British troops 
‘should be supplied to form part of a 
collective force, presumably to take part 
in a collective war if one occurred. I 
wonder who would command that force if 
that happened. Would it be under the 
command of this Commission consisting 
of Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Panama and the Philippines? 


Whatever view the Government may 
take upon the use of force to implement 
this scheme, I would say that we of this 
country have done so much for Palestine 
that we really ought to be relieved of the 
burden of using manpower to carry out 
this particular scheme, and that those who 
voted for it and are really responsible for 
the decision are the people who should 
step forward now; that on no account 
should British troops be put under the 
command of any other nation, or com- 
bination of nations, for the purpose of 
carrying out partition, and for fighting 
against the Jews or Arabs, or both, to 
achieve the fulfilment of this scheme. 


Mr. Warbey: Does the hon. and learned 
Member mean that if the Security Council, 
to which we belong, took a decision in 
regard to collective enforcement action in 
Palestine, we should contract out of our 
share of responsibility? 


Mr. Stokes: They have already. 


Mr. Manningham-Buller: The veto 
surely applies if we were not prepared to 
act. In any case, I think that is a ques- 
tion which the hon. Member should 
address to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 
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Dr. Morgan (Rochdale): The hon. and 
learned Member is running away. 


Mr. Manningham-Buller: I am_ not. 
I am expressing my personal view that 
after all we have done in Palestine, we 
are entitled to say now that if men are 
required, they should not be British 
troops. As I said at.the commencement 
of my speech, I fear for the consequences. 
I fear that the United Nations may regret 
the decision to which they have come, and 
fear that those Jews who have always 
advocated a Jewish State, who have not 
refrained from attacking those who have 
protected them in the past and are risking 
their lives to protect them now, may come 
to realise that as Samson brought down 
the pillars of the Temple, so they have 
brought down the Jewish National Home 
to ruin and destruction. 


I hope, indeed, that will not happen, 
but I fear that it may. I would like to 
see peace in Palestine, and I would not 
like to say anything—and I hope that I 
have not—to exacerbate the situation, 
which is full of dangers for both Jews 
and Arabs. I would hesitate to predict 
who would win the war if there was a 
war between Jew and Arab in Palestine, 
or to what areas it might not spread. I 
would like to do anything I can to help 
bring about agreement, and that peace 
on which development and prosperity for 
Jews and Arabs alike in Palestine 
depends. 


I hope that it will not be too late for 
wise counsels to prevail, and if they do 
not, then, I suppose, bloodshed may 
ensue. I join with the hon. Member for 
Ipswich (Mr. Stokes) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cheltenham (Mr. Lipson) in ex- 
pressing the hope that it will not spread 
to the other Arab States which contain 
within their boundaries so many Jews 
who have lived for so many years in 
perfect peace and friendship. What 
should our attitude be? I take the view, 
already expressed from this side of the 
House, that we should get out and get 
out as soon as possible. I do not believe 
that there is anything to be gained by 
delay. The longer we are there, the 
more will each side prepare for the day 
when we go, and the greater then may 
be the conflagration. 


The right hon. Gentleman said we had 
in mind the date 15th May for the termi- 
nation of the Mandate. He gave no 
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(Mr. Manningham-Buller.] 

reason for the selection of that date, and 
he did not even state that it was the final 
date. He rather intimated that it might 
be later than that. He said, ‘‘ We hope 
the Commission will be able to accept our 
proposals for the surrender of the Man- 
date.’’ It would be, indeed, nice and 
desirable if we could get agreement with 
the Commission about the date. I hope 
that it will be made quite clear that 15th 
May is the definite date. 


Mr. Bevin: Certainly. 


Mr. Manningham-Buller: I am glad to 
receive that assurance; indeed, it is most 
important. I would have hoped that if it 
had been possible we might have 
surrendered the Mandate even before 
then. From September to May is a long 
time, but it is some assurance and com- 
fort to know—— 


Mr. Bevin: This is December. 


Mr. Manningham-Buller: It was Septem- 
ber when we talked about the surrender 
of the Mandate originally. September to 
May is a long time. Now that we have 
received that assurance, I am glad to have 
had it. JI would have wished that the 
right hon. Gentleman, in his speech, could 
have given us some more positive infor- 
mation as to what will happen. I am 
sorry it cannot be earlier than 15th May. 
I should like to know the reasons why it 
cannot. Doubtless, we shall hear some- 
thing on that point in due course. 


Mr. Bevin: May I help the hon. and 
learned Gentleman? We could not take 
a decision as to the final date of the 


_surrender of the Mandate until the final 


decision of the United Nations. The thing 
was then planned and measured out quite 
properly, I think, to fit in with the with- 
drawal and the surrender of the Mandate. 


Mr. Manningham-Buller: I am grateful 
to the right hon. Gentleman for what he 
has said. I will say no more on that 
subject tonight. 


I want now to turn to another matter. 
Reference has been made to our nationals 
now in Palestine—the British 7.. the Civil 
Service and the British in the police. It 
is, as I have said, our duty to take care 
of them. It is a clear obligation that 
rests upon us. I hope that nothing I 
have said has given any indication that 
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it is my view that we should not accept 


the decision of the United Nations. My 
view is that we must accept that decision 
on partition, and we must do our best 
to facilitate the commission in taking over 
from us. I conclude by saying that at 
this season of the year—— 


Mr. Creech Jones: Reference has just. 


been made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber to the position of the Civil Service 
and the police in Palestine. I thought 
it was within the knowledge of the House 
that an announcement had appeared both 
in this country and in Palestine some time 
towards the end of September, when de- 
finite promises were made to the staffs 
concerned in regard to the future, and 
I tried to give some indication that as 
soon as we had concluded certain imme- 
diate negotiations a final statement would 
be made as to their position. 


Mr. Manningham-Buller: I hope we 
shall have an opportunity of considering 
that final statement pretty soon and hav- 
ing a Debate on it. The other matter 
upon which we are still in great ignor- 
ance is the question of immigration, 
which is a very important question indeed. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary did refer to immigration in his 
speech, but he gave no indication as to 
what was to happen. Is immigration to 
go on pending the surrender of the Man- 
date at the rate at which it has been 
going on up till now, or are we, before 
the termination of the Mandate, going to 
put into Palestine all those Jews now in 
Cyprus. I suppose that from the time 
we deliver up the Mandate we are no 


longer concerned with that question, but 


the position with regard to that issue is 
by no means clear to me, listening as 
intently as I could to the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Mr. S. Silverman: What does the hon. 
and learned Member say ought to be done 
about it? Does he think that we ought 
to use the British Army, Navy and Air 
Forces in order to enforce a policy which 
in a few months would be at an end in 
any case. 


Mr. Manningham-Buller: I would 
answer that in this way, that I think it is 
a question that the hon. Gentleman should 
really put to the Government. 


Mr. Silverman: But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said it. 
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Mr. Manningham-Buller: But I am ask- 
ing questions about it. I am seeking 


' information because the right hon. Gentle- 


men dealt very lightly and very shortly 


‘ with this matter. If I am asked what 
' my view is, my personal view is that while 
. the Mandate is in existence until we sur- 
, Tender it we are bound by the obliga- 
_ tions contained in the Mandate. 


Mr. Silverman: But the White Paper 
was contrary to it. 


Mr. Manningham-Buller: At this late 


hour J do not want to engage in contro- 


versy with regard to the White Paper of 
1939. I see no reason why at this stage 
we should go back to that, because if 
we go back to it we shall probably go 
back further even to the McMahon letters 
or the Balfour Declaration. 


Mr. Bevin: Or Moses. 


Mr. Manningham-Buller: 1 bvuld like 
to say one further thing. The hon. 
Member for Acock’s Green (Mr. Usborne) 


' referred to the Anglo-American Commis- 


sion on which the hon. Member for East 
Coventry (Mr. Crossman) and I served. 
He said that he had been informed by. a 
speaker whose name he was reluctant to 
reveal that our reason for rejecting parti- 
tion was because we feared if there was 
an Arab State it would mean Russian 
intervention. That is a wonderful story, 
but I am sure the hon. Member for East 
Coventry will agree that there is abso- 
lutely no foundation for it. It is a pity 
that the hon. Member for Acock’s Green 
should circulate reports of that sort when, 
if only he would turn to page 43 of the 
Report which we signed, he will find 
this: 

‘‘ Partition has the appeal at first sight of 
giving the prospect of early independence and 
self-government to Jews and Arabs, but in our 
view no partition would have any chance 
unless it is basically acceptable to Jews and 
Arabs. There is no sign of that today.”’ 
That states quite accurately the reasons 
why we at that time, expressing our per- 


~ sonal views, were opposed to partition. 


Most hon. Members who have spoken 
have done so with great feeling of anxiety 


* as to what will happen in the future. At 


this time, at this season of the year, the 

thoughts of all Christian people turn to- 

wards Palestine with memory of events 

that happened there nearly 2,000 years 

ago. Ina short time we may once again 

hear on the wireless the bells of Bethlehem 
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carrying their message to us all, and it 
is a terrible thing to think that that land, 
that Holy Land, is still torn by struggle 
and by faction. 


But I believe that the course that we 
should follow is absolutely clear. As I 
said, we must adopt the decision of the 
United Nations. We have no alternative 
to that. We must assist the Commission 
and facilitate the achievement of their 
most difficult task. We must hope and 
pray that the controversy and conflict be- 
tween those two Semitic races will not lead 
to war, bloodshed and the loss of very 
many lives. We must pray that our 
assistance, advice and guidance may per- 
haps be usefully employed on a future 
occasion in the promotion of peace and 
prosperity in that land and its develop- 
ment, and that in spite of what has hap- 
pened in the last vears, in spite of the 
fears which some of us have, when we 
come 16 leave Palestine the inhabitants of 
that country will forget the friction in 
which we were involved—almost entirely 
because of their controversy with each 
other—and will reflect upon the good work. 
that was done by British men and women 
in the course of the long years during 
which we held the Mandate and, in the 
most difficult circumstances, tried to ad- 
minister justice in its true sense. 


9.58 p.m: 

Mr. A. Edward Davies (Burslem): At 
this late hour I would have preferred 
to leave what I have to say on the sub- 
ject of Palestine until tomorrow, but now 
that you have called me, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to say that as an ordinary 
observer, not an expert, on the subject 
of Palestine, I hope we shall pay due 
attention to the responsibilities which this 
great nation has in the event of the United 
Nations organisation being called upon to 
‘hold the ring.’’ There is no desire 
among the people of this country to be 
engaged in war, and as a man of peace, 
I hope that we shall advocate all peace- 
ful measures and keep out of a world 
conflagration, but we have pinned our 
faith in the United Nations, and although 
it may seem momentarily embarrassing to 
honour our obligations, I believe that in 
the long run and in the best interests of 
all countries we must courageously face 
the position. If called upon to take our 
share with the other nations of the world 
__America, Russia and some of the others 
—we should do so. I know this will not 
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be a popular thing with hon. Members 
opposite, but we are not here to study 
their point of view; we are here to study 
all the circumstances in their true 
perspective—— 

It being Ten o’Clock, the Motion for the 
Adjournment lapsed, without Question 


put. 
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' Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘ That this House do now adjourn.— 
iMr. William Whiteley.] 


4.6 a.m. 

{ Mr. Sydney Silverman (Nelson and 
tolne): Yesterday, I listened to not quite 
(ll but nearly all of what I cannot help 
lescribing as a very dull and dreary 
Debate. From the speeches on both sides 
ff the House one would have thought 
at these were the attendances at a 
ther poverty stricken funeral. I cannot 
nderstand the air of despondency, 
agedy and misery which seemed to 
mshroud all the speeches. That the situa- 
ion in Palestine and the Middle East 
§ almost desperate is true. But what 
gs there new in that? It has been 
lesperate for a long time. The one thing, 
he first and almost the only thing that 
fc country required was a policy. I do 


ot say for the moment what policy; a 
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good policy, a bad policy, an indifferent 
policy, a just or an unjust policy—any 
kind of policy is better than none, or 
carrying on as we have been carrying on 
in Palestine for the past two and a half 
years. 


The first element of relief in the present 
situation is that, at any rate, a plan has 
been adopted; a plan has been accepted, 
and some attempt will be made to carry 
it out. I should have thought that at 
any rate that was something about which 
all of us could rejoice. I do not know 
whether anyone thinks that there could 
have been a better plan; I do not know 
myself; but I do not think that it lies 
in the mouth of either the Government 
or of the Opposition to complain of this 
plan, in the absence of any word of 
advice or any idea of their own as to what 
else should have been done. I will re- 
turn to that point in a moment or two. 


Let me come to the second point which 
seems to me a thing about which to re- 
joice—and where there is so little about 
which to rejoice, let us not neglect what 
there is. Since the end’ of the war, a 
situation has developed—and I am not 
talking now of Palestine but of the world 
as a whole—which, in one important res- 
pect, is far worse than the situation during 
the war. During the war, even if imposed 
only by the exigency of the immediate 
situation and the necessity of victory, at 
any rate some kind of concerted policy 
and action by the great, and, indeed, the 
small Powers of the earth—so far as they 
were able to make themselves heard—was 
maintained. Since the end of the war 
that has broken up. For 24 years the 
attempt to set up a society of nations has 
been abortive. Yet every one has known 
that unless that society of nations could 
be set up, and could work, there was no 
hope for the peace of mankind or the 
future of the world. In that situation, 
problem after problem, requiring inter- 
national consideration and international 
solution, has been submitted to the United 
Nations organisation, where no agreement 
has been reached and no solution has been 
offered. 


Palestine was not the least of such 
international problems. Indeed, one of 
the major difficulties in dealing with it 
was that we could not confine ourselves— 
and no one complains that the Govern- 
ment did not confine themselves—to the 
claims of the people on the spot, or those 
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for whom they were immediately res- 
ponsible. One of the major difficulties 
was the widespread international reper- 
cussions that might follow upon any 
policy adopted by any Government in 
that matter. It bristled with international 
complications, difficulties, and dangers. 
Many and serious as have been the inter- 
national problems which have divided the 
great and small Powers since the end of 
the war, I daresay that no one will dis- 
pute that this problem of Palestine was 
as great, as difficult and as dangerous as 
any. What has happened? 


For the first time the United Nations 
have registered a success. I am _ not 
begging the question of what the ultimate 
result may be; no one knows; but I say 
that for the first time the United Nations 
organisation, on which the peace and 
future of mankind rests, has been able, in 
a very difficult and dangerous situation, 
to reach an agreement which was virtually 
a unanimous agreement. People have 
said ‘‘ No, do not regard this as a United 
Nations’ triumph.’’ My hon. Friend the 


Member for Ipswich (Mr. Stokes), who 


accused my hon. Friend the Member for 
West Leicester (Mr. Janner) last night of 
making a speech full of fallacies, but who 
himself is the prince of paradox, suggested 
that this was the end—I have not his 
exact words in front of me—of the United 
Nations. Why? Because he disagrees 
with what they did? 


How many times have we heard my 
hon. Friend the Member for Ipswich com- 
plain of the rule of unanimity in the 
Security Council? When Russia could 
not agree with all the other nations and 
imposed the veto that showed how wicked 
an enemy of international democracy the 
U.S.S.R. was. But my hon. Friend 
reserves the right of veto to himself, to 
his own, individual, self, and because he 
does not agree with the solution, says that 
because the United Nations came to that 
view they have done something wrong. 


Presumably, it would have been the 


salvation of the United Nations if they 
had failed to agree, and had left the 
situation as it was when it was presented 
to them—— ; 


Mr. Stokes (Ipswich): Perhaps my hon. 
Friend will study my speech, and ac- 
quaint himself of the fact that what I said 


was that the United Nations, in arriving - 


at this decision, under American pressure, 
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and in an unfair manner, had committed 
political suicide. 


Mr. Silverman: I suppose that if a man 
commits suicide, political or otherwise, he 
dies? What I said of my hon. Friend’s 
speech was correct. I am coming to the 
reasons he advanced for that view in a 
few moments, but first let us agree that 
he thought that when the United Nations 
with virtual unanimity, had agreed on a 
plan, in this difficult and dangerous situ- 
ation, they had committed political 
suicide. 


Mr. Stokes: That is not what I said. 


Mr. Silverman: My hon. Friend said 
there was a lot of pressure and bargaining. 
I do not know, but what did he expect 
would take place when the matter was 
referred to the United Nations? Did he 
expect that others in the world would 
do otherwise than Great Britain did, and 
try to reconcile conflicting views and for- 
get altogether their own national interests? 
Would he expect all others to do that 
while Great Britain reserved the right to 
put her national interests first? What 
nonsense. They all looked at their own 
national interests and their own place in 
a difficult and dangerous world. Why 
not? But when all allowance is made 
for that, what was the result? American 
pressure? Five of the South American 
States, who are usually regarded as 
belonging to the American bloc, abstained 
from voting in this matter in spite of 
American pressure, if there was any. For 
the first time, the American bloc was 
broken; five South American States did 
otherwise than the United States. Is that 
an example of greater pressure than 
before, or less? 


That is one side; let us come to the 
other. The Slav bloc, which had always 
maintained a united front on issues of this 
kind—*“‘ ganging up ’’ on the one side or 
the other, as some of my hon. Friends 
call it—showed no united front. Yugo- 
slavia, a very important member of that 
bloc, abstained. Of course, there were 
reasons for abstaining one way and the 
other way, and reasons for voting against 
and for. But we do not look for reasons 
when considering the result. In politics, 
the most dangerous thing is to reject a 
good result because the motives of some 
people who supported that result are dis- 
liked: not that I see any grounds for 
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such suspicions myself. So far from this 
being an example of agreement reached 


by an unusual degree of political chican- . 


ery and pressure of various kinds, 
there was, on the contrary, less than ever, 
and agreement resulted for the first time 
in the history of the United Nations. Does 
anybody doubt it? 

What about the British Commonwealth 
of Nations? Every one of our Dominions 
voted for this solution except Great 
Britain. Great Britain was the only mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations who abstained from taking any 
part at all in that decision. 


Mr. M. Philips Price (Forest of Dean): 
What about Pakistan? 


Mr. Silverman: I am coming to the 
Muslim States in a moment. I say that 
with the exception of Great Britain and, 
if my hon. Friend wishes, Pakistan, every 
member of the British Commonwealth uf 
Nations voted for this solution. When my 
hon. Friend the Member for Ipswich says, 
‘“’ American pressure,’’ does he mean that 
there was pressure on New Zealand, 
Australia, or Canada? What nonsense, 
and my hon. Friend knows that it is 
nonsense. 


Mr. Stokes: If my hon. Friend will 
study my speech he will see that ] men- 
tioned five nations which he has not 
referred to yet. 


Mr. Silverman: I cannot mention all 
the nations at once. At the moment I 


have got this far, that American pressure. 


resulted in this: that the U.S.S.R. voted 
for pattition; is that American pressure? 
That Canada did—American pressure? 
That Australia did—American pressure? 
That New Zealand did—American pres- 
sure? 


Mr. Stokes: There was some pressure 
there, yes. 


Mr. Silverman: Five of the American 
bloc abstained. Was that American pres- 
sure, calling upon them to abstain? No, 
Sir. I do not want to prolong this part 
of the matter too far, but if we look at the 
voting we get the very remarkable result 
that, except for the Moslem States who 
surely cannot be regarded as impartial in 
the matter—they were parties to the dis- 
pute though they sat in the judicial 
tribunal and had a direct interest in 
it——_. 
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Mr. Price: Was Hindustan a Moslem 
State? 


Mr. Silverman: I still say that Hin- 
dustan, which, after the Act of Parlia- 
ment that we passed a little while ago, 
is not a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, while Pakistan is— 
[Hon. Mempers: ‘‘ India.’’] I meant to 
say ‘‘India.’”’ If we leave out the 
Moslem States, who were parties to the 
dispute and had a direct interest in its 
result and who, nevertheless, voted 
against partition, naturally from their 
own point of view—I am not complaining 
—the only nations in the whole wide world 
who voted against this solution were Cuba 
and Greece. That is a remarkable result, 
a very remarkable result. 


One is entitled to say that, leaving out 
the abstainers, who after all do not count 
on either side, and leaving out those 
nations who had a direct private interest 
in the result, this solution by the United 
Nations was reached with virtual 
unanimity. It is idle as well as mis- 
chievous to say in those circumstances that 
the decision has no authority because it 
was the result of somebody’s pressure. 
One ought to take some pride and pleasure 
in the fact that at last the deadlock be- 
tween the two most powerful nations of 
the postwar world has been broken, and 
that, under the joint leadership of the 
Soviet Union and the United States, un- 
fortunately without our participation, 
most of the nations of the world have 
followed, in order to get a plan and a 
policy upon which the future handling 
of the problem of Palestine can be based. 


So far from surrounding that very im- 
portant incident of postwar history with 
funereal speeches, gloom and misery, we 
ought to have some pride and pleasure in 
it and to regard it as the first triumph 
of our United Nations organisation. Let 
us look at the result. People say that 
partition is a very bad solution. What 
other solution was possible? Nobody ever 
recommended any other solution. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. Creech Jones): There was a minority 
report. 


Mr. Silverman: Yes, there was a 


minority report of the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine. Perhaps 


I might give it its full title, because I 


dislike conglomerated initials. That 
minority report was produced, but was 
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there anybody who regarded it as work- 
able? Nobody in the Foreign Office or 
in the Colonial Office regarded it as work- 
able. The principal advisers to the right 
hon. Gentleman did not think it was 
workable. It had no friends or supporters 
anywhere. It was a totally unworkable, 
unrealistic thing. There had been, at 
one time, another unanimous recom- 
mendation, other than partition. My 
hon. Friend the Member for East 
Coventry (Mr. Crossman) was a member 
of the Commission and so was the hon. 
and learned Member for Daventry (Mr. 
Manningham-Buller). They indeed 
reached a unanimous series of recom- 
mendations, within a unitary Palestine, a 
little while ago. It was unanimous, but 
it was rejected by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Creech Jones: It was rejected by 
the Jews. 


Mr. Silverman: I do not know. My 
right hon. Friend interrupts me to say that 
the Report was rejected by the Jews. I 
am not considering now the attitude of 
either party to the dispute, but I do not 


think it is quite true that it was rejected - 


by the Jews; but be it so, for the 
purposes of the argument. I am not 
concerned with that. I am saying that 
it was rejected by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and rejected by the Prime Minister 
in this House almost before the ink was 
dry on the paper, and before anybody 
could have any chance to say whether 
they would accept it or reject it. My 
information is that the Arabs would have 
accepted it, if it had been firmly 
presented. 


Mr. Stokes: No. 


Mr. Silverman: My hon. Friend again 
says ‘“‘ No.’’ Very well, then. Which- 
ever way we have it, it was the only 
alternative solution ever offered by any- 
body impartial, looking at the matter 
judicially, after having examined the 
evidence culled from the two nations and 
from many quarters. It was a unanimous 
recommendation of a solution for a 
unitary State. It was rejected, let us 
say, by everybody, by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Ipswich for the Arabs 
and by my right hon. Friend the Minister 
for the Government. I take the word 
of my right hon. Friend that the Jews 
Fejected it. So everybody rejected it, 
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and that solution was not open. Apart 
from that, what other decision could 


the United Nations have reached? If 


there is one, if the Government knew of 
one or the Opposition knew of one, or if 
anybody knew of one, was it not their 
plain duty to put it forward to the United 
Nations and to let the United Nations 
consider the suggestion on its merits? 
Nobody ventured to do it. Nobody had 
sufficient confidence in any _ other 
solution. 


The present solution has held the field 
since 1937 when it was first recommended 
by a British commission of inquiry under 
Lord Peel. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Swindon (Mr. T. Reid), who spoke 
yesterday, said he did not like this solu- 
tion. He did not like it in 1937. He was 
a member of the so-called fact-finding 
commission, which went out to Palestine 
after the Peel Commission had recom- 
mended partition, to see whether it 
could find workable boundaries. He has 
come here, and I have heard him boast 
since: ‘‘ I killed partition.”’ His view 
yesterday was therefore hardly an 
impartial one. 


Mr, Stokes: I do not suppose the hon. 
Member’s is either. 


Mr. Silverman: I am doing my best. 
I would rather have a good solution of 
this problem than a bad solution. I am 
prepared to consider any solution. I 
certainly do not like partition. I was 
against it in 1937, and I am against it 
now, in principle. People talk as though 
partition was a Jewish solution. It is 
nothing of the kind. Partition is a com- 
promise solution, a very severe com- 
promise. for the Jewish State to make; 
but that is not my point. Suppose there 
is nobody impartial in the matter. 
Suppose everybody rejects the solution 
for prejudiced and partial reasons. Be it 
so. 

What else was the United Nations to 
do? What other plan was before them? 
What other solution could they have 
reached? Let it be said further that not 


merely was this solution proposed in: 


1937, but there was a period—was it in 
July of last year? —before ever this matter 
was referred to the United Nations at all, 
when it was being canvassed in this House 
and in the newspapers. Everybody de- 
cided that though it was not a good solu- 
tion and there were obvious injustices 
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and even more obvious dangers involved 
in it, nevertheless partition offered the 
only practicable hope of any solution at 
all. Every newspaper in this country said 
so—‘‘ The Times,’’ the ‘‘ Telegraph,’’ the 
““ Manchester Guardian ”’ and the ‘‘ News 
Chronicle.’’ I cannot recite them all, 
but I cannot think of any newspaper that 
did not commit itself before this went to 
the United Nations; that is, committed 
itself to the view that partition offered the 
only hope of a way out. What we are 
looking for is not for ways out, but hopes 
for a way out—something on which to 
base a policy with a hope of it meeting 
with some kind of success. 


Earl Winterton (Horsham): May I draw 
the hon. Member’s attention to an his- 
torical fact? There has been no hope of 
any way out without bloodshed since the 
Government of the day in their infinite 
unwisdom, committed themselves to the 
Balfour. Declaration on the one hand, and 
on the other hand gave orders to some of 
us in that country to make promises to 
the Arabs which were in conflict with that 
decision. 


Mr. Silverman: What would the noble 
Lord do about it now? 


Earl Winterton: It is not my business. 


Mr. Silverman: It is our business. How 
can it be said now that this ought never 
to have happened? 


Earl Winterton: I say that these con- 
flicting declarations should not have been 
made, and that every Government has 
been cursed with that ever since. 


Mr. Silverman: The noble Lord need 
not burst any blood vessels to convince 
me that anyone who makes conflicting 
promises and is then called upon to fulfil 
them will find himself in trouble. Cer- 
tainly a large part of the trouble arises 
out of the conflicting promises which were 
made, or at least the conflicting interpre- 
tations which have been placed upon 
them. But how does it help to go on re- 
peating that? The thing has happened, 
and we are in this position as the result. 
What we are considering is how to get 
out of it. It is no good repeating that 
the Balfour Declaration or the McMahon 
letters were wrong. That does not help 
us now. For 30 years people have been 
coming in and out of Palestine on the 
basis and on the strength of these con- 
flicting promises. The question is how 
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we can now meet that situation, not with 
complete justice to both sides, because 
that cannot be done. The question is how 
we can, somehow or other, work out a 
plan which will offer the greatest common 
measure of justice to both sides. Every- 
one who has looked at that question from 
1937 onwards has come to the conclusion 
that the only thing that can be done, 
since Palestine cannot be given to the 
Arabs, and since it cannot be given to 
the Jews, is to divide it between them. 
There is really no other way out, and 
everyone knows it. 


Earl Winterton: No. 


Mr. Silverman: There it is, ‘‘ No” 
again. With every proposal we hear the 
word ‘‘No’’. With every suggestion 
it is ‘‘No’’, and when the question is 
asked, ‘* will you advance some alterna- 
tive solution of your own’’, again we 
hear “‘ No’’. There cannot be a solu- 
tion by one side having its way. Let 
me say this to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Bristol (Mr. Stanley), 
with whose speech I found myself largely 
in agreement. JI am bound to say that 
he was a little ungracious when he taunted 


the Government with all the troubles they 


had caused by their handling of the 
Palestine situation during the past two 
and a half years. I have repeatedly said 
that myself in this House, but it is not 
for the right hon. Gentleman to say it. 


What troubles did the Government get 
into in Palestine? They got into trouble 
in Palestine because of their mistaken be- 
lief that they were bound to go on carry- 
ing out the policy imposed by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Government in 1938. It 
is not for the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that the Government were wrong. He 
talked about not imposing a solution by 
force which is not agreed upon by both 


parties. That is a tautology in itself. If: 


a thing is agreed by both sides, why is 
there need to impose it by force? In 
1938, the solution was imposed by force. 
The White Paper solution was imposed 
by force, and this party said that they 
would not be bound by it. The solution 
was wrong, and the Mandates Commis- 
sion said that it was not in accordance 
with the Mandate; everyone gave notice 
that they would resist it. 


The trouble this Government has been 
in has been due to their endeavour to 
continue to apply, in the absence of an 
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[Mr. Silverman. | 
agreement, the unworkable and unjust 
policy imposed in 1938 in the vastly 
changed conditions of 1945, 1946 and 
1947. In 1938 we had not had 6 million 
Jews massacred in Europe. The world 
was different in 1938, and if the policy 
was wrong in 1938, it was a hundredfold 


more wrong in 1945. I do not wish to. 


deal with that, but merely to say that 
it is not for the Opposition to complain 
about the Government’s handling of the 
situation in Palestine. They have only 
done what they have been told to do, 
and have continued the policy which was 
nothing more than Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of appeasement at Munich. 


I was relieved to hear my right hon. 


Friend say yesterday that the Govern- 


ment accepted the solution now offered. 
I was equally pleased to hear the hon. 
and learned Member for Daventry say, on 
behalf of the Opposition, that he accepted 
the solution proffered by the United 
Nations. If we do accept this solution, 
let us accept it generously, not grudg- 
ingly, not half-heartedly and not regret- 
fully. The Government are perfectly 
entitled to say that they will not imple- 
ment that policy alone. The Govern- 
ment are perfectly right to say that they 
will do no more than their fair, proper 
and legitimate share. I do not think, 
however, that they are entitled to say 
that they will have no part or lot in it, 
but will merely give a formal, verbal 
acquiescence on the United Nations deci- 
sion. They are called upon to do a little 
more than that. 


When they talk about preserving law 
and order in the meantime, it is, I think, 
a reasonable question to ask what law 
and order they are going to preserve. 
Whose law and order? Is it the law and 
order which flows from the United 
Nations decision, or is it the law and 
order which has been applied under the 
White Paper since 1945, or since 1937. 
How long is it possible to allow a large 
community to defend itself, and still pre- 
tend that the institutions by which it de- 
fends itself are illegal? Can we really 
do that? How long can we continue this 
nonsense that the Haganah is some sort 
of infernal conspiracy? An answer was 
given the other day by the Under-Secre- 


‘tary to the effect that the Haganah is not 


““ recognised.”’ There was a time during 
the war when we were glad enough to 
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recognise it, and I see no reason in the 
world, when we hand over functions to 
be performed by it, that we should hesi- 
tate to recognise it now. 

Let us take our part in a United Nations 
Force to guard frontiers, if guarding 
frontiers is necessary, or, if we will not 
do that, and if we will not take any part 
or lot in it at all, then I agree with those 
who have spoken on the opposite side of 
the House that we should get out as 
quickly as we can. But I would rather 
we did not do that. I would rather we 
did it with dignity, and not regard it as 
a failure. and not look at it with regret. 
This is no failure: dangerous as the situa- 
tion is, this is no failure: this js triumph. 
What else did we go into Palestine for? 
Has it really been so dismal? In IQI7 
Palestine was part of the Middle Eastern 
desert, as it had been for 20 centuries; 
today, it is the coveted vineyard of the 
world. 

It is said that there are 500,000 more 
Jews in Palestine today than there were 
at the beginning of this great adventure. 
So indeed there are, and there are 
500,000 more Arabs, too. The whole 
country has been transformed, Its level 
of civilisation is 50 times higher than it 
has been at any time in the last. 20 
centuries, and it is still growing, and 
everybody has shared in it. The stan- 
dard of living of the Arabs in Palestine 
is far higher, not merely than it has ever 
been before but also than in any other 
part of the Middle East. This is not 
failure, this is success. We looked, even 
in those days, to the time when we would 
retire from the country and hand it over 
to its inhabitants as an independent State. 
All that is happening now is that 
whereas everybody hoped we could hand 
it over to one independent State, we are 
handing it over to two independent States 
because it works better that way. What 
tragedy is there in that? 

All the Middle East is desert. It is said 
that the Arab is the son of the desert. 
That is not so. The Arab is the father 
of the desert. In ancient times and in 
medieval times all this land was rich and 
fertile. It was as fertile on the Southern 
side of the Mediterranean as the similar 
land in similar climatic conditions on the 
Northern side of the Mediterranean. And 
so it can be again. So it will be again. 
I agree with one thing said by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Ipswich, that what 
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the Arabs dislike is not Jews coming in, 
but Europeans coming in. They fear 
that, somehow or other, this is the spear- 
head of a new European colonising in- 


vasion of Arab lands. They need not 
‘fear. The Jews will not repeat all the 
‘social and economic mistakes of Europe 


in the Middle East. They will not ex- 
ploit anybody, They converted the desert 
of Palestine into garden land by the 
labour of their own hands, by their own 
efforts—young students, doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, rabbis, going out into malaria- 
infested districts and converting them, at 
the cost of their lives into places that grew 
produce and flowers, grapes, oranges, 
grapefruit, and all the other things that 
make the country now a garden spot of 
the Middle East. 


And what has been done in Palestine 
can be done by the Arabs themselves 
under proper leadership—their own leader- 
ship—all over the Middle East. It cannot 
be .done by the feudal landlords whom 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ipswich 
prefers alone in the Middle East out of 
all the world. Nowhere else would he 
defend the landlordism that he defends 
in Palestine. No, there is a social revo- 
lution there and, out of it is coming 
wealth, out of it is being won back into 
Civilisation the 20 centuries-old desert, 
and what has been done in Palestine is 
only an example of what can be done all 
over the Middle East. We are beginning 
here, not a retreat, but a great advance 
to a new era of human civilisation and, 
for my part, I am proud and happy that 
my own race will take a leading part in 
that great collective adventure. 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Thomas Moore (Ayr 


Rurghs): The House is, of course, aware of - 


the deep interest and concern which the 
hon. Member for Nelson and Colne (Mr. 
S. Silverman) takes in this matter, but 
I failed to follow some of his arguments. 
He did not agree with partition and yet 
he argued for partition, he did not like 
partition and yet the whole point of his 
speech was in favour of partition—— 


Mr. S. Silverman: I prefer it to 
anarchy. 


Sir T. Moore: Well, that may be an 
alternative solution, but I want to make 
a few suggestions which will show that 
there is at any rate one other alternative 
solution, However, I will not follow the 
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hon. Member in the various points he 
made. In considering this vexing and 
troublesome and, indeed, tragic problem 
of Palestine, my mind is inevitably 
driven back to almost similar conditions 
which existed in Ireland some quarter 
of a century ago. An almost similar 
situation to that which the Government 
of today have to face had to be faced 
by the Government of 25 years ago. The 
size of the territory concerned is not dis- 
similar, the number of British troops in- 
volved is somewhat similar, and I hope 
to show that other conditions also are 
alike. 


I should explain that I am using this 
as an example because I believe it may 
lead us to the alternative solution which 
I would like the House to consider, if it 
is not too late. I was sent to Dublin as 
a staff officer when the rebellion broke 
out in 1916, and I saw that tragic tale 
unfolded. I then was sent back in 1920, 
when the “‘ troubles ’’ became more acute, 
and so I had some little experience. 
During that second period, two incidents 
occurred which I think have a bearing 
on our present difficulties. At a conference 
held in Dublin in rg2z it was decided that 
the rebel force could not be subdued 
unless some far greater military operation 
was undertaken, and that operation was 
not considered advisable by Mr. Lloyd 
George or the British Government of that 
day,who were unwilling to undertake the 
further obligations involved. The second 
incident was a confession made to me by 
the rebel leader, Michael Collins, some- 
time afterwards. He said that when the 
Treaty negotiations—almost exactly the 
position we are in today—were under- 
taken, the rebels were reduced to an in- 
significant number of rifles and revolvers 
and stil] less ammunition. 


Why, therefore, it might be asked 
should this vast British Army—supported 
by a powerful British Government, 
exalted with recent victory, with easy 
bases in England from which to draw 
supplies and support—give way, and why 
should they be unable to crush this in- 
significant rebel force, ill-armed, hope- 
lessly out-numbered, hopelessly equipped 
and with no reserves on which to draw? 
The answer is simple: it was because the 
rebel movement was backed by the vast 
majority of Southern Irish people. Every 
hotel, every pub, every club had its 
underground movement, as we call it now, 
where true information was given to the 
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[Sir T. Moore. | 
rebels, false information to the British 
Authorities. 

To put the matter quite bluntly, in 
order to save our faces, and to save our 
men’s lives, we capitulated and got out, 
not in retreat from a superior enemy, but 
in retreat from a nationwide hostility. 


That, as I see it, is our position in 
Palestine today. Our soldiers are not 
fighting the Jewish terrorists, whether on 
equal or unequal terms; they are fighting, 
or rather opposed by, practically the 
whole Jewish community in Palestine. 
They are opposed by practically the whole 
Jewish community in Europe; they are 
opposed by practically the whole Jewish 
community in America, and even in this 
country too. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions, very honourable exceptions, and 
in this connection we must never forget 
those vast numbers of Jewish soldiers who 
willingly and generously gave their lives 
that Britain might live—these points are 
sometimes omitted—and those other Jews, 
doctors, technicians and scientists who 
night and day laboured for the freedom 
of humanity and suffered intolerable in- 
dignities and humiliations and tortures 
in that cause.’ We must not forget that. 


But, taking all the factors into con- 
sideration, for us now there is only one 
policy, already advanced by my right 
hon, Friend the Member for West Bristol 
(Mr. Stanley) last night, which has been 
frequently referred to by other hon. Mem- 
bers, and that is the same as it was in 
Ireland, get out, and get out quickly. 
The Colonial Secretary has told us that 
the Mandate will expire on 15th May next 
year, and that our British troops will get 
out by rst August. That, in my view, 
is too long. We have no responsibility 
there, we have no obligations there. The 
situation is not like that in India or 
Burma, where we hastened our departure 


' by several months when it appeared right 


and proper for the Government to do so. 
We accepted this Mandate from the 
League of Nations. The League of 
Nations is dead, and we are not wanted 
in Palestine by anyone, at least not now. 
We may be later; I hope not. 


It is now our immediate duty, not alone 
to our soldiers who are carrying out this 
disagreeable and dangerous task in 
Palestine, not alone to their relatives and 
friends who are spending tortured days 
waiting for bad news, not alone to our 
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great productive industries which are 
clamouring for fresh sinews of effort; it is 
our duty to ourselves to free ourselves 
from these unscrupulous, vicious, and 
continuous attacks from outside countries. 
Those same outside countries seem very 
unwilling to shoulder the distasteful task 
we are carrying out today. 


I wonder why we are staying on in 
Palestine until st August. Is it because 
we have left our bases in Egypt hurriedly, 
thoughtlessly, and we have to build up 
and strengthen a possible base in Cyprus? 
Is that the reason? If so, why. does the 
Colonial Secretary not tell us that we 
must have time, that it is necessary for 
the future protection of this country, and 
that time is the essential factor? If so, 
we would recognise the reason for delay, 
and the necessity for holding on until 
these purposes have been fulfilled. I 
repeat, let us get out, and let that going 
be quick. 


Speaking for myself, and as one who 
recognises and has recognised the part 
both Jews and Arabs can play in building 
up a happy, contented and prosperous 
Middle East, I am not happy. In fact, 
I am very unhappy at the solution of par- 
tition. I believe it would be possible to 
see a federal system of government for 
all that vast area in the Middle East, 
where a Jewish State in Palestine, and an 
Arab State in Palestine, would form con- 
tented parts of a federal structure, em- 
bodying all those adjacent states—I will 
not mention them—with mutual interests 
and complementary economies. Is it too 
late even now for the Colonial Secretary 
and the Foreign Secretary to follow that 
line, and see whether, with the agreement 
of the states concerned, the two conflicting 
elements in Palestine might be brought 
together? | 


But, in any negotiations, or any con- - 


siderations of this problem, there is one 
thing we must not forget, or allow others 
to forget. That is that it was British 
soldiers who released the Holy Land from 
bondage in 1918, and it was they who 
handed over that land as a home to both 


Arabs and Jews to live, as they thought, 


in amity and conteritment. That is the 
hope we all want to see translated into 
reality. I do not believe it will be trans- 
lated into reality by partition. Partition 
is not the solution for a small country. 
We have seen some of the results of it in 
Ireland and elsewhere. It is not a happy 
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solution, and does not lead to a pros- 


perous community, or a_ prosperous. 


economy. So, in my last word, I ask 
the Colonial Secretary to take a fresh 
view of this decision reached by the 
United Nations. I am not going into the 
reasons why it was reached, and what 
pressure was brought on various states 
to take the decision, or to reverse their 
previous decision, but I hope he will 
find some method on the lines I have 
indicated of bringing peace to this torn 
and tortured land. 


11.57 a.m. 

Mr. M. Philips Price (Forest of Dean): 
I am sorry my hon. Friend the Member 
for Nelson & Colne (Mr. S. Silverman) 
is not in his place, because I have a 
few bones to pick with him. He devoted 
a great part of his speech with great 
forensic eloquence, of which he is a 
master, to what I may term very special 
pleading. He twitted us first with having 


no a'ternative to this plan. ‘‘ What can: 


you suggest? There is no other plan,” 
he seemed to say. I agree with the hon. 
and gallant Member for Ayr Burghs (Sir 
T. Moore) that there is an alternative 
along the lines of what is sometimes called 
the Morrison plan, the federal plan. That 
may be difficult to carry out in the heated 
atmosphere prevailing at the moment, but 
let us keep that plan in our minds. I 
believe that there is an alternative, and 
that is my answer to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Nelson and Colne. He 
said we cannot get a solution by one 
side having its own way. Indeed, I 
agree, and that is just why I disagree 
with this partition proposal, for it is one 
side having its own way. 


Mr. Mikardo (Reading): Which side? 


Mr. Price: The Zionists’ side is getting 
all its wants. It has not got all Trans- 
jordan and Syria 


Mr. Janner (Leicester, West): Will my 
hon. Friend be good enough, in making 
that statement to explain why he sug- 
gests that the Zionists or the Jews in 
Palestine have it all their own way, when 


‘they have conceded the question of 


Transjordan—[Hon. MemBErs: ‘“‘ Oh.’’] 
—Oh, yes, that was intended by the 
Mandate—and half of Palestine, which is 
three-quarters, or more, than the amount 
intended ? 
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Mr. Price: I presume they have 
Tealised the full effect of reculer pour 
mieux sortir, withdrawing to spring again, 


Mr. Turner-Samuels (Gloucester) : 
Would the hon. Gentleman say if it is his 
solution that the Jews should get nothing 
at all? 


Mr. Price: 1 would be obliged to the 
hon, and learned Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Turner-Samuels) if he would allow 
me to make my own speech. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Nelson and Colne 
is fearful that, in the process of our with- 
drawal from Palestine, we may not main- 
tain law and order in the way in which 
he thinks we should. I know we have 
a very difficult task in withdrawing our 
troops from Palestine, but I maintain that 
we ought to do it with the utmost fair- 
ness to both sides. My hon. Friend talks 
about us having a force ready to prevent 
an Arab invasion coming in from outside. 
I agree, but I think we ought also to have 
a force ready to prevent Jewish invasion 
by illegal immigration from outside, too. 
Does he agree to that? [An Hon, MEm- 
BER: “‘ We have.’’] I am not so sure. 
I hope the Zionists will not, in the interim 
period, try to force the issue by illegal 
immigration, but that it will stop from now 
onwards until our troops are withdrawn. 


Tam sorry that my hon. Friend thought 
fit to make a disgraceful and ignorant 
aspersion on the Arab world by describ- 
ing them as the ‘‘ fathers of the desert.’ 
I will not waste the time of the House 
in refuting an argument of that kind. 
My hon. Friend became a little more 
definite later on, when he cast that asper- 
sion on the Arab. world as being feudal 
landlord-ridden. There, again, he shows 
grave ignorance. I was in Palestine two 
years ago, and I saw the Zionist colonies, 
and I also did what most people of his 
point of view do not do. I went to the 
Arab villages and looked to find that 
feudal landlordism to which he referred. 
The facts are that all along the coast of 
Palestine, Syria and the Lebanon, there 
are no large landlords. There are small 
landlords owning a tract of land, part 
of which they let and part of which they 
work themselves. I went to an Arab farm 
in the Jordan Valley, half of which was 
worked and half of which was let out. 
The big feudal landlords are not here, 
but far away, and no doubt in time there 
will be reforms there. Here, the country 
is behind the Western world, but there 
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is a great Arab awakening. going on and 


it is about time that the hon. Member for 
Nelson and Colne realised it. 


I pass on to more general views. During 
yesterday’s Debate, some hon. Members, 
who support the idea of the U.N.O. deci- 
sion, gave the impression that it is our 
duty to stay and carry out that U.N.O. 
decision or to assist in doing so. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Luton (Mr. 
Warbey) produced arguments for having 
an international police force in which, I 
understood him to say, we ought to be 
compelled to join. While he was speaking, 
I thought that it semed to him that man 
was made for laws and not laws for man. 
It is not-enough for us to hand over 
Palestine in good order to U.N.O. We 
must help to do the job, however much 
we feel it 1o be wrong and unjust. My 
hon. Friend the Member for East 
Coventry (Mr. Crossman) wanted, under 
the aegis of U.N.O., the small nations to 
be organised to provide a force to carry 
out this partition plan. I am sure that 
the Swiss and the Norwegians will be 
thankful to him for the suggestion that 
they should pull chestnuts out of the fire 
for Zionists. All the hon. Members who 
have spoken in this sense seemed to think 
that, once a decision is taken by U.N.O., 
we have no right to a view of our own. 
This is a very serious matter, because it 
lies at the base of political democracy. 


The League of Nations failed because 
there was not sufficient cohesion amongst 
its members, or agreement on essential 
issues, and I say that U.N.O. will fail, 
too, if it comes to decisions which are 
violently partisan and which force 
minorities who feel strongly on these issues 
to take part in carrying out those deci- 
sions. It is grossly unfair to suggest that, 
by refusing to help to carry out the parti- 
tion decision on Palestine, we are wreck- 
ing U.N.O. as Germany and_ Italy 
wrecked the League of Nations before the 
war. 


Mr. Henry Usborne (Birmingham, 
Acock’s Green): Since the hon. Member 
for Luton is not in his place, I think I 
might say, since I heard his speech, that 
what he was advocating was the use of 
an internationally mobilised force, a 
U.N.O. police force, not one in which 
there would be a British contingent, but 
a force composed of individuals recruited 
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by U.N.O., and that is very substantially 


. different. 


Mr. Price: I am sorry if I misunder- 
stood my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Luton, and, if that is what he said, 
I admit that it is a much more reason- 
able proposition, but I should strongly 
resent this country being compelled to 
take part in a plan of this kind. A 
minority has no right to obstruct a deci- 
sion of U.N.O., but it has a right to re- 
fuse to carry out what in its conscience 
it feels to be unjust, and failure to recog- 
nise this will wreck U.N.O., as the League 
of Nations was wrecked before. Let hon. 
Members who advise that course go down 
to their constituencies and tell their 
electors that their young men ought to be 
sent out there to enforce that decision of 
U.N.O. I know what the reply would 
be in my constituency. 


The statement of the Colonial Secretary 
yesterday has done much to make the 
situation clear as to the réle of the British 
Government and the U.N.O. Assembly. 
It was an impressive story of untiring 
work to try to bring about a peaceful 
solution to this intractable problem. I am 
sorry, however, that the impression has 
been created in the Arab countries that the 
British Government, at the U.N.O. Con- 
ference, had no policy and was weakly 
acquiescent in everything that was said 
and done there. I should like it to have 
been made plain to the world that they 
regard this partition scheme as iniquitous 
and unjust. 


Mr. Mikardo: It was. 


Mr. Price: The Colonial Secretary has 
said—and I am paraphrasing him—that, 
having asked for advice, we could not give 
advice, That is true, but at least we could 
have said what we think is the best solu- 
tion, having regard to our great experience 
in administering Palestine for the past few 
years. 


Mr. Mikardo: We did. 


Mr. Price: I have no doubt that the 
British delegation at Lake Success said, in 
private, many things that were unexcep- 
tionable, but my point is whether that will 
be understood in the bazaars of Cairo and 
Baghdad, the oases of Saudi Arabia and 
the hill villages of the Lebanon. I have 
seen and have felt the Arab reactions to 
our policy over recent months. In general, 
I can tell the House that our refusal to 
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stay in Palestine, and to implement a 
decision which is not acceptable to either 
party, has enormously raised our prestige 
in the Middle East as a whole, and in the 
Arab world in particular. There are, of 
course, a few hotheads among the ‘Arabs 
who, having first denounced British 
Imperialism, then want to use it to carry 
out an Arab solution; but the bulk of the 
Arab world, on this issue, is calm, level- 
headed, and terribly in earnest. 


Another thing which I rather regret is 
that we do not seem to have given a lead 
to the Commonwealth and-Empire. I 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Nelson and Colne, although for alto- 
gether different reasons, that it is not an 
edifying spectacle to see the overseas 
Dominions voting in one lobby, the 
Moslem Dominions in another, and our- 
selves remaining neutral. That is a most 
disastrous preliminary to the careers of 
the two Indian Dominions, which we hope 
will always stay with us. I think we 
might have done something by way of 
giving a lead to the Commonwealth and 
Empire in this matter. 


Mr. Mikardo: We did. 


Mr. Price: I do not know what was 
done behind the scenes—— 


Mr. Mikardo: Plenty was done behind 
the scenes. 


Mr. Price: I will have plenty to say on 
that in a few minutes, but not, perhaps, 
to the edification of the hon. Gentleman. 
Whatever it was, I think we should have 
given a lead, and should have avoided 
this situation which will have very bad 
effects throughout certain parts of the 
Empire and the Commonwealth of 
Nations. I feel that the whole story of 
what happened at Lake Success is so 
dreadful that it is about time there was 
some plain speaking. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Ipswich (Mr. Stokes) did 
some plain speaking yesterday, and I 
might do a little more. If Russia had 
wanted an example of irresponsibility in 
international affairs, and had wanted to 
pillory it as American imperialism, she 
could not have found a better opportunity 
than that. Of course, Russia will now 
be silent on this issue for, like the Greek 
soldiers at the siege of Troy, she is inside 
the wooden horse, which is bein 
dragged inside the citadel of the Middle 
East. Here we have an example of an 
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irresponsible Congress angling for the 
Jewish vote next year, of Zionist wire- 
pullers with millions behind them in New 
York, and, last but not least, the 
U.S.S.R. hoping to realise the dream of 
the Czars of establishing naval bases in 
the Mediterranean. What an unholy 
trinity it is, and what unholy methods 
this unholy trinity uses. 


I am informed that the Philippines’ 
delegate was instructed to vote with the 
Arabs, but was spoken to by a high 
authority in the course of a direct tele- 
phone call to Manila—I do not know who 
it was; at least I must not say who it 
was—and, within a few hours, the 
decision was reversed. The Republic of 
China also wanted to vote with the Arabs. 
It was hinted to her that the prospects of 
her loan might be endangered if she did 
not vote in the other lobby. Within a 
very short time, the vote of China went 
the other way. The wiser heads of the 
United States administration who know 
the facts, are against this partition, but 
Congress intervened and stampeded the 
United States executive into this position. 
By its action, it has endangered the whole 
future and stability of U.N.O., for 
U.N.O. was not allowed to make a 
decision in cool and calm judgment. I 
am afraid that the States in Southern Asia 
and in the Middle East, who have seen 
what is going on, will regard these 
developments with contempt. 


During my visit to the Arab lands, I 
had, more than once, to argue, some- 
times violently, with the Arabs to make 
use of U.N.O. They said that U.N.O. 
was no use, that we should not bother 
with it, and that it was only a backstairs 
way of getting views expressed and 
decisions made in favour of great Powers. 
What wiil be my position now if I meet 
those people again? 


Mr. Benn Levy (Eton and Slough): The 
hon. Gentleman has made some very 
grave and loose charges against China and 
the Philippines. Would he not, at least, 
think it suitable to let the House know 
on what substantial evidence he bases 
those irresponsible charges? 


Mr. Price: I am not bound to state to 
this House the source of my information. 


Mr. Levy: They are just rumours. 


Mr. Price: No, Sir, the information 
comes from very good sources. That is 
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[Mr. Price. | 
quite enough for my hon. Friend besides, 
I am not going to be tempted to get out 
of Order. There are certain Rules of this 
House which prevent me from making 
certain statements. 


Mr. Levy: The hon. Gentleman should 
not go halfway. 


Mr. Turner-Samuels: On a point of 
Order. When an hon. Member makes 
allegations, Mr. Speaker, is it out of 
Order for him to provide proof of such 
allegations? 


Mr. Speaker: I am not quite sure what 
the point is, but I think that, if the hon. 
Member likes to say that he is not pre- 
pared to disclose the source of his in- 
formation, he is quite in Order in saying 
SO. 


Mr. Turner-Samuels: Further to that 
point of Order. Does that mean, Mr. 
Speaker, that an hon. Member might say 
that, whereas he would be in Order if 
he made the allegations, he would be out 
of Order if he gave the proof of those 
allegations? 


Mr. Price: I think I might be out of 
Order if I made certain statements about 
the person about whom these statements 
are made. I intend to leave it at that. 


, Mr. Stokes: The President of the United 
States. 


Mr. Price: One thing which impressed 
me during my visit to the Middle East 
was the vital interest which this country 
has in maintaining good relations with 
the Arab world. We are dependent on 
their consent and co-operation with all the 
peoples of the Middle East for any posi- 
tion, political and economic, which we 
hold out there. I refer particularly to 
economic developments and regeneration 
which are going on all over the Middle 
East, and particularly in the Arab lands. 
I conceive .it to be our duty, now that 
Empire in the old sense of the word hds 
gone, to be guide, philosopher, and friend 
to these States, many of them young ones, 
some, like the Arab States, struggling out 
of the Middle Ages, others like India and 
Pakistan who have grown up under our 
tutelage, and still others who, like the 
ancient Kingdom of Persia, are ready to 
work with them. We can be their helper 
and guide. I feel that réle ought to be 
played by us, and that is why I feel 
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all the more bitterly the catastrophe of 
this decision over Palestine, and the 
irresponsibility of the Congress of the 
United States in this matter. 


While I hope that the Arabs will, in 
spite of grave provocation, do nothing 
desperate, I am satisfied that this whole 
scheme is unworkable. Has anyone in this 
House studied it? Villages will be 
separated from their cultivated lands and 
towns from their food areas—[HOoNn. 
Mempers: ‘‘ Hear, hear.’’| Yes, hear, 
hear. [Hon. Mempers: ‘‘ We are agree- 
ing with you.’’] I am sorry. Ports will 
be separated from their hinterland. Sixty 
per cent. of the area of Palestine will go 
to the Jews, who are 33 per cent. of the 
population today. Half a million Arabs 
will be put in the Jewish State, and only 
20,000 Jews in the Arab State. It is 
obviously a deliberate attempt to make 
it impossible for the Arab State to live 
and to put Palestine under Zionist domin- 
ation—and later, if possible, to extend 
that to Syria and Transjordan. 


I have never liked the partition, and 
I accept it only as a second best. I much 
prefer what is known as the Morrison plan 
—autonomous areas of Jews and Arabs 
with a Jewish-Arab federal government 
at the centre. That pre-supposes a certain 
degree of readiness to co-operate, which 
unfortunately, at the moment, seems to be 
hard to obtain, but I think we ought, 


even if we cannot do it now, as soon as 


possible to declare that this is the only 
really workable solution. In spite of the 
terrible impasse in which we now are, we 
must continue to work for good relations 
between Jews and Gentiles—I do not say 
Zionists—I say Jews and Gentiles. The 
possibility of the horror of racialism get- 
ting abroad, with the state of the world as 
it is today, is too terrible to contemplate. 
If ever that does happen then Hitler will 
indeed have won the war. 


Meanwhile, at all costs we must extract 
our forces and stores and ensure that the 
evacuation is carried out safely, and that 
we keep law and order in those regions 
where we actually are. It is essential that 
we do nothing during our evacuation to 
favour in any way this disgraceful parti- 
tion. It is, in any case, unworkable and 
any period of chaos which may supervene 
—which I hope will not, and that the 
Arabs will keep their heads—will show 
the unworkability of this plan. Then, 
perhaps, an opportunity may come to put 
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forward a sensible alternative. It will be 
the time then for the federal scheme, be- 
cause men’s hearts will not stay forever 
at white heat. Zionist imperialism will 
meet its Waterloo, and then, on its ruins, 
reason can reign supreme. 


12.24 p.m. 


Sir Waldron Smithers (Orpington): - 


May I say how much I appreciated and 
admired the speech of the hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Mr. Philips 
Price). It was a typical House of Com- 
mons speech. He spoke from his heart 
and with sincerity. The hon. Member 
for Nelson and Colne (Mr. S. Silverman) 
said that the position in Palestine had 
been desperate for a long time. It has 
been getting increasingly desperate for 
2,000 years and J want to put forward 
something which I hope will mitigate what 


I think will be a terrible catastrophe in 


Palestine. 


I am glad to see the F oreign Secretary 
in his place, because, if he has the time 
to listen to my few remarks, I think he 
can help to carry out the policy I am 
trying to indicate, which is this. Even 
if Palestine is to be partitioned, and that 


seems inevitable, I do make a plea for an 


international enclave for Jerusalem and 
surrounding districts. I know that the 
responsibility now does not rest entirely 
with His Majesty’s Government. It is 
a matter for U.N.O. But we are stil] 
members of U.N.O. and I would ask that 
the strongest efforts should be made to try 
and implement the policy which I am 
venturing to outline. The Oxford 
Dictionary defines ‘“‘ enclave” as “a 
piece of territory entirely shut in by 
foreign Dominions.’’ 


It is about the enclave round Jerusalem 
that I want to speak. If the Colonia] 
Secretary and the Foreign Secretary would 
be good enough to look up the letter of 
the Archbisaop of York in “ The Times ”’ 
of Saturday, 6th December, on the sub- 
ject of the enclave of greater Jerusalem, 
I think they would find summarised what 
I am about to say. 


I wish to make three short quotations 
to bring into perspective what I want to 
put before the House. These quotations 
telate to the boundaries or the proposed 
boundaries of the enclave. The first is by 
the Palestine Royal Commission of 1937. 
They said: 

“An enclave should be demarcated ex- 
tending from a point north of Jerusalem to a 
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point south of Bethlehem, and access to the 
sea should be provided by a corridor extend- 
ing to the north of the main road and to the 
south of the railway, including the towns of 


Lydda and Ramle and terminating at Jaffa.’’ 
That is at page 381 of the Report. 


The second quotation is from the 
partition Commission of 1938 who 


““ (1) moved the northern boundary to the 
north of Ramallah to include landing ground 
for aircraft at Qalandiya and the road from 
Ramallah to Latrun regarded as an essential 
military line of communication for the defence 
of the Enclave.” 


and 


““ (2) Widened the corridor between Jeru- 
salem and Jaffa, and more particularly between 
Jaffa and the Jewish State because the Com- 


mission felt that with the Over-riding neces- | 


sity of keeping Jerusalem and Bethlehem in- 
violate and of ensuring free and safe access 
to them for all the world—” 


and these words are very important— 


“the necessity of protecting the Holy Places 
Must over-ride the needs of the Jewish State, 
and if the Mandatory were to be entrusted 
with the protection of the Holy Places it was 
essential that the Enclave should have 
boundaries capable of being defended.’’ 


The third short quotation comes from 
the majority plan of the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine accepted 
by the United Nations Assembly : 


“ The city of Jerusalem shall include within 
its borders the present municipality of Jeru- 
Salem, plus the Surrounding villages and 
towns, the most eastern of which is Abu Dis, 
the most southern Bethlehem, the most western 
Ain Karim, the most northern Shu’ fat.’’ 


That is the geographical outline I wish 
to give. 


Now we come to the administration. 
The Royal Commission of 1937 said this: 


‘The Royal Commission regards the Man- 
date of a Jerusalem enclave as a sacred trust 
of civilisation— ’’ 


That is why I am pleading that if Pales- 
tine is to be partitioned, there should be 
this international enclave of the Holy 
Places. The Report of the Commission 
goes on to say: 


€ 


‘—a trust on behalf not merely of the peoples 
of Palestine but of multitudes of other lands 
to whom Jerusalem and Bethlehem, one or 
both, are Holy Places, and all the inhabitants 
of the enclave should stand on an equal foot- 
ing.’’ 

It then says: 


“The U.N.O. majority plan envisages the 
administration of the City of Jerusalem ag 
placed under the international trusteeship 
system by means of a trusteeship agreement 
designating the United Nations as the adminis- 
trative authority. The Governor of Jeru- 
salem ’’— 
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this, again, is a very important point— 
““is to be appointed by the trusteeship coun- 
cil of the United Nations. He will be neither 
Arab nor Jew, nor a citizen of the Palestine 
State, nor at the time of his appointment a 
resident in Jerusalem. The protection of the 
Holy Places, religious buildings and sites in 
the City of Jerusalem is to be entrusted to a 
special police force, the members of which 
shall be recruited outside Palestine and shall 
be neither Jew nor Arab.’’ 


There now comes a big “ but’’ to 
which I would respectfully draw the atten- 
tion of the Foreign Secretary. There has 
been a plea for the inclusion of the Jewish 
part of Jerusalem in the Jewish State. 
This plea was brought to the attention of 
the Partition Commission and dealt with 
by them fully in Chapter 9 of their Re- 
port. They made it clear that political 
and religious objections to such a plan 
were even more insuperable than the 
actual administrative difficulties. Accord- 
ing to the letter written by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to which I have referred, 
this plea has now been revived, and 
representatives of the Jewish Agency are 
Claiming that only the ancient City of 
Jerusalem should be under international 
control. As the Archbishop points out 
in his letter, not only would this mean 
that a large number of long-established 
Christian churches, schools, hospitals and 
institutions would be within the Jewish 
State, but for the sake of the ‘‘ peace of 
Jerusalem ’’ and the security of the Holy 
Places, it is vital that the Holy City and 
its immediate neighbourhood should be 
under international control. 


There is a further important point 
which applies to all the monotheistic re- 
ligions. It is not only Christian opinion 
which is to be considered in this matter. 
As was pointed out in Chapter 9 of the 
Palestine Partition Commission Report, 
Jerusalem is sacred to Moslems as well as 
Jews and Christians. The whole idea oi 
limiting the territory under international 
contro] to the old city is fantastic. It 
would be impossible to administer the 
trust under such conditions. There seems 
to be a danger that the need to emphasise 
the sacred nature of the Jerusalem en- 
clave, as apart from a mere neutral terri- 
tory or a museum piece, may be lost 
sight of. It is not only a matter of 
guardianship of the specified places in 
the Royal Commission’s Report, but the 
establishment of a permanent Holy Place 
for the adherents of the three great mono- 
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theistic faiths throughout the world, be- 
cause Jerusalem as a Holy City is as 
important to religious-minded Jews as to 
religious-minded Moslems and Christians, 
and the increasing commercialisation of 
the Holy City strikes at the heart of our 


‘hope to form a Jerusalem from which 


the word of God may go forth yet again 
to an exhausted and dying world. 


One of the methods I would suggest 
of implementing what I have tried to ex- 
plain, is this. One great deterrent to 
crime in the Holy City might be if it 
was known that the punishment for any 
deliberate act of violence would be 
banishment for life from the Holy City, as 
the person who committed that deliberate 
act of violence would be unworthy to 
live within its precincts. Here is a 
chance to provide some centre for heal- 


.ing and possibly reconstruction and re- 


Pa 


vival of religious thought, not only in 
the ad Land itself but throughout the 
world. 


I wish to refer to the speech of my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Daventry (Mr. Manningham-Buller) who, 
I am sorry, is not in his place, because 
his speech was one of those which’ went 
to the heart of this trouble and impend- 
ing catastrophe in Palestine. He referred 
to the events of 2,000 years ago and ex- 
pressed the hope that we should hear for 
ever over the wireless the bells of 
Bethlehem at Christmas. I want to pay 
a personal tribute to the hon. and learned 
Member because J think his remarks were 
influenced by his dear old father who was 
a respected and loved Member of this 
House. ‘‘ The Times ”’ in its leader this 
morning refers to the danger of turning 
the Holy City into a cockpit. I believe 
it will be a cockpit, because these days 
have been foretold. 


There are chaotic and anarchic con- 
ditions all over the world, and it is 
possible that the battle between good and 
evil will be fought out in the cockpit of 
Jerusalem. It will be holy war. My 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
the Isle of Ely (Major Legge-Bourke), 
whose speech was a major contribution to 
this Debate, said that the question was 
much bigger than Palestine, and that the 
seeds of the next world war of power 
politics were being sown. The conditions 
in Palestine in the coming months may 
easily and, I think, will provide a 
harvest for the atheistic and materialistic 
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Soviet Communist propaganda which is 
threatening to engulf the world. 


I would make one fina] appeal to the 
Foreign Secretary and the Colonial 
Secretary: Do let us try to keep 
Jerusalem and the Surrounding country 
with a corridor to Jaffa and the sea. Let 
us try and keep those Places free from 
desecration. History is repeating itself. 

“When Pilate saw that he could prevail 
nothing, but that rather a tumult was made, 


he took water, and washed his hands before 
the multitudes, saying, I am innocent of the 


blood of this just person: see ye to it. Then 
answered all the People, and said, His blood 
© on us, and on our children.’’ 


It looks to me as if that saying is about 
to be fulfilled. 


12.39 p.m. 
Major Vernon (Dulwich): For the first 
time since I have been in this House [| 
ave found some measure of agreement 
with what the hon. Member for Orpington 
(Sir W. Smithers) has said. | think his 
last phrase was most peculiarly apt, that 
in the rapid retreat from Palestine which 
has been advocated by hon. Members 
yesterday and today, there is a Parallel] 
with the Biblical] reference of washing our 
hands and keeping ourselves free and 
Clear of this trouble. The other feature 
of his speech with which I agree was that 
€ was putting international] loyalty 
superior to local and national loyalty and 
even superior to religious loyalty, and in 
that I agree with him. 


Sir W. Smithers: I do not want to be 
misunderstood. I do not want to put 


_ International loyalty against Nationa] 


loyalty. As things are at present we 
Cannot help ourselves. What I was 
appealing for was international contro] 
over the Jerusalem enclave. 


Major Vernon: I am sorry the hon. 
Member did not agree with me when I 
was trying to agree with him, but we will 
leave the matter there. 


It was rather the Procedure mentioned 
by the hon. and gallant Member for Ayr 
Burghs (Sir T. Moore) which encouraged 
Mme to intervene. He said it was a very 
well known military fact that armies are 
often beaten when they fight Peoples. 
Armies are designed to fight similarly 
armed other armies. There are many 
examples in history—the Irish was one— 
where the tank and the artillery were no 
match for a united People, and that has 
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been our trouble in Palestine. There have 
been shops set alight, disturbances and 
troubles here» and there, and tanks have 
rumbled into the streets and the whole 
military machine has been Set in motion. 
It was just fantastic; they could not get 
at the seat of the trouble because they 
were not the right apparatus to deal with 
that kind of disturbance. That is one of 
the simple facts of the case. 


The hon. Member for Ayr Burghs and 
many other Members have advocated a 
very rapid retreat from Palestine. The 
Colonial Secretary said it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to get out of 
Palestine as quickly as possible and that 
is a military decision, If you have 
to shift so many hundred men, so many 
tons of stores, and you have certain roads, 
vehicles and ships available, the whole 
Process is one of arithmetic and it is an 
arithmetical problem which is connected 
with this operation, | understood from 
what the Colonial Secretary said that that 
was the problem. It is not 4 politica} 
problem of getting out as quickly as we 
can because no one can see the political 
future very far ahead, and for Members 
to urge us to get out quicker than js 
Possible is to assume things. You must 
expect to have things like roads being 
blocked and your timetable out of order 
In these areas, and I do not understand 
what is in Members’ minds in trying to 
speed up this operation. 


In these difficulties which face us—and 
I would be the last to belittle them— 
there are two methods 
is to steer the 
obstacles. Ano 
ahead and pick 
find an intermediat 
from that Way. 
objective? Readi 
Parliamentary 
world, we find 
§overnment is th 
they even 
area of the 
Prime Minist 


d government. 

we going to achieve it? We 

must always keep our ultimate object in 

mind as we try to solve the intermediate 

Problem. The United Nations is the 
intermediate step. 


Are these measures we are discussing 
today likely to strengthen the United 
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Nations or weaken it? Our ultimate 
object must be to strengtlien the United 
Nations, as of supreme importance, and 
to accept decisions loyally and carry them 
out is a reasonable thing to do. How are 
we going to do our share in carrying out 
the decisions of the United Nations? We 
certainly have responsibility for doing our 
share. Was it not Britain who took a 
leading part in establishing the League of 
Nations? Was it not among the British 
populace that the League of Nations 
Union was founded, and has not that 
Union been the largest voluntary society 
we have ever had? All through the period 
between the two wars there was tremen- 
dous loyalty to the League of Nations 
among the ordinary people of Britain, 
and in these days loyalty to the United 
Nations among the ordinary folk is 
stronger than it is among Governments. 
Governments have a vested interest in 
national sovereignty, and it is the people 
who are looking beyond national 
sovereignty. We are told by some people 
that the Foreign Office are somewhat 
cynical about the United Nations. It may 
be so—I do not have the inside informa- 
tion that so many of our friends seem to 
have—but, judging by the result, one 
detects less enthusiasm among the people 
in authoritative positions than among the 
general populace. 


Coming nearer home, it may be that 
Governments will not support the United 
Nations sufficiently to establish it. If that 
is so, what is going to be done about it? 
There is a move springing up spon- 
taneously in many parts of the world to 
by-pass the United Nations altogether and 
§0 at one step to world government. It is 
a move which will grow if the Govern- 
ments disappoint us in the support they 
are giving to the United Nations. Com- 
ing again to our immediate problems, 
There is a danger of disorder in Pales- 
tine. How is it going to be put down? 
Will it be checked by some tanks and 
some heavy weapons or will it be 
checked by a force appropriate to the 
job? What force would be appropriate 
to the job? Clearly, one beyond sus- 
Picion and the one which is not 
partisan. 


There has been a tendency to pour 
scorn on the small nations comprising 
@ commission in Palestine, but I think 
that is wrong. ‘Tf they have an im. 
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partial approach they stand a chance 
of getting the trust of the people, and 
it is that impartiality in the force which 
is needed to implement partition; that 
is our only hope. Members have said 
that we should not send our troops into 
Palestine and into danger. Toops have 
always been sent into danger. That was 
so in the old imperialistic days when ex- 
peditions were sent on projects we did not 
like at all, but we did not grumble a great 
deal. I am not Proposing that our troops 
should be sent to Palestine, but I do say 
that here is a magnificent job of work and 
it is one of the most heroic enterprises we 
could have had—to go into the disturbed 
country with no ulterior object but to 
restore order. 


I am certain that there are plenty of 
fellows in the world who would volunteer 
for that difficult job because they think 
it is a right and honourable thing to do, 
There would be no difficulty in getting 
recruits for a real United Nations force 
to check disturbances jn that part of the 
country. When it comes to the defence 
of frontiers, as Members have said, it 
might be that a United Nations contin- 
Sent could deal with that. It is possible 
that they could have contingents attached 
from regular armies and they could each 
take a section of the frontier to prevent 
armies and warlike expeditions crossing in 
either direction. Clearly, however, that 
is an international job and not a national 
one, and I hope the Foreign Secretary 
will give us some support and encourage- 
ment for this idea, that we shall see this 
plan for a United Nations force encouraged 
and that Britain will Play her part in 
support of that line of action. 


12.49 p.m. 
Mr. Dodds-Parker (Banbury): I am 


sure the House will agree in general with 
the hon. and gallant Member for Dulwich 
(Major Vernon) in his suggestion that 
some sort of federal authority would have 
satisfied many in this House—possibly 
a majority—rather than the present posi- 
tion where we see. Palestine cut in half, 
and I am very glad he has taken this 
opportunity once more to mention the 
project of world government. How far 
ahead in the future it may be we do not 
know, but many People see it as the 
ultimate solution to Many of our prop- 
lems. I am not sure whether J] agree 
with the statement that an international 
force would have an appeal to the right 
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partition. If such ambitions are to be authorities will do their very best to im- ~ 

stirred up on the one side, I must take plement the decision. Having had a 

the opportunity of warning those Zionists certain amount to do with them, I think 

that there will be reprisals and that repri- they tend to go rather too slow than too 

sals can be taken against those unfortunate fast. However, we know that there is a 

Jews, as the hon. Member for Ipswich large amount of stores in Palestine, and 

pointed Out, who are amongst the Arabs that it will take some time to shift how. 

in such numbers and have nothing to do If we can move out faster, especially 

with the present quarrel. from the disturbed areas, so much the 

Mr. Mikardo: I am sure everyone would better. The F oreign Secretary was good 

wish to associate himself with’ the appeal enough to make clear last night that 15th 
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sort of idealists to go into the disturbed 
area in order to restore peace. I am 
afraid that in a force of that sort the 
roughneck who might go in might in- 
crease, rather than decrease, the difficul- 
ties of the disturbed area. I should like 
to feel that the hon. Member is right, and 
that it would attract idealists to go there 
to hold the pass during the critical period 
ahead. 

I want as strongly as I can to support 
the plea made yesterday by the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Stokes), that 
His Majesty’s Government should use 
their influence with the Arab States to 
localise this problem. No other hon. 
Member has stressed the importance of 
this as clearly as did the hon. Member 
for Ipswich. It is most important that 
the trouble in Palestine should not spread 
to the neighbouring Arab States. All of 
us who, like myself, have been sym- 
pathetic with the. Arabs have found 
among them a genuine fear of what might 
happen if a Jewish State were set up in 
Palestine. There has also been a fear that 
reprisals might be taken against the un- 
fortunate Jews in those countries, many 
of whom were born there and have lived 
there all their lives, whose ancestors 
settled there centuries ago. It would 
be a great disaster if the Arab States 
sought to take it out of those Jews. I 
support the plea of the hon. Member for 
Ipswich that we should do all in our 
power to appeal to the Arab States not 
to take it out of those Jews who have 
been there so long. 

Equally we must appeal to the Zionists 
to restrain those hotheads among them 
who are appealing to forces inside and 
outside Palestine not to regard this present 
settlement as permanent. On page 8 of the 
‘’ Manchester Guardian ”’ today there is a 
statement by the Hebrew Legion that this 
settlement should not be regarded as final, 
and they state that they aim at the whole 
of Palestine and not just the awkward, 
truncated part allotted to them under 


that the hon. Gentleman is making to 
the Arab countries with regard to their 
behaviour to the Jews within their 
boundaries, but I think we should not 
blind our eyes to the fact—and I am sure 
the hon. Gentleman will agree—that the 
only anti-Jewish pogrom which has so far 
taken place in an Arab country has taken 
place in a British Colony. 


Mr. Dodds-Parker: I quite agree, and 
it is most unfortunate that that should 
have taken place; but I am warning the 
Zionists that there is a very genuine fear, 
which has existed for a long time, that 
the Zionist claim is not to be limited +o 
Palestine—that they may prepare a move- 
ment on the lines of the Volkdeutsche 
movement when Hitler came to power, 
and which stirred up German minorities 
living in countries across the world from 
Patagonia to the Volga. There is a fear 
there might be a movement which would 
suggest that because, say, there are 
100,000 Jews in Baghdad, the Jews had a 
claim on that city and to other regions 
outside the present boundaries of 
Palestine. We heard an hon. Member say 
yesterday that Transjordan is part of 
Palestine, and so the claim has already 
gone forth for land outside the boundaries 
of Palestine as they are today. I ask 
the Foreign Secretary to bring all 
his influence to bear with the Arab States, 


who can be such good friends to this. 


country, and have been hitherto, to see 
that they do all that is possible to limit 
this trouble to the boundaries of Palestine, 

I do not feel that there is very much 
use at this moment in going over the 
Balfour Declaration and the history of the 
time since it was made. What we have to 
do now is to try to make the best of the 
situation that will face us in the future, 
particularly the situation during the next 
few months. I am one of those who be- 
lieve that now the decision has been 
taken that we are to get out of Palestine, 
we should get out as soon as we possibly 
can. I am certain that the military 
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[Mr. Dodds-Parker. } 
May is the latest date. It will be gener- 
ally agreed by the greatest number in 
this country and in Palestine that the 
sooner we move out the better, and I 
would join my voice to the plea that has 
been made for a speedy withdrawal. 


There are one or two points I should 
like to put to the Foreign Secretary. Our 
intention must now be to maintain as far 
as possible the goodwill of the future Arab 
and Jewish States in Palestine. The 
Government have said that they would 
not enforce partition on the Jews and 
Arabs if the Jews and Arabs were unwill- 
ing to accept it. If that is so, will the 
Foreign Secretary give an assurance that 
no advantage will be given to either side 
during our withdrawal? The operation of 
evacuation is going to be extremely diffi- 
cult. I do not expect him now to go 
into details as to how he will carry out 
such an intention, but if he can give a 
general assurance that the withdrawal will 
be on such lines that no advantage will 
be given to one side as against the other, 
I think it would meet with general 
approval in this House and outside. It 
will be a very difficult thing to do in 
practice. There is a danger that in the 
future we shall be charged with having 
so withdrawn that we left one party 
armed and another defenceless to be 
slaughtered. If we can be given some such 
assurance as that for which I now ask 
from the Foreign Secretary—that no un- 
fair advantage will be given to either side 
by our withdrawal—it will do much to 
set at rest certain fears that exist outside 
the House. 


The next point I put to the right hon. 
Gentleman is that of the position of the 


Arab Legion in Transjordan. It is in a 


difficult position. It is officered by 
British officers, whose loyalty, of course, 
is not in question. I ask him to see that 
there shall never be any strain put upon 
their loyalty, either on the one side to 
Britain, or on the other side to the King 
of Transjordan, whom they are at present 
serving. 


The next point is rather a matter for 
the United Nations Organisation than for 
His Majesty’s Government, but I should 
like to know what the attitude of the 
Government would be if there were an 
invasion of Palestine. What, for instance, 
would be their attitude if troops from 
other Arab States moved into the Arab 
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State of Palestine? There would, of 
course, be a strong hostile reaction in the 
Jewish State of Palestine. We should 
make clear to both sides that any infrac- 
tion of the States of Palestine as set up 
by the United Nations Organisation would 
be a matter to go before the Security 
Council, and would be tantamount to war. 
If that is made clear to both sides, it will 
clarify the situation and, no doubt, will 
do much to ease it. 


Will the Foreign Secretary bring all his 
influence to bear on the United Nations 
Organisation to see whether it is not pos- 
sible, even at this late stage, to do some- 
thing about Jaffa? It may be regarded 
as a comparatively small point in the 
circumstances, but it is one of signifi- 
cance to the Arab world, and the Arabs 
want to retain Jaffa if it is at all possible. 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman, there- 
fore, to use his influence to see that Jaffa 
is retained in the Arab part of Palestine. 


All of us in this House wish to retain 
the friendship of both sides in the troubled 
years ahead. Such friendship will depend 
very much on what we do in the next 
few months, and JI would once again 
urge the Foreign Secretary to make 
clear what our intentions are and 
the way in which our Forces are 
to be withdrawn, and to see that they 
are withdrawn as soon as_ possible. 


1.0 p.m. 

Dr. Santo Jeger (St. Pancras, South- 
East): I want to speak today as one who 
has never subscribed to the Zionist point 
of view, because I have never been able 
to define for myself the exact nature of 
the word ‘‘ Jew.’”’ We are told that the 
Jews are a religious community; yet there 
are many Jews who do not hold the 
Jewish religion—or at least the orthodox 
side of it—to any extent; also, there are 
many Jews who do not regard themselves 
as Jews at all, who have broken com- 
pletely with the faith of their forefathers, 
have intermingled and intermarried with 
people who are not Jews, have taken their 
place innon-Jewish communities, and have 
completely cut themselves off from any 
kind of connection with Jews. 


Some people claim that the Jews are a 
race. I have already referred to a num- 
ber of Jews who have intermarried, and 
I am quite sure that there is no people 
which has intermarried more. They have 
a larger percentage of intermarriage than 
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any other peoples, because they have 
been scattered all over the world and 
married wherever they have lived ‘or 
passed. If we cannot regard the Jews 
as a religious or a racial group, can we 
treat them as a national group? That is 
a little difficult when one remembers that 
there are British Jews, Russian Jews, 
German Jews, and Jews in every country 
of the world. It is very difficult to con- 
ceive that these various national groups 
could meet together in one small country 
—Palestine. 


On the political aspect of the Jewish 
people, we have been told that Jews, as 
one group, have exerted a great deal of 
pressure on the decision of the United 
Nations. In this country we have had 
Jews in the Labour Party, in the Liberal 
Party, and, I believe, there was one Jew 
who attained the leadership of the Tory 
Party. They have never been confined to 
one political group in this country, and it 
is sheer nonsense to talk about the Jews 
in America forming one group which has 
applied political pressure, when, as we 
know, there are Jews in every section of 
American life. They are in the trade union 
movement, in the: Labour movement, in 
the Democratic Party, in the Republican 
Party; they are Communists and they are 
capitalists; they are scattered throughout 
the whole of the American people in one 
way or another, as they are scattered and 
divided throughout the different sections 


of the British people. Therefore, it is 
impossible to regard Jews anywhere as 
being of one nature. 


Historically, this question might have 
been solved no later than 1920, from which 
period I think the rise of some sort of 
consciousness of Arab nationalism dates. 
At that time the question might have been 
settled without very much strife, and 
certainly without all the trouble that has 
happened since. Whatever decision the 
United Nations had come to on this 
matter, there would have been trouble; 
there is no question about that. All the 
solutions which have been put forward 
would have led to trouble of cne kind or 
another. Therefore, up to now the 
attitude of the Foreign Secretary has been 
a perfectly correct one. The hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Mr. Philips Price) 
gave us a great deal of secret history for 
which he could not, or would not, 
produce any kind of verification, so I 
think we can dismiss that as of no 
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account. If, and when, his evidence docs 
arrive we can consider it, but until that 
time we cannot. I, for one, refuse to con- 
sider it 


Mr. Philips Price rose—— 
Dr. Jeger: And I refuse to give way. 
Hon. Members: Oh! 


Mr. Price: Surely, the hon. Membe- 
will permit me a short reply? Would he 
read the reports of the discussions which 
are to be found in the Library of this 
House? He will get all he wants there. 


Dr. Jeger: If the hon. Member has the 
evidence it is a great pity he did not pro- 
duce it before, when he was categorically 
challenged on the Floor of the House a 
few minutes ago, and when he refused 
to state the source of his information. 


Mr. Price: Not the source. 


Mr. Mikardo: He suggested it might be 
out of Order. 


Dr. Jeger: If he suggests that to refer 
to documents in the Library of this House 
is out of Order, I think he is wrong. 


Mr, Price: It was a certain person, or 
two persons, to whom I said I could not 
refer in this House. The other material 
is in the Library. 


Dr. Jeger: The hon. Member could have 
referred to the documents, but he just 
did not want to; he declined to do so, 
preferring to make a sort of super-mystery 
of the whole thing. 


The hon. and gallant Member for the 
Isle of Ely (Major Legge-Bourke)— 
whom I am sorry to say is not here— 
spoke of the great natural wealth of Pales- 
tine, saying that there were all sorts of 
things under the surface. He talked 
about gold under the Dead Sea, but he 
did not mention uranium, although I 
am pretty sure there is uranium in 
Palestine. The hon. and gallant Member 
seemed to regard the attitude of every- 
body, Jews included, towards Palestine 
as being another great hush-hush mystery. 
He seemed to suggest that there was a 
great conspiracy to keep everything in 
the dark. The only thing lacking in his 
great mystery story was the old exploded 
Protocol of the Elders of Zion, which to 
my great surprise has not yet been intro- 
duced in this Debate. 
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[Dr. Jeger. | 

We have had a series of outrageous 
attacks upon the decision of the United 
Nations. When we go to law and put a 
case before a legal court, we have to 
accept the decision of the court whether 
it be in our favour or against us, and 
it is hardly in accord with the tradition 
of British Conservative policy to counter 
a decision which, for the moment, hap- 
pens to be against us. We ought to 
accept the decisions which are made, be- 
cause we are part of the United Nations 
organisation; we subscribe to it, and we 
helped to create it; we helped to create 
the Charter, and we ought to accept any 
decision at which that organisation 
arrives, especially when we have submit- 
ted the question to them for their 
decision. 


Mr. Manningham-Buller (Daventry): 
Does the hon. Member suggest that my 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Bristol (Mr. Stanley) or myself suggested 
for one moment that we should not accept 
the decisiun of the United Nations? 


Dr, Jeger: No, I was not referring to 
the hon. and learned Member for Daventry 
(Mr, Manningham-Buller) or to his right 
hon. Friend, but there are hon. Members 
opposite, as well as on this side of the 
House, who are not exempt from my casti- 
gation. If we appeal to Caesar we must 


accept Caesar’s verdict. We have 
appealed to Caesar, and we have had 
the verdict. 


I see a number of dangers in the present 
situation. I have already indicated that 
I do not accept, and never have accepted 
up to now, the nationalistic solution of 
this problem. There is danger, first of 
all, of inter-Arab struggle. Those who 
speak for Transjordan have proclaimed 
that they are not in complete sympathy 
with the attitude of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee, and they have not contributed to 
some of the discussions which that Com- 
mittee has just had. It is possible that 
the rulers of Transjordan are considering 
whether they will incorporate the dis- 
tricts of Palestine which are now to be 
given to the Arabs, as distinct from the 
districts given to the Jews. Then we have 
the Jewish-Arab struggle—although it is 
significant that in the country districts, 
where there are Jewish argicultural settle- 
ments, there has been no fighting; the 
Arabs who live and work there, for and 
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with the Jews in those settlements, have 
not tried any violence, because their 
standard of life is very much higher than 
it was in the days before the Jewish settle- 
ments were built. 


The Jews themselves differ in all sorts 
of ways, and I think that their biggest 
differences are probably the religious 
differences. There are orthodox and un- 
orthodox Jews, and these two groups are 
already talking of their differences—as we 
see from Zionist publications. I feel that 
that is a great danger to the future life 
of Palestine. If my words carry any 
weight at all I would beg of them not to 
accentuate these differences; if my words 
carry any weight with the Arabs I would 
beg of them, also, to accept the decision 
of the United Nations without any further 
violence. 


I have become convinced that this solu- 
tion is the only one possible at this time, 
because of what has been happening, and 
has happened, to the displaced and 
murdered Jews of Europe. Millions of 
people were scattered throughout Europe, 
some of whom were orthodox Jews and 
others not, as they thought, Jews at all. 
Between the two there were various gradu- 
ations of feeling and opinion. The whole 
lot have been swept away. Many have 
been murdered. Hitler made the decision 
as to whether to call them Jews or not, 
and of the survivors there are a few 
hundred thousand who are living per- 
manently in concentration camps which, 
I am sorry to say, have been perpetuated 
in one form or another since the end of 
the war. We do not want hundreds of 


‘thousands of people living permanently 


in camps with their families, and with 
their children being brought up in them 
That is not the sort of life for these once 
highly civilised people. 

What are we to do with these people? 
The Foreign Secretary has said that the 
various nations ought to come to an agree- 
ment each to take a quota, but agreement 
has not been reached. We may suggest 
that they should go to a Palestine which 
is not a Jewish Palestine, but if we do 
that we come up against Arab opposition. 
The Arabs will not have Jewish immigra- 
tion. If these people are not to be ex- 
terminated which, I suppose, is an 
alternative solution, which no one has yet 
suggested, the only other. solution is that 
they should go among their own people, 
where they will be accepted, housed, fed, 
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and clothed, and where they will be pro- 
tected by a certain amount of national 
sovereignty. I think that a portion of 
Palestine should be Jewish under Jewish 
control, so that these people should have 
a home to which they can go. 

There has been a good deal of talk 
about Jewish immigration, but no one has 
mentioned in this Debate Arab illegal 
immigration. It is possible for Arabs to 
cross the Jordan from Trans-Jordan into 
Palestine as and when they wish, without 
let or hindrance. I understand that they 
often do that when extra help is needed 
during harvest time. The Arab popula- 
tion of Palestine can rise or fal] freely, but 
it does not fall. It grows continuously, 
and no one questions the Arab illegal 
immigration. That is a distinction between 
the two peoples which, I think, ought not 
to have been made. I would have liked 
those Members of the House who have 
put the Arab point of view to have told 
us a little more about the Arab war effort, 
about which we have heard nothing so 
far. We have not been told that the 
Arabs staged a revolt against us, that the 
Grand Mufti, who is Chairman of the Arab 
Higher Committee, actually broadcast 
Nazi propaganda from Berlin during the 
war. That sort of consideration ought to 
have a place in the minds of those who 
have been advocating the pro-Arab posi- 
tion in this Debate. 


British Governments of the past, and 
the present, have, I believe, a very great 
record of achievement in Palestine. After 
all, it was a British Government which 
originally worked out the Mandate, and 
made it possible for any kind cf immi- 
gration to take place into Palestine. I 
hope that those who control Jewish 
opinion and Jewish policy at present will 
remember that they owe a great deal to 
the British Government. It is true that 
we have certain interests in Palestine. It 
IS no secret, of course, that the oil pipe- 
lines terminate there and that we have 
certain strategical interests in. the Middle 
East. These things which are of common 
interest to ourselves and the Jews who 
will have to rule that part of Palestine in 
the future, plus the democratic ideals 
which are common to us both, make an 
association between Jewish Palestine and 
Great Britain absolutely necessary in the 
future. I hope, therefore, that when pre- 
sent passions have died down, when there 
has been a settling down of the semi- 
explosive elements, favourable considora- 
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tion will be given to the idea of Palestine 
becoming a British Dominion. J] would 
commend that idea to the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and I hope he will bring it before 
the proper quarters. 


But whether Members are pro-Arab, 
pro-Jew, or neutral, what matters, in the 
long run is that Arab and Jew must learn 
to live together in peaceful harmony and 
without any kind of trouble. In this 
country it has been shown that people 
of diverse races and origins can live 
together without murdering one another. 
That has been shown in New Zealand, in 
Canada, and in Belgium—where the 
Flemings and the Walloons live together. 
This idea of all people of differing origins, 
although related, living together in har- 
mony is not a new idea in the iuistory 
of the world. I hope that, once more, 
we shall be able to see Jews and Arabs 
living together in an economic and poli- 
tical relationship that is harmonious and 
just. There is no reason why in an econo- 
mically federated Palestine, Arabs should 
not be part of their Greater Arab Federa- 
tion, while the Jewish part of Palestine 
should not be a British Dmonion, living 
ia harmony within the British Common. 
wealth. 


1.18 p.m. 

Mr. Gammans (Hornsey): I found it a 
little difficult to follow the argument of 
the hon. Member for South-East St. Pan- 
cras (Dr. Jeger). He started by saying 
that this problem could have been settled 
in 1920, which was only another way of 
Saying that it is easy to settle a prob- 
lem before it becomes a problem. In 
1920, there were fewer than 100,000 Jews 
in Palestine and the problem of active 
Zionism had not become acute. The Jews 
at that time had not suffered the appal- 
ling horrors of Hitler’s persecution; 
they had not the same urge to leave 
Europe behind, as they have today. 


Dr. Jeger: The hon. Member has con- 
firmed my argument. At that time there 
was no persecution, the population of 
Palestine was extremely small, and the 
Arabs were not conscious of their historic 
destiny as an Arab federation. It would, 
therefore, have been easy to partition a 
country in which there were few Arabs 
and Jews. 


Mr. Gammans: That is another way of 
saying that it is easy to solve a problem 
before it has arisen. 
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Dr. Jeger: When it is a small prob- 
lem... 


Mr. Gammans: The hon. Member 
pointed out that many Jews wanted to 
leave Europe behind them. I would re- 
mind him that Palestine cannot solve, by 
itseif, the problem of displaced Jewry. 
We cannot ask the Arabs to do what the 
rest of the world is not prepared to do— 
take a certain percentage of displaced per- 
sons in Europe, whether they are Jews 
or Gentiles. I do not want to enter into 
that controversy, nor into the general 
controversy which has been thoroughly 
aired on both sides of the House and 
within both political parties. I want to 
ask the Foreign Secretary four or five 
questions. I am sorry he is not here 
to answer them, but probably the 
Colonial Secretary can put them to him. 
I regard this moment as a sad and sorrow- 
ful occasion. We are being asked to en- 
dorse a course of action the repercussions 
of which nobody can predict. In the 
course of the next few months we may 
see civil war in the Near East which may 
not only devastate Palestine but may lead 
to persecution and butchery in every 
country in the Near East where there is 
a Jewish minority. From that situation 
may arise what the world so much fears, 
a third world war. 

Today, in contrast to the end of the 
first world war, there is a Power which 
is prepared to try to disturb the rehabili- 
tation of the stricken world. In every 
country, Russia is trying to further her 
own ends, and she believes that her in- 
fluence can best be extended by unrest 
and chaos. We may find that Russia, by 
one means or another, will try to fill 
the vacuum which we are leaving behind 
us. J would refer to a speech which 
was made by Mr. Henderson of the State 
Department in New York, in which he 
said: 

‘The Middle East is a prize most tempting 
to an aggressive and ambitious great Power. 
Such a Power might be able, if in possession 
of strategic facilities and economic resources, 
to decide the destinies of at least three Con- 
tinents and to cast dark shadows over the 
whcle world for many years to come.’’ 

I am sure that that feeling is in the 
minds of many hon. Members today when 
we contemplate what we regard as this 
inevitable course of action. We feel a 
sense of failure in our trusteeship. It is 
a new thing for the British to walk away 
from their responsibilities and for us to 
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wash our hands of what may happen when 
we go. It was not that sort of action 
which made us a great Power and gave 
us a great influence in the world. We 
have failed; perhaps our failure was in- 


evitable, but we must all deplore it all 


the same. 

I am glad that hon. Members have 
made reference to the British record in 
Palestine, especially at a time when we 
have been abused by Jew and Arab alike 
and when there has been so much 
deliberate misrepresentation in the United 
States of America about our motives. 
There never would have been a Palestine 
at all, or a Zionist cause to consider, if 
it had not been for the fact that Great 
Britain and the Empire poured out blood 
and treasure in the first world war. It was 
the troops of ourselves and the Dominions 
who liberated Palestine. What a sad 
commentary, when we think of those 
beautiful cemeteries on the hills of Pales- 
tine and the men whom we are leaving 
behind, to realise that it should all end 
in this sordid way. 

Let us, however, take some pride in 
our material achievements. The Jewish 
population has risen very substantially, 
the Arab population has doubled, and 
the import—export trade has multiplied 
itself anything from I0 to 14 times. That 
is not a bad record of trusteeship in those 
25 years. Under our rule, we have built 
up roads, schools and education gene- 
rally of which we have every reason to 
be proud. 


Mr. Austin (Stretford): The hon. Mem- 
ber has just said that the Arab population 
had doubled. Would he enlighten the 
House with the actual figures? 


Mr. Gammans: [ shall be delighted. 
The Arab population was 589,000. It 
has gone up to 1,101,000. That is 
roughly double. Palestine did not enjoy 
those advantages of sound rule before we 
went there. It remains to be seen whether 
she will enjoy them when we have gone. 

I do not wish to discuss the rival claims 
of Jews and Arabs. I can see both points 
of view. I can understand why the Jew, 
after all he has suffered in Europe, should 
long for a homeland of his own. In these 
days of horror it is difficult to find words 
to describe what the Jew has suffered 
in Europe during the last Io or 15 years. 
No one who has been brought up upon 
the English Bible can fail to appreciate 
the emotional appeal of Palestine to the 
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Jew. I can understand, too, the point 
of view of the Arab, who regards Palestine 
as his home as well. The Arabs fear, 
rightly or wrongly, that the Jewish State 
may overgrow its present boundaries and 
may threaten the Arab way of life and 
culture. 


I do not blame the Government for the 
Palestine problem. I do not blame them 
for the course of action which they feel 
compelled to take today. I realise the 
difficulty under which the Colonial Secre- 
tary has laboured in the past two years. 
I imagine that he would like to have had 
a settlement, and a Cabinet decision, 
much earlier than he got them. I do 
not know whether it would have been 
possible to get an amicable settlement two 
years ago. It is certainly true that as 
time has gone on it has been much more 
difficult to get any agreed settlement at 
all. I agree also that the right hon. 
Gentleman has not been helped by some 
of the things said by his own supporters 
at the General Election. I know 
American public opinion reasonably well. 
During these past two years some of the 
p-edges which have been made, recklessly 
as I think, have done nothing but harm. 
They have excited Jews and given Arabs 
cause to fear, and they have made 
American public opinion believe that the 
Palestine problem was capable of easy 
solution. Those facts should be a warn- 
ing to us all that we should not take the 
temptation to make party politics out 
of international issues. 


I come to the questions which I would 
like to put. What did the Colonial Secre- 
tary mean by some phrases he used 
yesterday? He said: 


““The Mandate will, therefore, be ter- 
minated some time in advance of the com- 
pletion of the withdrawal, and the date we 
have in mind, subject to negotiation with 
the United Nations Commission, is 15th May.’’ 
—fOFFICIAL REporT, 11th December, 1947; 
Vol. 445, Cc. 1219. ] 


What does ‘‘ subject to negotiation with 


a3 


the United Nations Commission ’’ mean? 
Does it mean that the Commission can, if 
necessary, make us stay longer or if they 
are not ready—and they do not show any 
sign of being half ready by that time— 
they can compel us to go on? Does it 
mean that, in those circumstances, we 
shall wait after 15th May? I will give 
way if the right hon. Gentleman cares to 
answer the question. 
74 A 25 


Mr. Creech Jones: It is the desire of 
the British Government that the Mandate 
should, quite definitely, be surrendered 
by 15th May. The United Nations Com- 
mission has been. appointed. While it will 
have a number of duties to perform be- 


fore it proceeds to Palestine, it will un- ; 
doubtedly wish to go to Palestine at a very | 
early date. The British Government take - 
the view that there should be only a short | 
period before the termination of the Man- ; 
date when the United Nations Commission } 
should arrive. It is a time schedule } 


which has to be worked to. We have 
made it clear to the United Nations that, 
as far as the British Government are 
concerned, 15th May is the time-limit to 
which Mandate can last. So there is no 
ambiguity about it. We have to discuss 
the time schedule with the United Nations 
Commission, because they are charged, 
under the decision of the United Nations 
Assembly, as quickly as they can, to enter 
into their responsibilities in regard to 
Palestine. It is merely a question of 
agreeing to a time-limit, and: 15th May 
represents our furthest date. 


Mr. Gammans: It would have been 
better if the Colonial Secretary had made 
his statement yesterday on that point in 
other words, because IJ read this as being 
a date about which we were prepared to 
haggle. I gather from him that this is 
the final date, and that although we may 
go before, it is clear that we are not going 
to go at any time after 15th May. The 
second question, which I hope the F oreign 
Secretary will deal with, because it con- 
cerns him more than the Colonial Secre- 
tary, is how will this evacuation affect 
our whole balance of strategy in the Near 
East, and how will it affect what I would 
call “‘the home economy ”’ of these 
islands? The Foreign Secretary, in a 
Debate in this House on roth May this 
year, said that if our interests in the 
Middle East were lost to us 
““ the effect on the life of this country would 
be a considerable reduction in the standard 
of living. Other parts of the world would 
suffer too. The British interest in the Middle 
East contributes substantially not only to the 
prosperity of the people there, but also to 
the wage packets of the workers in this coun- 
try.’’—[OFFIcIAL Report, 16th May, 10947; 
Vol. 437, ¢. 1964.] 

We are clearing out of the Near East, 
and I think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should comment on his former speech 
made only eight months ago in this House. 
Does he still believe that to be true? 
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Does it mean that we are going to suffer 
a loss in our standard of living, which 
heaven knows is low enough now? Does 
it mean this is something which will affect 
the working classes and all other classes 
of the community? If that is so, in fair- 
ness to the House and to the country, he 
should say so. 


What about strategy? We have cleared 
out of Egypt, and have given a sort of 
one-sided promise to evacuate the Canal 
Zone. Now we are leaving Palestine. 
Does this mean that we are virtually 
abandoning the Near East? How does 
this fit in with Imperial strategy, and 
have the other members of the Common- 
wealth been consulted, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, New Zealand and Australia, in 
regard to this decision? Do they realise 
what the abandonment of the Near East 
may mean to them? Do they realise that 
from now on we may have to regard our 
lines of communication as permanently 
being via the Cape of Good Hope? We 
ought to be told about that, because this 
is more than a problem merely affecting 
the Colonial Office. 


The next question I wish to ask is in 
regard to security for British property in 
Palestine. A lot of people have invested 
money in Palestine because of the British 
Mandate. Are these people to be aban- 
doned? Suppose their property is 
destroyed, pillaged or burned, can they 
come to the Government and ask for 
any sort of redress? What about the oil 
interests? There is a lot of British money 
there. It is more than a question of the 
investment of British money, because this 
part of the world is one of the vital 
sources of oil supply to this country and 
to the Royal Navy. What is to happen 
about that, and have we made arrange- 
ments for its protection, or have we aban- 
doned that, too? If it has been abandoned, 
can the Government assure the House 
that adequate supplies of oil would be 
forthcoming from other sources? 


I wish to ask a question about immi- 
gration. The Colonial Secretary skated 
over that question a bit thinly. Between 
now and our handing over, what is to be 
our policy towards immigration? Sup- 
pose that a ship sets out for Marseilles 
tomorrow, shall we stop it, and if so, what 
about the people on board? Are they to 
be carted off to Cyprus? What if a dozen 
ships set off? Do we take them to 
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Cyprus, and then on rs5th May let out 
all the people who are there? Tf that is 
to happen, there will be a great tempta- 
tion for Jews to build up a source of 
strength ready for actual warfare should 
it break out. It is that sort of provocation 
which may lead the Arabs to take the 
sort of action we hope they will not take. 


Mr. Janner: Has the hon. Member read 
the recommendations of the United 
Nations Organisation? If not, I suggest 
that he does. It will satisfy him that 
Pian for immigration are proposed by 
them. 


Mr. Gammans: That is not what I am 
arguing. I am not arguing about what 
happens after 15th May, when, if the 
Zionists charter the Queen Mary, it is no 
concern of ours. JI am concerned with 
what happens before that date. If ships 
set out, will they be stopped, and shall 
we put those on board in Cyprus, or shall 
we dump the wretched people back in 
Germany? The Government must say 
what they are going to do, because this 
is the sort of tinder which may set the 
whole of the Near East alight. 


Someone has to say a little more than 
was said yesterday about these loyal civil 
servants of the Crown. Are they to be 
Pensioned off if they have earned a pen- 
sion? I hope no one will get up and say 
that a special branch of the Ministry of 
Labour has been set up to try to get these 
people jobs. That is all very well for a 
man who has spent 15 or 20 years of his 
life abroad looking forward to a long and 
honest career under the Crown. It is not 
much good dumping him back here and 
trying to find him a job which will pro- 
vide him with nothing like the income he 
has been receiving. The Government have 
a special responsibility for these men, and 
should see whether these people cannot 
continue their careers somewhere in’ the 
Civil Service at home or in the Colonial 
Empire. It will be a shabby and shame- 
ful act if we just bring them back, giving 
them either a gratuity or some small pen- 
sion, and expecting the Ministry of Labour 
Somehow or other to absorb them into 
employment. 


Mr. Creech Jones: I thought I made it 
clear that an indication of Government 
policy in this matter had already been 
announced, both in Palestine and in this 
country. We are as concerned as the hon. 
Member is in regard to the position of 
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the Services, and also, of course, in regard 
to the Colonial administrators, Very con- 
siderable discussion has already taken 
place, and it is hoped that I shall be 
in a position to make an announcement 
very shortly as to our final decision. Mean- 
while, I think their apprehensions have 
been removed. We shall behave gen- 
erously, and I do not think anyone will 
have cause to complain that the Govern- 
ment have not behaved properly. 


Mr. Gammans: That is all very well, 
but we heard that about Burma and 
India. I do not want the Government 
to turn round and merely say that they 
will behave generously, but to come for- 
ward with something better than a platt- 
tude of that sort. Here we are at home 
taking on a large number of people in 
nationalised industries and in the Civil 
Service generally, and we have vacancies 
in the Colonial Service. I want to see 
those men being able to continue their 
service under the Crown, not merely being 
given a smal} pension and then handed 
over to the Ministry of Labour which is 
asked to do the best it can for them. [ 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to say what he is going to do. We 
have to treat these men not merely with 
justice but with some generosity. 

Those are the five questions I wanted 
to ask, and the right hon. Gentleman has 
been good enough to answer two of them 
during my speech. I hope, however, that 
the Foreign Secretary will deal with the 
larger aspect of the statement he made 
about the standard of living of the people 
of this country being tied to our prestige 
and influence in the Near East and also 
to wider questions of Imperial strategy. 


Finally I would repeat what has been 
said by almost all hon. Members who 
have spoken, that, now this decision has 
been made, let there be no going back 
on it. I am quite sure that perhaps even 
up to this Debate there has been a feeling 
in the minds of some Jews and Arabs, 
and also the United States, that there was 
an element of bluff in what we were say- 
ing, that we did not intend to clear out, 
that we were prepared to hold the Man- 
date baby a bit longer. I hope that as 
a result of this Debate no misapprehen- 
sions on that point will exist any longer. 


1.42 p.m. 

Mr. H. Hynd (Hackney, Central): | 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
for South-East St. Pancras (Dr. Jeger) 
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as to the deplorable anti-British feeling 
that exists on both sides. I have recently 
come back from Palestine and have ex- 
perienced it there. It is indeed deplor- 
able, in view of the record of the Govern- 
ment in this matter, and in view of the 
settlement that has now been made, a 
settlement which I regard as the best 
solution in the light of all the circum- 
stances. Also I think it is a great pity 
that this settlement has met with so little 
enthusiasm on the part of the Arab 
representatives. After all, the Arabs are 
getting another state out of this. People 
talk all the time about the new Jewish 
State, but there is a new Arab State, and 
while they take up the attitude that tney 
are being deprived of something, we must 
bear in mind that the last independent 
Arab State in that part of the world was 
in 63 B.C. and, up to the first world war, 
it was under Turkish domination—— 


Mr, Stokes: Oh, no. 

Mr. Hynd: At the time, at any rate, of 
the first world war. 

Mr. Stokes: Four hundred years ago. 

Mr. Hynd: Then they were liberated by 
British Forces. The whole of this Debate, 
quite rightly, seems to have resolved itself 


about what is to happen now in the transi- 
tion period and that, after all, is the vital 


issue. I regret that I have not heard 


anyone so far suggest that there will be 
direct consultation immediately between 
the Government and the two States con- 
cerned, It is essential that they should 
begin to discuss the details of the hand- 
ing over of power, and in that connection 
I must reinforce what has been said by 
several hon. Members, that the Govern- 
ment might just as well make up their 
minds now to recognise, on the one hand, 
the right and the power of the Arab autho- 
rities to maintain order in their part of 
the country, and of the Haganah to main- 
tain order in the Jewish part of the 
country. I am not at all attracted by the 
proposals for some kind of a new inter- 
national police force. It reminds me far 
too much of the Black and Tans. Why 
not use the force which everybody recog- 
nises exists already? In that connection, 
too, I think recognition of the Haganah 
might be valuable in controlling the 
extremist Jewish Forces in Palestine. 
When I was there the other week I was 
told that, while over go per cent. of the 
‘Jews were living in terror of the Irgun 
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and the Stern gang, Haganah could con- 
trol them quite easily if it had half a 
chance. When hon. Members talk about 
the Jews in Palestine being antagonistic 
to the British Forces, I think their tacit 
acquiescence in what has been going on 
has been the result of the terroristic 
methods used by those extremist forces. 
I suggest that we should recognise 
Haganah, recognise the right of the Arabs 
to maintain order also, and withdraw the 
British members of the Palestine Police 
Force to the Jerusalem area, the new area 
that is to be under international] control. 


The hon. and gallant Member for Ayr 
Burghs (Sir T. Moore) tried to draw an 
unfortunate parallel between the situation 
in Ireland in 1920 and the situation in 
Palestine today. Dangerous and wrong 
deductions might be drawn from such a 
parallel, for the situation is not the same 
at all. In Ireland it was a question of 
that country being part of the United 
Kingdom, and there was a big split 
amongst the Irishmen themselves as to 
what should be done. In Palestine we 
are there primarily under a Mandate from 
the League of Nations, with the responsi- 
bility of some day putting Palestine on its 
own feet. I will not follow that any fur- 
ther except to point out that it is quite 
wrong to base any deductions on such a 
comparison. 

One point which has not been followed 
up as it might have been, is the possibility 
expressed in the Press of recruitment for 
the Forces of either side from this country. 
Would the Foreign Secretary tell us 
whether the conditions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act will be applied in this 
case, and whether steps will be taken to 
prevent recruitment in this country for 
either the Jewish or Arab forces? Also, 
will my right hon. Friend take the oppor- 
tunity to say whether it is true, as re- 
ported in the Press, that the Transjordan 
Frontier Defence Force took part in a 
certain incident in Palestine yesterday? 
If that is the case, or if there were any 
suspicion of that happening in the future, 
I suggest that the Transjordan Force 
should be withdrawn immediately beyond 
the frontier of Transjordan. 

My hon. Friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean (Mr. Philips Price) re- 
marked on the necessity for keeping illegal 
immigrants out of Palestine, and asked 
who will keep them out when the new 
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State is se: up. He need not worry about 
tha;. Whatever we may feel about our 
Jewish friends, we never say that they 
are not businessmen and realists, and I 
feel that when the new Jewish State is 
set up, restrictions on immigration are 
likely to be even more severe than 
they are under the present regime. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Daventry (Mr. Manningham-Buller) asked 
yesterday whether Jews and Arabs would 
have full voting rights under the new 
set-up. That is covered by the Report of 
the ad hoc Committee on the Palestine 
question adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on 2gth 
November where it says: 

‘‘The election regulations in each State 
shall be drawn up by the provisional council 
of government and approved by the Com- 
mission. Qualified voters for each State for 
this election shall be persons over 18 years 
of age who are: (A) Palestinian citizens re- 
siding in that State and (B) Arabs and Jews 
residing in the State, although not Palestin- 
ian citizens who, before voting, have signed 
a notice of intention to become citizens of 
such State.’’ 

This should clear away any dubiety on 
that point. 

The hon, Member for Orpington (Sir 
W. Smithers) seemed to be suggesting 
some kind of a new body of crusaders, 
or some military force to protect the Holy 
Places. Do we really need to anticipate 
that there is going to be any difficulty in 
that direction? The Holy Places have 
been respected in recent outbreaks, and I 
see no reason to believe that there will be 
any danger when the new Arab and 
Jewish States are set up. My own ex- 
perience was that most of these Holy 
Places are in the charge of Arabs or Jews, 
and are very well respected. Indeed a 
young Arab who showed me through the 
Church of the Annunciation in Nazareth 
made a rather surprising remark. ‘“‘ There 
are no Jews in Nazareth,’’ he said ‘‘ we 
are all Roman Catholics.’’ The hon. 
Member for Hornsey (Mr. Gammans), 
who happens to represent me in Parlia- 
ment, much against my will, seemed 
guilty of one contradiction. He said it 
was a sad commentary that it should all 
end in this sorry way. Then he contra- 
dicted himself by going on to point out 
the great advances made in Palestine 
when he talked about the improvement in 
exports, and the rest. I suggest that that 
shows our policy has been successful, and 
that we have nothing to apologise for in 
what has happened there. 
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I will conclude by expressing the hope, 
which has been expressed by other 
speakers, that all this partitioning of the 
country will settle down after the initial 
sporadic outbreaks, which I am afraid 
are inevitable, and that the Jews and 
Arabs will become good neighbours. In- 
deed, they have got to become good 
neighbours, because, in such a_ small 
country, it will be impossible for them to 
live in perpetual antagonism. It is too 
small economically fcr that. They will 
have to get together sooner or later, and 
the sooner the better. I agree with my 
hon. Friend the Member for South-East 
St. Pancras (Dr. Jeger) when he expressed 
the hope that in settling down they would 
reach the decision to remain within the 
British Empire as one of our Dominions. 
That would be the best possible solution. 


1.52 p.m. 

Mr. Eden (Warwick and Leamington): 
As I have listened to this Debate, which 
has now lasted for nearly two days, I 
have felt, and other hon. Members, I 
think, have felt, that each of us taking 
part in it had a difficult and responsible 
task. We all recognise that we have be- 
fore us, whatever our view of its present 
phases, a problem as baffing as any that 
statesmanship has had to face in recent 
years. We know it is one that arouses 
not only sentiment but passion. I for 
one also believe that it is a problem which 
is not susceptible to a solution which both 
sides could be expected to welcome. As 
was well said by the Royal Commission of 
1937, this is a case of deciding not be- 
tween right and wrong, but as between 
right and right. 


I think that on one issue there will be 
general agreement; that the Mandate has 
proved unworkable. For the space of a 
generation a British administration, con- 
sisting of some of the ablest brains and 
stoutest hearts in our Colonial service, 
has endeavoured to further the ideal of 
a Palestinian State, has endeavoured to 
reconcile conflicting interests and, follow- 
ing the words of the Mandate to secure 
the establishment of a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine without prejudice to 
the civil and religious rights of the existing 
non-Jewish communities. We have to 
admit that that endeavour has failed. In 
trying to hold the scales evenly between 
the two parties we have pleased neither 
side, which may after all, perhaps, be 
the best tribute to our own impartiality. 
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I would like to associate myself with 
the tributes paid to those in the public 
service in Palestine who through all these 
years have undertaken an unenviable 
task with courage, with integrity, and 
with single mindedness. When _ the 
history of this period comes to be written 
there will be many names which will stand 
out. I have in mind particularly that of 
Lord Plumer, in the early years of this 
endeavour, and later that of Lord Samuel 
who won the complete confidence not 
only of Jews but of Arabs also, and 
finally, in these last years, of Lord Gort, 
who remained, a sick man, at a post in 
which he had undertaken to serve only 
from the deepest sense of duty. 

There are others in all walks of 
official life who rendered equally de- 
voted service, especially the officers 
and men of the Palestine Police, 
who performed one of the most un- 
grateful tasks under conditions without 
parallel in any other British administered 
territory. At intervals throughout all this 
period, especially in the last few months, 
an intolerable strain has been placed on 
all ranks of H.M. Forces. They have 
shown a remarkable restraint and for- 
bearance in conditions as exacting as 
those which any troops could be called 
upon to face. They have won the 
admiration of us all. 

For more than a generation we have 
endeavoured to fulfil an obligation upon 
which in the last two years we have 
lavished vast sums of money, and in 
which many lives have been lost. To 
those who criticise from a distance the 
work of the Mandatory Power, I would 
say, ‘“ Could you have done any better?’’ 
Now at last we are laying down the 
burden. We are handing it back to that 
body on which has fallen the mantle of 
the League of Nations. With that decision 
I agree, however much I regret the cir- 
cumstances which have made it necessary. 
There is indeed, in my judgment, no 
alternative. Of course we must do our 


best to facilitate the transfer of the bur-— 


den. That is only right and proper. But 
that we should do more than our share, 
and particularly that we should continue 
to carry the burden of transfer unaided 
until it suits the convenience of others— 
such a claim is neither just nor reason- 
able. If there is general agreement over 
the conclusions of the United Nations 
Committee that the Mandate is unwork- 
able, there is on the other hand no 
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unanimity in the United Nations, as there 
has been no unanimity in this House, 
over this recommendation of partition as 
a solution, although a majority, as the 
hon. Member for Nelson and Colne (Mr. 
S, Silverman) rightly said, a substantial 
majority, favour it. 


Personally I had always hoped that it 
might be possible to achieve an indepen- 
dent Palestinian State in which Arab and 
Jew would live and work in harmony. If 
1 have had misgivings in the past about 
partition, and I have had such misgiv- 
ings, it has been in part at least because 
it has always seemed to me to be a 
matter of the utmost difficulty to create 
out of Palestine a Jewish State in which 
the Jews had a real chance to live—what 
our French friends call wn Etat viable— 
to make such a State for the Jews, with- 
out at the same time placing within that 
State considerable areas which had over- 
whelming Arab majorities. That has 
always seemed to me one of the funda- 
mental difficulties of partition, and it is 
certainly what has happened in the scheme 
before us now. 


I think that if we are to be fair we 
must also realise that while partition 
gives the Jews something they have 
always wanted, that is, an independent 
State as opposed to a National Home in 
the Holy Land, it does not give them all” 


they want, since the Zionist ambition has 
been to spread over the whole of Pales- 
tine. But, I think the House will agree 
that partition, certainly this scheme of 
partition, bears more hardly on the Arabs 
who will not only lose a portion of the 
land they regard as their own but will 
see included in that Jewish land, a large 
Arab population. There is the position, 
and at this late hour there are certain 
realities which we all have to face—Arabs, 
Jews and those of us who have no wish 
but to see harmony between the two races. 


Partition has the backing of two-thirds 
of the nations of the world, who have 
given their decision as the outcome of 
the initiative of the British Government. 
This seems to me to be the inescapable 
fact. However little we may like this 
decision, and I must say that I, for one, 
am far from happy about it, I cannot see 
that we have any choice but to conform 
to it, though I must confess that I do 
not think I altogether followed the argu- 
bent of the hon. Member for Cheltenham 
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(Mr. Lipson) last night in his conclusion 
of what was evidently a very sincere 
speech. It was, after all, His Majesty's 
Government who took the initiative in 
asking the United Nations to pronounce 
upon this matter. As members of that 
organisation, it really is not open to us 
to seek to repudiate their decision be- 
cause we do not like their conclusions. 
If we thought there was a risk of that 
and a risk we were not prepared to 
resist, we ought never to have placed ine 
proposition before them. | 


Mr, Lipson (Cheltenham): I am afraid 
I did not make myself clear last night, 
but I did not suggest that the Government 
should repudiate the decision, but that 
we should refuse to take any part in im- 
plementing a decision of which we do 
not approve. 


Mr. Eden: I did not understand that 
that was the hon. Gentleman’s view, and 
I am glad that he has pointed that out. 
That brings us to another point which we 
have to face, and I am glad to carry the 
hon. Gentleman with me so far. This 
applies equally to my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for the Isle of Ely 
(Major Legge-Bourke). I have heard this 
argument that we should use our efforts 
to bring Arabs and Jews together. [ 
would say that, to attempt now, at this 
rather late hour, to try and bring Arabs 
and Jews together, after all our previous 
efforts have failed, seems to me to be a 
policy which holds out no hope whatever. 
Unhappily, it is only necessary to read 
what was in ‘‘ The Times” yesterday 
from their correspondent to show how far 
our authority had already vanished. I, for 
one, could not possibly, in these con- 
ditions, agree to an indefinite and increas- 
ing military commitment upon ourselves 
to keep order in a State against the wishes 
of both sides in the Siate. 


So I say that we have no alternative, in 
my judgment, but to accept this decision 
of the United Nations, but this does not 
mean that these proposals do not require 
some elaboration and scme modification in 
detail. I think, for example, that the 
boundaries suggested require more careful 
examination, and some of the criticisms 
made earlier in the Debate on that score 
seem well deserved. J am by no means 
convinced that there is a case for includ- 
ing the Negeb in the Jewish area. There 
was also the extraordinary decision to in- 
clude in the Jewish State Jaffa and its 
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environs, which would have resulted in 
placing about 100,000 Arabs in the Jewish 
area. J gather that the sub-committee of 
the United Nations have agreed to rectify 
this anomaly, and that the Jewish Agency 
will readily grant freedom of transit 
between the Jaffa enclave and the main 
part of the Arab State. If so, that would 
indeed be something gained. 


I believe also that the most categorical 
assurance must be given by the United 
Nations as to the inviolability of the fron- 
tiers, once they are determined. Without 
such assurances, both sides are going to 
rest uneasily for an indefinite period. 
Apart from the psychological effect of this 
uncertainty, it would place an intolerable 
burden on both these small States, and 
especially on the new Arab State, if they 
had to maintain defences against the fear 
of encroachment. 


This brings me to one of the essential 
conditions of any solution which has a 
real chance to endure. There must be a 
measure of economic unity between the 
two States, for only chaos can result if 
they each go their separate Ways in 
Customs, in currency and in communica- 


- tions. 


Nor should we altogether abandon the 
hope that co-operation in matters of com- 
mon interest may, in the course of time, 
bring together the Jewish and Arab com- 
munities in Palestine. This would, to 
Some extent, ease the inevitable difficulty 
which must arise from partition, whatever 
the final plan may be, because there must 
remain in a large number of Arabs in the 
Jewish State and some Jews, at any rate, 
in the Arab State. Here I would ask the 
Tight hon. Gentleman the Foreign Secre- 
tary whether he or the United Nations 
have given any consideration to a planned 
transfer of minorities? The House will 
remember that this point was not over- 
looked by the Royal Commission of 1937, 
and, no doubt, they had in mind the suc- 
cessful transfer of a million Greeks and 
a smaller number of Turks in 1922. The 
difficulty of the Peel Commission was that 
they were dealing only with Palestine, 
and, therefore, they had the problem of 
whether there was room for the transfer 
of 300,000 Arabs to other lands in Pales- 
tine. I should have thought that the ques- 
tion which now arises is whether, with 
the co-operation of the adjoining Arab 
States, room might not be found to absorb 
some part of the Arab minority which 
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will be left in the Jewish State. I should 
have thought that this was a question 
worth pursuing. 


There is one other comment which I 
should like to make, and it concerns the 
appointment of the members of the Com- 
mission that U.N.O. is going to set up. 
Six countries, I understand, have been 
chosen to nominate representatives, and 
I also understand that not one of them 
has yet done so. I hope that that does 
not mean that U.N.O. is inclined to think 
that there is no particular urgency in the 
matter, because we can always carry on 
until they are ready, for that is truly not 
the position. There are, indeed, several 
important points on which, if I may say 
so, we have been left in the dark, and 
which I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will desire to clear up. There seemed 
to me to be too many references in the 
Colonial Secretary’s speech to matters 
which would be ‘‘ explored by the United 
Nations Commissioners at an early date.”’ 
That phrase had an ominous ring to me. 


Can the right hon. Gentleman tell us, 
for example, whether the United Nations 


have any kind of timetable before them - 


at all? Can he give us any information 
as to what are their ideas, if they have 
any ideas, as to the force, if any, which 
the United Nations propose to make avail- 
able for Palestine when the Mandate 
comes to an end? It may be that they 
have decided that they do not want one, 
or, perhaps, that they do. If so, what 
is the force, and when will it be ready 
to operate? There has also been men- 
tioned the vital matter of Jewish immi- 
gration between now and the time when 
we surrender the Mandate. Have the 
British Government made up their minds 
as to what they propose to do with Jewish 
illegal immigrants now detained in 
Cyprus? I think that is a point upon 
which the House ought to be informed. 


I want to put one more point to the 
tight hon. Gentleman on this question of 
the date of the surrender of the Mandate, 
because the Colonial Secretary, earlier 
this afternoon, when not so many hon. 
Members were in the House, referred to 
this question of date and gave further 
clarifications, but we want to be assured 
that the date of 15th May is not a date 
which is subject to negotiation with the 
committee of the United Nations; that is 
to say, that we say that it is our definite 
date on which we shall go, and that it 
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[Mr. Eden. ] 
is up to the United Nations to work out 
plans up to that date. I think we should 
all like to be assured about that. 


There is one further matter to which 
little reference has been made, though it 
was mentioned by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Orpington (Sir W. Smithers), 
and to which I must make reference, and 
that concerns the future of the Holy 
Places in Palestine. I would like to ask 
the Government whether they are satis- 
fied that the proposals of the United 
Nations in this respect are adequate and 
workable. I have heard it suggested, for 
example, that the area to be set aside for 
the City of Jerusalem might with advan- 
tage be larger. I am not in a position to 
judge this matter, which, obviously, must 
be decided in the light of expert know- 
ledge, but it is one upon which I should 
have thought that our 30 years’ experi- 
ence in Palestine would have qualified us 
to advise. J should have thought that, 
provided the area includes the Holy Places 
round Jerusalem, and also includes Beth- 
lehem, there was something to be said 
for keeping the boundaries of Jerusalem 
as small as possible. The Jewish and 
Arab States are going to be small enough 
anyhow, and we do not want to encroach 
upon them more than is absolutely neces- 
sary; but it is important for the sacred 
character of the Holy Places, over which, 
I would remind the House, there have 
been disputes enough in the past, that 
they should be fully safeguarded, because 
their preservation is a matter of lively 
and abiding interest, not only to 
Christians, but also to Jews and Arabs, 
not only in Palestine, but throughout the 
world. 

Let me sum up. To the Jews, I would 
say, ‘* Now that you will shortly achieve 
the goal for which, through centuries, 
Jewish hearts have yearned, we ask you 
to exercise moderation in this moment 
when your hopes, in a great measure at 
least, are to be realised. KRemember that 
this change of status is going to carry 
with it heavy responsibilities, responsibili- 
ties towards the United Nations for the 
maintenance of the settlement and for the 
respect of your new frontier; responsibili- 
ties towards your Arab neighbours, as 
well as towards a large Arab minority in 
your midst, to calm spirits and to avoid 
provocation of any kind, now or in the 
future.” I have particularly in mind 
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anything in the nature of an attempt to 
penetrate beyond the frontiers which are 
now to be established. The plan adopted 
by the United Nations has been generous 
—some may think over-generous—in the 
territory assigned to the Jewish State. 
Jews must understand that this is, in fact, 
the last word, and that no swamping of 
their new State by immigration can justify 
claims or propaganda for the acquisition 
of further territory outside the boundaries 
now allotted to them. 

Finally, a word to the Arabs, which I 
feel, perhaps, justified in uttering be- 
cause, in 1940, I had something to do with 
proposals which led to closer unity 
between the Arab States. I would say 
this to them. If, at the twelfth hour, the 
Arabs were prepared to submit to the 
Assembly a plan for a Federal State—as 
they were—composed of Jewish and Arab 
cantons, is it too much to ask of them, 
in the interests of peace and humanity, to 
go a step further and accommodate them- 
selves to the new situation, and put an 
end, once and for all, to the strife and 
bloodshed which for Io years have torn 
asunder this land which, to Christian, 
Moslem and Jew alike, is sacred? I make 
a solemn appeal to all my Arab friends, 
sore at heart though they must be, to 
make this great effort in the interests of 
mankind. 


2.14 p.m. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Ernest Bevin): I join with 
the right hon. Member for Warwick and 
Leamington (Mr. Eden) in that great 
appeal. Both of us have had a good deal 
to do with this vexed and difficult 
problem. His appeal, which I endorse, 
and to which J will make reference again 
later—and, possibly, to things that might 
be done—will, I believe, be paid great 
regard in Palestine and in the neighbour- 
ing countries. May I express the hope 
that it will be paid the same regard in 
Great Britain, in New York, and outside; 
that they will not exacerbate and make 
more difficult the task that has to be seen 
through. . The discussion which has taken 
place on this Debate has been very 
helpful, and I admire its temper and its 
responsibility in the task we now have to 
see through, 

I will, first of all, deal with the ques- 
tions which have been raised both by the 
last speaker and by-many others about 
the termination of the Mandate. We have 
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fixed, after the most careful consideration, 
the date of 15th May. That date was 
arrived at having regard to all the 
negotiations that have to be conducted. 
The transfer of power to the United 
Nations is not simply a matter of walking 
out of Palestine. They are members of 
the sterling area. There is the whole 
question of currency, trade, and a variety 
of economic things, which I will not 
enumerate, but which have to be dealt 
with with very great care. In addition 
to the mere transference of power, one 
does not want to add to the chaos by 
economic disorder as well. | When we 
examined all the things—which, I am 
‘sure, the House will not want me to go 
into in any detail—that had to be done 
to carry out an orderly transfer, we felt 
that if we fixed a date any earlier than 
15th May, we might fall down on it, and 
that the transfer would not be complete. 
I must remind the House that, whatever 
one may think of the Government, there 
is in foreign affairs, to use the colloquial, 
‘a pretty big plateful’’ of problems 
going on at the same time, and Palestine 
is only one of them. There are the East 
and Europe. 


May I just put in a word for our 
officials? All the officials of the Govern- 
ment, particularly the higher officials, who 
have to deal with these intricate problems, 
are just being worked to death at the 
present moment. We had to take into 
account all these things—available staff, 
experts, and everybody we could call on 
__in order to try to see whether we could 
make an orderly arrangement. If it is 
found that the negotiations on all these 
matters with the United Nations move 
more quickly than we think, and we can 
fix an earlier date, we shall do so. We 


should like to have accepted the suggested 


date in February, but we found it was phy- 
sically impossible to do so, and we have 
had to tell the United Nations that fact. 
On the other hand, we have indicated to 
them—and this deals with the point about 
setting up the Commission—that they 
must get on with the Commission because 
15th May is the last date. We are 
definitive on that, and, therefore, there 
can be no misunderstanding of our posi- 
tion, I think that clears up the point 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Daventry (Mr. Manningham-Buller) 
raised last night. 


Then, I have been asked whether the 
withdrawal of troops can be completed 
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more speedily. Here, again, I know it is 
the usual method to have a shot at the 
War Office and other people about these 
things, but we really went into it with 
very great care, and we could not fix a 
date about which we could be definite 
without very great loss. After all that 
we have put into Palestine for the last 
30 years, I cannot see why we should 
havea loss. I do not think we are entitled 
to lose anything at all. I do not believe 
there is any need. I must remind the 
House that we did build up great com- 
munications and, as everyone knows, 
there was a great base in Palestine. We 
cannot, and we ought not, to waste the 
taxpayers’ money unnecessarily. There- 
fore, I do not anticipate trouble over that 
side of it. We think that by 1st August 
we can do it. 

One of the things we have had to take 
into account is that we are pledged to this 
House to bring home 258,000 men, inde- 
pendent of these men, by 31st March. 
Shipping is a very great problem and the 
re-deployment of these great forces is an 
enormous thing. I must say this, that 
in our balance of payments position one 
of the great handicaps which have been 
hindering our restoration is that this war 
was so world-wide, and we have had to 
use our shipping so long to get our stores 
back, and to get our men back, that we 
have not got our shipping back into an 
earning capacity as fast as we had hoped 
to do. This country is going through it a 
little, and while we have to turn extra 
shipping on to this problem in order to 
meet this date—together with what we are 
already committed to—it does mean a 
very grave loss of earnings for the 
economy of this country in consequence. 


Having told our Forces that we were 
going to take them out under the de- 
mobilisation plan of 1948, and the dates 
having been given to the House, we had 
to try and work this scheme in without 
disappointing those we had already told 
we were going to take out. If it had 
been otherwise we would have had trouble 
in the Army, because of the pledges given. 
So that 1st August, bearing all these facts 
in mind, and the associated facts and 
circumstances—the transport and the rest 
—-was the very best date to which we 
could absolutely pledge ourselves. But 
here again, if circumstances arise in which 
we can speed this thing up to bring it 
earlier, we shall do it. The trouble was 
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(Mr. Bevin. ] | 
that we had to give a date to the United 
Nations. We had to give them a date 
which we could reasonably feel we could 
keep, and that is the reason for 
ist August. 


I have been asked to give fuller details 
of our plan for the various stages of the 
withdrawal. This is a military opera- 
tion. It is a very delicate operation, and 
I am sure the House will agree with me 
that the detailed arrangements now being 
made to carry this out with the minimum 
risk of disturbance, and consequent loss 
of life, are not a proper subject for dis- 
cussion. We may vary our arrange- 
ments. We have a plan at the moment, 
but I was asked only yesterday if I could 
vary that plan, and I have referred to 
the Chiefs-of-Staff for advice. It may 
be varied as we go along. I do not know, 
and I would ask the House not to press 
me for any details as to what we are 
going to do under the military 


circumstances. 


Another point which has been raised 


is the question of immigration. I am not 


mentioning every Member who raised it, 
because I was not here yesterday and I 
have had to try to get out the points. 
There is no obligation upon us to change 
the immigration quota during the short 
remaining period in which we shall be 
responsible in Palestine. Here I want to 
make an appeal to the Jews. If this were 
done, or if any attempt were made to 
bring in numbers of immigrants, in spite 
of our control, and so cause trouble, in 
my view this would be another and most 
important contribution to unrest. At a 
critical moment of this kind I hope that 
commonsense will prevail. 


Our hope is that the question will be 
considered in a statesmanlike manner, 
and that we may be able to hand over 
to the authority which succeeds us with- 
out having to deal with any further 
trouble on this score. My view is that 
if the British Navy and the British Army, 
in addition to trying to keep order during 
the transition period between now and 
when we go, are called upon to have 
rows at Haifa and Tel-Aviv with immi- 
grant ships arriving, it will do the Jewish 
cause more harm throughout the world 


‘than anything else that could happen. It 


will be regarded as a provocative act, 

and I say to them advisedly that, in my 

view, they should leave this matter alone 
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until the State is set up, and should deal 
with it then. 


Between now and the withdrawal we 
do expect to clear Cyprus. We must do 
that. We cannot have illegal immigrants 
on British territory after that time, and 
we will negotiate with the United Nations 
Commission in order to see that all that 1s 
arranged. I was asked a question about 
the Arab Legion. I should expiain that 
this is a Force which owes allegiance to 
the King of Transjordan, but units of it 
have, for some time, been serving under 
the orders of the British G.O.C. in 
accordance with a long standing arrange- 
ment with King Abdulla. It has been 
decided that all these units will be with- 
drawn from Palestine at the same time 
as the withdrawal of the British Forces. 
That withdrawal will be completed when 
the withdrawal of the British Forces is 
completed. I think that that meets the 
question raised by the right hon. Member 
for Warwick and Leamington (Mr. Eden) 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Daventry (Mr. Manningham-Buller), and 
also some Members on this side of the 
House who raised it yesterday. I have 
been asked also that we should take 
proper care not to leave materials of war 
in Palestine. We are giving priority to 
the removing of implements of war from 
Palestine. We shall not leave any war- 
like stores behind after rst August. 


The hon. and learned Member for 
Daventry last night quoted the report on 
the question of voting in the proposed 
Arab and Jewish States. He did not think 
that the report clearly established the 
right of Arabs to vote in the Jewish State 
or of Jews to vote in the Arab State. I 
have looked this up again and oy the 
revised report—and the document by 
which the future United Nations Com- 
mission will be guided is the revised text 
approved by the General Assembly on 
29th November—and this text provides 
for the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly of States as follows: 

‘‘ The election regulations in each State 
shall be drawn up by the Provisional Council 
of Government and approved by the Commis- 
sion. Qualified voters for each State for this 
election shall be persons over 18 years of age 
who are (a) Palestinian citizens residing in 
that State and (b) Arabs and Jews residing 
in the State, although not Palestinian 
citizens, who, before voting have signed a 


notice of intention to become citizens of such 
State.’’ 
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So I think the position is quite clear that 
they all have a vote. In fact, one of my 
arguments in these discussions about 
federal states and cantonisation and so on 
has been much on the lines of that of the 
hon. Member for Central Hackney (Mr. 
H. Hynd) this morning. I cannot believe 
that when-these states are set up every- 
body will vote either as Jews or Arabs. 
Some of them might even be Conserva- 
tives or Liberals, and the rest Socialists 
or Communists; I cannot tell, but I do 
not think that ultimately they will vote 
strictly according to religion or race. I 
do not think they ever do, certainly not if 
they follow Western methods. I cannot 
answer if they follow other methods. The 
other qualification is that no discrimina- 
tion of any kind shall be made between 
the inhabitants on the grounds of race, 
religion, language or sex. Accordingly, 
I think we have covered the ground so far 
as providing a democratic basis for the 
states is concerned. 


I very much welcome the contributions 
which have been made by hon. Members 
in this Debate and the tributes that have 
been paid to the achievements of the 
British Administration and police in 
Palestine, a great number of whom have 
made the supreme sacrifice in the course 
of their duties. I associate myself and 
His Majesty’s Government with those 
tributes. Many devoted public servants 
have spent the greater part of their lives 
in that service, in building up the country 
in very difficult circumstances. Certainly 
those with whom I have been associated 
have really wanted to make a success of 
that great task but, owing to racial and 
religious difficulties, they could not get 
the roots of the administration into the 
people. That was not their fault and, in 
spite of that, they have done a great job. 
From time to time they have been sub- 
ject to considerable unjust criticism, and 
we are under a great obligation to them. 


The question has been asked what sort 
of treatment they will get now that their 
careers are cut short. I am authorised to 
say that they will receive adequate com- 
pensation. I cannot make a detailed 
announcement at this stage—the question 
will have to be gone into—but I assure 
the House that in winding up the affairs 
of the Palestine Government, His 
Majesty’s Government will make it their 
duty to ensure that those whose careers 
are personally affected will get a square 
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deal. As a member of the Government 
making this pledge, I am fortified by the 
knowledge that there will be plenty of 
hon, Members in this House to hold me to 
it if there is any attempt to depart from 
it. In any case, I think it is a case of 
‘penny wise and pound foolish ’’ if, in 
doing a job of this sort, we are mean in 
our treatment of people whose careers we 
have to interrupt. So far as I am con- 
cerned, that will be the spirit in which I 
shall deal with this problem. 

One of the criticisms which have been 
levelled against us hasbeen that we 
allowed two years to elapse before reach- 
ing the decision to lay down the Mandate. 
I welcome this opportunity of answering 
that criticism. We have been told that 
solutions could obviously have been im- 
posed at an earlier stage. I have always 
believed, and I believe now, that in deal- 
ing with other people the method of riding 
roughshod is wrong, It does not succeed. 
In Palestine we were faced with an accu- 
mulation of bitterness and hostility. If 
at any time since the present Government 
came into office, since the end of the war, 
we had attempted to coerce Arabs in the 
interest of Jews, or Jews in the interest 
of Arabs, we should have set alight a 
conflagration for which we were not pre- 
pared to accept the responsibility. I am 
quite convinced that in view of the great 
and difficult problems, which the right 
hon. Member for Warwick and Leaming- 
ton (Mr. Eden) appreciates as well as I 
do, the starting of a conflagration in the 
Middle East would have been a disaster 
for the world. I was not prepared to do 
it, and I do not apologise for not having 
done it. I believe that the right thing to 
do is to try to get agreement. Had the 
British Administration been left un- 
fettered to handle this problem, as it ought 
to have been, without interference from 
others in other countries, I quite believe 
that we should have been successful. I 
say that emphatically. Over and over 
again we got very near to a solution, only 
to have the cup dashed from our lips. It 
is bitter to have to face this situfation now. 

I wish to say this on the subject of war: 
Any fool can start one. It does not take 
a very clever man to start a war, but it 
takes an awful lot of work to clear it up 
after there has been one. Having been 
on this job for months and months, and 
having studied the problem in all its 
aspects, I think that the Arab feeling on 
this question has been underestimated. It 
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has got to be assessed at its correct value 
by everybody, or we shall not get a peace- 
ful settlement of this problem. It is 
because I want it assessed at its proper 
value that I do not want the Arabs to 
be dismissed as if they were nobody, and 
as if one has only got to do this, that or 
the other and everything will be all right. 
That is not the way to treat this vexed 
and very serious problem. 


Let us assume for a moment that we 
had gone to the United Nations without 
allowing the two years to elapse. What 
would have been said to us? Two con- 
ditions would have arisen. First of all, 
we should have been asked, ‘‘ Have you 
tried to settle it yourself as the Charter 
lays down?”’ We tried. Secondly, let 
us assume that we had tried to impose a 
settlement by force, or alternatively, that 
we had proposed a trusteeship. The in- 
terested states would then have had to 
be consulted. Either one of them could 
have taken us to the Security Council for 
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The’second thing we did was to convene 
the conference on the Morrison plan. In- 
deed, if one takes the majority decision 
that they are now operating, it will be 
seen that they have had to have an 
economic council for the whole territory. 
I have never yet bee~. able to see how a 
little country like that, with railways, 
post, telegraph and the rest, can be 
economically run and can be made viable 
if divided. This is not a question of 
prejudice or anything like that; it is 
merely a question of how you are going 
to make a viable State, and the United 
Nations have had, in an indirect way, to 
come to the same kind of conclusion as 
the Morrison plan—or what was after- 
wards modified and called the Bevin plan. 
In fact, you have to have something in 
that form. 


I am not going, and His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are not going, to oppose the 
United Nations decision. The decision has 
been taken. As someone has said we 
have tried our best. We have no inten- 
tion of opposing that decision, but we 
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having endangered peace and security in‘, 


the world, and we should have been be- |. cannot ourselves undertake, either in- 


fore the United Nations not as voluntarily I 


dividually or collectively in association 


laying down the Mandate in the manner }: with others, to impose that decision by 
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that we have done, but accused of dis- : 


turbing the peace of the world. Such was 
the situation as between Jew and Arab 
that I did not think that course would 
contribute to a final and _ satisfactory 
solution. 

The other accusation is that I turned 
down the Report of the Anglo-American 
Committee. Was there ever a more 
outrageous and inaccurate statement than 
that? Why do hon. Members make that 
accusation? They know it is not true. 
What happened was that I got the Cabinet 
to agree to the Anglo-American Commit- 
tee’s Report. I said that if they came to 
a unanimous decision I would accept it 
and would recommend the Cabinet to 
accept it also. But what happened? 


The United States would take only 
one point—z00,000 immigrants—and the 
Jews wquid take only one point. And I 
was not prepared to accept the report of 
an Anglo-American Commission on one 
point and discard the other nine which 
were vital to its success. That any Mem- 
ber of this House—especially a Member of 
my own party—should make these accusa- 
tions against his colleague without founda- 
tion is, I think, most unfortunate. I hope 
I have cleared that up. 
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force. We have been in this country over 
30 years and, whatever we do, if we use 
British forces now, we shall be in a very 
difficult position. Therefore we have 
made it perfectly clear, as the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies said in his state- 
ment on the first day, what our position 
is, and that we adhere to. 


Mr. Warbey (Luton): Can we be quite 
clear on that point? Do I understand 
from what the Foreign Secretary has just 
said that if the Security Council were to 
decide that collective enforcement action 
was necessary in respect of Palestine, this 
country would not take its share as one 
of the members of the United Nations? 


Mr. Bevin: That is what the hon. Mem- 
ber must understand. It is for the Security 
Council to lay down itself how they will 
find the forces, and the form of the forces, 
but I cannot use British organised forces 
nor can I be a party at the present 
moment, with security forces as a whole 
not yet organised in the United Nations, 
of putting British forces under other com- 
mands. When the scheme is finally 
worked out of what this United Nations 
force is to be, what its command is to be, 
and what its obligations are to be, not 
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only in Palestine but as part of the inter- 
national set-up, then we will take our 
corner, but to put British forces under 
another command in this way in an 
isolated instance is a thing we are not 
prepared to do. 

We feel we have done our best and the 
problem of enforcement must be left to 
others. While we remain responsible for 
the Mandate, we shall do everything in 
our power to prevent things getting out 
of hand in Palestine as a result of the 
bitterness between the two communities 
there. In addition, I have on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government—and will con- 
tinue to do so—to impress upon all those 
principally concerned, whether Arab or 
Jew, the grave responsibilities which they 
have and the necessity for keeping their 
feelings under control, to avoid any form 
of incitement, to prevent loss of life and 
unnecessary damage to the economy and 
future of Palestine. I think in any 
attempt to fight it out they will do more 
damage to each other than they will gain. 
In saying this I cannot minimise the 
bitterness, the very real bitterness, in 
Palestine today. In spite of our efforts, 
that bitterness has grown over the last 
30 years. 

Of course, the Palestine problem might 
have evolved differently and might have 
evolved to a satisfactory solution if it 
had not been for Hitler. The Hitler 
regime, as some one said this morning, 
naturally created an intensified Jew 
consciousness because of the persecution 
and the bitterness that went on. It threw 
upon the British administration, as a re- 
sult of that persecution a task which was 
multiplied many times. The evolutionary 
character of the National Home was 
destroyed and hence the difficulty arose. 
But I must say this. It could have been 
easier. It can be eased now by the United 
Nations if they will take a decision I have 
pleaded for over and over again. Even 
now they have taken their decision on 
Palestine—with which I am not going to 
quarrel or criticise—that does not solve 
the Jewish problem in Europe. Yet it 
requires such a comparatively small effort 
on the part of the countries of the world, 
if they took their proper quota and helped 
to clear this thing up for once and all, in 
addition to the numbers who might go 
into Palestine in the ordinary way. 

If I may say so, I think this country 
has been placed in a very invidious posi- 
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tion to be lectured and cajoled as to what 
we ought to do about Palestine, when 
the doors of other countries had not been 
thrown open to these people to assist in 
this terrible tragedy they have had to go 
through. Even now, I say it would be 
one of the contributory factors towards 
peace and easement and the prevention 
of blood letting if the immigration doors 
are opened. In any circumstances, even 
when you take the total number that is 
put forward, Palestine cannot find a way 
to solving this problem. The task of the 
Army and the others at the end, when 
the Mandate is handed over, will be to 
protect themselves in the withdrawal. 
They must get out at the date I have 
mentioned. I think I have dealt with all 
the questions. 

Britain has a great record in the Middle 
Fast. Since the first World War these 
Arab states have been created. I do not 
give credit to my own party alone for 
what Britain has done. I believe, after 
reading all the papers and all the records 
of the Foreign Office and the Colonial 
Office concerning this problem, that it has 
been the great desire of every Government 
of this country from 1917 till now to create 
an independent State of Palestine, in the 
hope that these two Semitic races, different 
in religion yet common in origin, could 
find a way to live together, and that 
within this arrangement, within Palestine, 
they could find a way to contribute to the 
new development of the Arab and Jewish 
organisms in the Middle East. No doubt, 
the Jews could have brought great 
abilities, organising capacity. The Arabs, 
having found their freedom, need it. If 
only Jews and Arabs could get over this 
racial difficulty. 

This country has found scientists, ex- 
perts, technicians, all kinds of people to 
try to build up the Middle East, not 
merely as a strategic centre, but as a 
centre in which a new social order and 
development might take place. Great 
irrigation schemes now have been worked 
out, and, I am happy to say, are being 
started in the various parts of the 
Middle East, which in time, when com- 
pleted, will rate with the T.V.A. scheme 
in America. All this great preliminary, 
scientific, engineering and other work has 
been going on with our assistance, and in 
the end will contribute to a higher stan- 
dard of life for the masses of people, 
whose life has not changed very much for 
1,000 years but who have a new-found 
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nationalism, a new impulse urging them 
on to catch up with Western civilisation. 
Britain has played a very great part in 
that work. I can only hope that this 
difficulty between the Arabs and Jews 
will not conflict with that beneficent task. 
I hope the great friendship for both of 
them, which has been historically asso- 
ciated with this country, will continue and 
I sincerely hope that the passing shadows 
may finally be dispelled, and that we can 
succeed in bringing the Arabs and Jews 
together, 


I agree with the right hon. Member for 
Warwick and Leamington that anyone who 
tries now to go out with some proposal for 
Arabs and Jews to meet, is bound to be 
disappointed. On the other hand, there 
is the United Nations’ decision. There it 
is, no one intending to challenge it, no 
one intending to turn back on that judg- 
ment. There that decision is of that 
world organism, whether we agree with 
it or not. It is on the statute book of that 
great organisation. May it be possible 
to implement it. If it is, and if my col- 
leagues or I can render any assistance, 
with advice, with help, with our officials, 
with our administrative ability, with our 
historical knowledge, to smooth out the 
transilion, to try to prevent the divisions 
from being widened—in other words to 
do anything possible to promote concord, 
friendship and amity between these 
peoples—we shall do it. 


That is the principle and policy we 
shall follow. The decision having been 
taken, I hope that nothing will be said in 
this country by Press or public which will 
make more difficult the task of ending this 
age-old controversy, of bringing these two 
great peoples together, and of ushering 
into the Middle East a co-operative effort, 
instead of the long, long strife that has 
embittered it in the past. 


Sir W. Smithers: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not been able to give any con- 
sidered opinion on the enclave round 
Jerusalem and the holy places with access 
to the sea. Will he give an assurance that 
he will look into that and do all he can 
to persuade the United Nations organisa- 
tion to do so? 


Mr. Bevin: I did not refer to that 
because it is clearly set out in the Report, 
and it was referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. I think it is quite 
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clear. I forgot to mention it. I was asked 
whether we were tendering advice and so 
on. Sir Alan Burns of the Colonial Office, 
a great expert, is on the Committee 
rendering assistance. 


Mr. Janner: Will my right hon. Friend 
answer some of the questions I put to him 
at the end of my speech yesterday? They 
are practical questions. The first one was 
whether it is true that the civil guard 
that is being former is not being given 
arms, while members of Haganah are 
being arrested because they have got arms 
to protect the Jews? Another question 
was, Does he intend to open a_ port 
shortly? 


Mr. Bevin: I cannot agree to open a 
port until we lay down the Mandate. We 
cannot have two administrations at one 
time. Really, it is impossible. I had 
better be quite frank about these things. 
I do not want to get into conflict with 
the Jews, and I hope the Jews will not 
get into conflict with His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, His Majesty’s Navy or Army. 
It is a little patience that is required. 
There are but a few months to pass before 
we lay down the Mandate. As to the 
other point about arming, I am not con- 
versant with the details, but I do not 
think it is right for us to begin arming 
anybody in Palestine—either side. [An 
Hon. MemBeR: ‘‘ We are arming the 
Arabs.’’] I do not know that we have 
armed anybody at all. 


2.59 p.m. 

Mr. Cooper-Key (Hastings): I think 
I am expressing the opinion of both sides 
of the House when I say that the Colonial 
Secretary has had the sympathy of all of 
us in the last few months in the task he 
has been undertaking. The Foreign 
Secretary’s speech has achieved two 
things. First, I think he has made some 
firm observations which will help towards 
an understanding of our attitude in the 
interim period until surrender of the 
mandate. Secondly, I think he has satis- 
fied both sides of the House on the ques- 
tions put to him during the Debate. 
Thirdly, and less constructively, I would 
point out that I arrived today at xz 
o'clock with a prepared speech which he 
has succeeded in smashing to smithereens. 


I did not entirely agree with the Foreign 
Secretary with regard to the two years’ 
delay in submitting this problem to the 
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United Nations. Nor did'I find real satis- 
faction in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, as to why this two years’ pro- 
crastination, and the consequent loss of 
{200 million and many valuable lives, 
should have been justified by the action 
taken by the Government. The Foreign 
Secretary failed to answer a question put 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Hornsey (Mr. Gammans) on Imperial 
strategy, the effect of this decision on our 
Far Eastern and Mediterranean interests, 
and whether or not consultations have 
taken place with other interested Powers 
on the strategic situation of the Suez Canal 
tying up with our Imperial strategy. 
Nor did he refer to the effect of the wage 
packets of the workers, which was also 
referred to by my hon. Friend. In that 
regard, I would repeat the statement made 
by the Foreign Secretary earlier this year: 

“The British interests in the Middle East 
contribute substantially, not only to the 
prosperity of the people there, but also to 


the wage packets of the workers in this 
country.”’—[OrricraL Report, 16th May, 


1947; Vol. 437, c. 1964.] 

Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
make a statement showing what effect 
this decision will have upon the wage 
packets of the workers of this country. 


This rather sordid and complicated 
matter has several very simple issues. I 
believe it was right for us to refer the 
Palestinian problem to the United Nations 


organisation; but I believe it was wrong 
that we should have waited two and a half 
years before doing so. 


Mr. Lever (Manchester, Exchange): I 
understand the hon. Member to be com- 
plaining because the Government waited 
two and a half years before sending this 
matter to U.N.O. Why, then, has the 
hon. Member waited two and a half years 
before tendering that advice to the 
Government? 


Mr. Oliver Stanley (Bristol, West): If 
the hon. Member reads the Debates of last 
year, he will find that we did tender 
advice. : 


Mr. Cooper-Key: The Government are 
in possession of very many more facts 
than I am. Having given the probitn 
over to U.N.O. for their decision, it is 
right for us to accept that decision. 
About that, there can be no doubt. I 
was rather disturbed by the taint of 
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political expediency rather than_ states- 
manship in the method by which the 
U.N.O. decision was arrived at. If so 
great a question is to be settled by U.N.O., 
and if we are to have hope for the future, 
it is essential that the world in general 
should have clear confidence in an intet- 
national organisation. Yesterday, I 
received a message from someone who was 
at Lake Success, and which differed con- 
siderably from observations made yester- 
day by hon. Members opposite. This 
man writes: 

‘‘ When on 26th November partition was on 
the verge of defeat reluctant State Department 
officials were swept aside, and the political 
machine went into full action—and _ the 
Americans say so themselves. Of those voting 
for partition, Haiti and the Philippines had 
told the Assembly that they would never agrce 
to the dismemberment of Palestine. Liberia 
had assured the Arabs privately, a few days 
before partition was arrived at, that they 
opposed partition. Paraguay stayed away to 
avoid voting. There could be no doubt that 
pressure achieved those changes of front. I 
understand, further, this morning, that there 
is news of an attempt to institute a Con- 
gressional inquiry in the States into the 
pressure which was brought to bear on certain 
delegations, in particular Liberia.”’ 


There seems to me to have been some 


rather sordid lobbying in arriving at a 
decision in this case— 


Mr. Janner: I am sure that the hon. 
Member would not wish to create a wrong 
impression, to suggest that Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, America, or 
Russia were compelled, by force of sinis- 
ter circumstances such as he has sug- 
gested, to vote in the manner in which 
they did vote. 


Mr. Cooper-Key: I am not suggesting 
that. I am referring to those countries 
which I have just mentioned. 


Mr. Janner: Well? 


Mr. Cooper-Key: What does the hon. 
Member mean by that? 


Mr. Janner: I will say what I mean. 
The hon. Member has just said that the 
Arabs had been assured by one of the 
States, which, obviously, must have been 
under pressure by them, that they would 
vote against partition. 


Mr. Cooper-Key: I am referring only 
to the countries I specifically mentioned; 
I am not referring to Australia. I believe 
that the danger which faces us is very 
much greater than would appear from 
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- some of the speeches we have heard. The 


decision of the United Nations has been 
described by one of the parties as 
“illegal and unjust,’’ and it is noteworthy 
that this has been backed by 13 negative 
votes and 10 abstensions, comprising the 
Muslim world of 200 million people as 
opposed to a total Jewish population of 
between 10 million and 20 million. 


I am very glad that the Government 
have decided that there must be no 
change or postponement of the date for 
surrendering the Mandate. I hope that 
preparations will now be made—in view 
of the weak nature of the committee 
which has been elected to carry out this 
Partition—immediately to protect the in- 
terests of nationals, and to continue 
health, transport, and financial services 
during the transitional period. I would 
like to re-emphasise the weak nature of 
this committee. I think it is generally 
considered to be far weaker than it should 
be to deal with an advanced problem of 
this kind, and we must, therefore, do all 
we can to impress upon the Commission 
the difficulty of finding a working solu- 
tion to this problem, bearing in mind that 
we, who are great Colonial experts, have 
failed to find a solution during the last 
30 years. 


3.9 p.m. 

Mr. Mikardo (Reading): I think the 
House will have been interested, and per- 
haps a little surprised, to have heard my 
right hon. Friend the Foreign Secretary 
today in a mood and manner rather 
different from those which usually 
characterise his speeches. There appeared 
to be none of his usual effervescence, 
none of his usual ebullience and aggres- 
siveness, none of the signs we expect to 
see when he jumps on his charger, puts 
on his armour, and rides off in several 
directions at once. No, my right hon. 
Friend was a subdued Foreign Secretary 
today, and the House must have sympa- 
thised with him a great deal in coming 
here to wind up this Debate which, doubt- 
less, he hopes is the Palestine Debate to 
end all Palestine Debates. 

Two years ago, my right hon. Friend 
said boldly that he would stake his repu- 
tation on finding a solution of this prob- 
lem, and he must have had the feeling 
today that what has happened was that 
that rather thoughtless, unwise, and per- 
haps a little arrogant boast had sneaked 
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round behind him and had startled to stab 
him in the back. It was perhaps his con- 
sciousness that he was not altogether con- 
vincing in blaming the Americans for his 
failure to make good his boast that 
caused my right hon. Friend to be in 
such a subdued mood. 


I want to comment upon three topics 
that were touched upon by the right hon. 
Gentleman: The first was his saying 
quite bluntly that, although he accepted 
—_I thought he did it, at best, 
erudgingly—the decision of the United 
Nations organisation, he believed in the 
Morrison plan, as it was called, ‘the three- 
Power federalist plan. Of course, my 
right hon. Friend has a complete right 
to believe in that plan, but he has no 
right to pretend, as he tried laboriously 
to do, that the present decision is the 
same as the Morrison plan. On two occa- 
sions my right hon. Friend said words to 
the effect that, after all, the United 
Nations solution was more or less the 
same as the federalist plan. 


The most outstanding characteristic of 
the Morrison plan was that it was a three- 
party plan with the British in it. The 
most outstanding characteristic of the 
findings of all the members of 
U.N.S.C.O.P., both the majority and the 
minority, was the completely unanimous 
view that, whatever else happens in 
Palestine, the British ought to be out of 
it. Whatever anyone in this House may 
think, there is no question that the 
United Nations as a whole differed from 
the Lord President of the Council, who 
gave his name to the other plan, in be- 
lieving that the absence of the Foreign 
Secretary from future association with 
Palestine would not be an enormous 
hindrance to the finding of an adequate, 
peaceful solution to the problem presented 
in that country. 


The second point I have in mind was 
commented upon by a number of hon. 
Members, including the hon. Member for 
Hastings (Mr. Cooper-Key), and is the 
reference which the Foreign Secretary 
made a few months ago, not fin this 
House, to his idea that a British evacua- 
tion of Palestine would lower the standard 
of living of every worker in this country. 
My right hon. Friend offered no evidence 
at the time for that remarkable assertion 
and he has offered no evidence since, It 
is difficult to determine on what basis 
of economics such an assertion was ever 
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founded. It is true that our standard of 
living depends not inconsiderably upon 
cotton from Egypt, oil from Iraq, and 
citrus fruits from Palestine, but before 
the war we always depended successfully 
upon them without having a couple of 
hundred thousand men on either side of 
the Suez Canal. I have no doubt that 
we shall be able to do so in the future. 
It was strange not to find the Foreign 
Secretary explaining what a remarkable 
change had come about, resulting in the 
fact that now it was possible for us to 
evacuate Palestine without every worker 
in Great Britain being short of food, 
despite the fact that only four or five 
months ago, according to his conception 
of the situation, it was not then possible. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the 
points made by the Foreign Secretary, 
and one upon which I cannot refrain from 
commenting, was his assertion that we 
could not have done anything about this 
matter a couple of years ago, however 
much he might have been requested so to 
do by Members on all sides of the House. 
His reason was that that would have been 
riding roughshod over the people of 
Palestine and would have been imposing 
a solution, and that would have been 
repugnant to the tender, kindly heart of 
the Foreign Secretary. What has the 
Foreign Secretary been doing in Palestine 
for the last two years if he has not been 
imposing anything? Why has he wanted 
100,000 soldiers there? It is clear that 
the presence of those larged armed Forces 
has been because the Foreign Secretary 
has been imposing something. If he has 
not been imposing a policy, presumably 
he has had those soldiers there, as my 
hon. Friend the Member for East 
Coventry (Mr. Crossman) suggested 
yesterday, in order to impose the absence 
of a policy. I am sure the Foreign 
Secretary cannot be so naive as to imagine 
that he could take in the House for one 
moment with that sort of thing. 

I want to underline one other point 
which has been made by a number of hon. 
Members, and principally by my hon. 
Friends the Members for Central Hackney 
(Mr. H. Hynd), and Nelson and Colne 
(Mr. S. Silverman), and that is that the 
whole of this Debate, including the speech 
of the Foreign Secretary, has seemed to 
be much more lugubrious than the situa- 
tion demands. We have done too much 
talking about failure during these last two 
days. As a number of Members have 
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pointed out, there is a good deal of gain 
in Palestine. Notwithstanding all the 
difficulties and all the ill-feeling, there has 
been some record of advancement due to 
Jews, Arabs and British, each making a 
different sort of contribution. I do not 
look. upon partition as a failure, and, 
above all, I do not look upon partition as 
a confession of the abandonment of all 
hope of ever getting Jews and Arabs to 
live and work together. On the other 
hand, it may be the only means by which 
Jews and Arabs can, through economic 
co-operation, eventually be brought to 
political co-operation. The New England 
States have a proverb which says: 

‘“ Good fences make good neighbours.’’ 


There is a great deal of sagacity in that. 
When we have people quarrelling and 
bickering over frontiers between their 
respective domains, it is a good idea to 
remove that cause of bickering, and then 
to see whether they cannot get on to- 
gether on other grounds. I believe that 
we could remove irredentism in Palestine 
by the United Nations saying: ‘‘ Look 
here, you chaps, both Jews and Arabs, it 
is no good your putting up representations 
and plans, because we have guaranteed 
the frontiers and they will not be 
changed.’’ If that were done, the major 
potential cause of political quarrelling 
would be removed for all time, and Jews 
and Arabs would find very quickly that 
they needed to enter into some special 
technical forms of economic co-operation 
with each other. 


Many Members have pointed out that 
this is a small country, which is true. 
Other small countries are, of course, to 
a larger extent capable of a limited degree 
of self-sufficiency, and are. to a much 
greater extent capable of maintaining 
economic coherence than Palestine. Not 
only are there some general economic 
problems in Palestine, but the question 
immediately arises of the redeployment of 
labour as between town and countryside. 
There is also the problem of a tremendous 
deficit on the external exchange account, 
which will come about as a result of the 
removal of the British troops who have 
been spending British currency in the 
country. The deficit perhaps amounts to 
£30 or £40 per head of the population per 
annum, which is roughly the same as in 
this country. 


Not only will there be the problem, 
which will arise when immigration starts, 
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as it will sooner or later, of the extra capi- 
tal cost of absorbing temporarily or per- 
manently unproductive people, but, as 
has been said, this is also a country where 
there is a tremendous inter-dependence in 
communications, not only in the case of 
railways and roads, but in the case of 
the electricity grid, which, as the fron- 
tiers are at present drawn, pops in and 
out of Jewish and Arab Palestine. Most 
important of all, in a country like Pales- 
tine, where the standard of life depends 
on the careful husbandry of the water 
supply, the water pipeline also pops in 
and out of Jewish and Arab Palestine. 
Before anyone can get round to irredent- 
ism, and long before people will get them- 
selves in any mass degree excited about 
the amount of violence going on, there 
will have to be between the two countries 
shortly after 15th May a joint railway and 
roads board, a joint electricity board and, 
above all, a joint water board. 

In the long run, the relations between 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine will not be 
settled by Jewish orators and Arab 
orators, by terrorists or by agitators on 
either side, but by the Jew who earns his 
living growing oranges on one side of the 
frontier and the Arab who earns his living 
by growing oranges on the other side both 
having to use the same lorry to send their 
oranges to market. They will not quarrel 
on that, and they will stop other people 
from quarrelling. It is remarkable that 
for many years past, right through the 
Jewish terrorism and the Arab terrorism, 
right through the political negotiations, 
in which there have been hard feelings 
between Jews and Arabs, there has been a 
joint Citrus Marketing Board where a 
number of Jews and a number of Arabs 
have quietly met and decided what citrus 
gets sold and at what price. 

This coming together of Jews and 
Arabs, this creating of good neighbours 
over a good fence, depends very much 
upon a real act of statesmanship by the 
British Government in the method of its 
own withdrawal. This country has a long 
record of redeeming sometimes not so 
glorious relations with other countries by 
a final act of brilliant statesmanship. Per- 
haps the best example, though by no 
means the only example, of that was the 
behaviour of this country towards South 
Africa at the end of the South African 
war. At this distance of time we can 
all say that Great Britain did not behave 
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perfectly in the last decade of the last 
century towards South Africa, but when 
the bitterness of the fight had died out, 
the behaviour of this country towards 
South Africa was probably one of the most 
brilliant and glorious examples of treat- 
ment by a victor of the vanquished in the 
history of the world. If we show the same 
spirit towards Palestine as we showed 
then, if we really act in. the tone of the 
Colonial Secretary’s voice yesterday, 
rather than the voice of the Foreign 
Secretary to-day, if we accept un- 
grudgingly the United Nations report and 
decision, we shall go a long way towards 
this end. : 

I wish to make a particular point about 
a question yesterday, to which there was 
no reply from the Foreign Secretary 
today, that I was able to put through the 
courtesy of the right hon. Member for 
West Bristol (Mr. Stanley). When will the 
United Nations Five-Power Commission 
be allowed to go to Palestine? We heard 
yesterday from the Colonial Secretary, 
and today from the Foreign Secretary, 


that it will be only just before May r5th. | 


Every one is agreed that you cannot have 
two kings in a country at the same time, 
and it would be quite farcical for that 
Commission to go there with anything like 
governing power whilst this country still 
held the Mandate. 

Of course it would be equally farcical 
if we walked out on 15th May, and the 
new king had to walk in on 16th May. 
The right hon. Member for West Bristol 
made a number of suggestions which 
might be acceptable to the Government, 
to the effect that some of the Commission, 
or some technical officers could travel on 
different dates. I hope those suggestions 
will commend themselves to the Colonial 
Secretary and that in adopting them, and 
adopting them in that ungrudging way 
in which he spoke yesterday, with, I am 
sure, complete sincerity, he will give a 
lead towards the creation of that new 
spirit in this tortured country which I 
believe it is possible to.generate. It may 
be that we shall have once again, as we 
have had from that country in the past, 
a new guiding light in the social progress 
of mankind. 


3.26 p.m. 

Mr. Beverley Baxter (Wood Green): 
I will detain the House only a few 
minutes, as I know other hon. Members 
wish to speak, but there are a few things 
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which I think should be put on record 
in this Great House. When we look on 
the tragedy of the Jewish race, with its 
many sufferings, it is a very unhappy 
thing that we should ever be in the 
position of having even to appear to be 
adding to their sorrows. Nevertheless, 
I think it is time the Jews thought a little, 
not only of the exactions and _ harass- 
ments since the war, but during the war, 
and that this historic fact remains that 
because of the Balfour Declaration and 
because of cur great control of Palestine, 
some 600,000 Jews have been able to live 
through the years of this dreadful 
tyranny in happiness and comparative 
prosperity. 


That is an achievement which J think 
Jewish people everywhere, even the most 
ardent Zionists, should recognise, that out 
of the population of Jews in the world 
Britain was responsible for the happiness 
and security of 600,000 of those people. 
Especially, the ‘‘ bad hat ’’ crowd in New 
York, who did so much to finance the 
Zionist Movement in Europe against us, 
should take cognisance of this fact, and 
realise their responsibility for many things 
which have occurred. I would say to them, 
if my voice could possibly carry across the 
Atlantic, that they failed to realise what 
we were doing for them, and that they 
only increased the suffering of their own 


people by those methods. 


When we were in the unhappy position 
of having to bring back that convoy of 
ships from Palestine I thought it a dread- 


ful thing to put those people back into 


Germany, because, although there are 
supposed to be no Nazis left, that dark 
country, with its persecution of the Jews, 
has not altered fundamentally, and it 
must have been a cause for despair to 
those people, who had hoped to reach 
Palestine, to be turned back. I wish the 
Government had sent those ships on to 
New York. I say that with an absolute 
sense of responsibility. Why not? There 
is room for them in America, lots of room, 
and it was from America that this violence 
was financed. I wish His Majesty’s 
Government, instead of turning those 
people into Germany, had sent them to 
America. I believe the Americans, with 
their combined sense of justice and 
humour, would probably not have 
resented it. It would have put the pro- 
position at the door where it belongs. 
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I think that yesterday :n this House, 
even if it were not a very noisy demon- 
stration from this side, we were delighted 
and encouraged by the report of the 
President of the Board of Trade on con- 
cluding, in principle at any rate, a trade 
agreement with Russia. That is the one 
bright spot that has occurred for a long 
time in this awful problem of that Eastern 
combination of nations which is domi- 
nated by Communism. I believe that, 
as the hon. Member for Reading (Mr. 
Mikardo) has just said— 


Mr. Solley (Thurrock): I believe that 
the hon. Member was not present at that 
time and what he now says is a complete 
travesty of the truth. The Tory Benches 
displayed such dismay at the news as 
was almost completely unique in the 
history of this Parliament. 


Mr, Baxter: I said that there was no 
particular cheering, because in all things 
Russian we must be careful that it is not 
just some trick, but I was certainly here 
and there was not a single demonstration 
of disapproval, and the hon. Gentleman 
opposite is being thoroughly irresponsible. 
I am sure that I speak for my party on 
this matter when I say that we were all 
encouraged by what happened in Russia. 


My only point is this. In Palestine, 
there is only one cure for violence, and 
that is normality of life. It is not going 
to be easy for the Stern Gang to put away 
their guns and become men of peace. The 
old Biblical saying that those who sow 
the wind must reap the whirlwind is still - 
true, and there is only one hope for 
Palestine. If this organisation, heavily 
financed from New York, will be wise and 
will be restrained and will give U.N.O. 
a chance, it is possible, as the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite has said, that the Jewish 
people may be able to return to their 
agricultural pursuits and the growing and 
selling of oranges, elemental as that 
sounds. My last word to them is this. 
Let the Jewish race, wherever it spreads 
itself across the world, acknowledge its 
great debt to this country here. Let them 
try to imagine for a moment what are the 
feelings of parents in this country whose 
boys were the soldiers who ran through 


Europe, dying in tens of thousands, to 


defeat and crush the enemy of Israel__— 


Mr. Austin (Stretford): And of 
democracy, 
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Mr. Baxter: If the hon. Member likes, 
certainly, the enemy of the Jews. They 
crushed the enemy of the Jews, and these 
soldiers, when peace came and they would 
normally have gone back to their homes, 
went to Palestine and were shot in the 
dark. Let them think of the feelings of 
the parents who have sons who had been 
through all the battles of Europe only to 
be killed in Palestine. One wonders, 
perhaps, that there is not more bitterness 
in this country than there is, and, for 
that reason, I send out this plea to 
America, where they have such a large 
organisation and large sums of money to 
spend on making trouble in Palestine— 
not the American people, but this organi- 
sation to which IJ have referred, and I can 
tell the House that I know something 
about it. There is still time for the 
Jewish race to show that it has a sense 
of responsibility, and to show that they 
will put away their guns and once again 
take up the ploughshares or whatever it 
is that they use for growing oranges. 


3-34 P-m. 

Mr. Orbach (Willesden, East): The 
hon. Gentleman has just made an appeal 
to the Jewish people, as other hon. Mem- 
bers have done. I think that too many 
hon. Members have made this appeal. I 
have purposely refrained from intervening 
in a Debate on the Palestine issue until 
now, because, as an hon. Member of this 
House who is of the Jewish faith, and 
representing a constituency which has a 
considerable number of British citizens 
of the Jewish faith, I thought, perhaps it 
would be better to leave Debates of this 
description to more objective individuals. 


But so many references have been made 
to Jewish Members of this House by those 
supporting the Arab case that I felt I had 
to get up on this occasion. Appeals have 
been made to us as if every Jewish Mem- 
ber of this House was of one mind, and 
as if we were all participants in some 
great plot or conspiracy, either to damage 
this country or to assist another country, 
and as if we had our own leader in this 
House and our own Whips. 


It ought to go on record that the Mem- 
bers who have been responsible for 
making such insinuations know perfectly 
well that they have been talking the most 
arrant nonsense, the same type of non- 
sense as I received in a letter from a 
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constituent of mine whe, writing quite 
seriously, said: 

‘‘There are 150 Jewish Members of the 

House of Commons and, apart from one or 
two like yourself, all the rest are relatives 
of the 150.’’ 
Those of us who have made a study of 
this problem know perfectly well that 
there are 28 Members of this House who 
are of the Jewish faith, and who are pre- 
pared to declare that they are members 
of the Jewish faith. Almost all of them 
are at variance with each other on the 
different subjects which we discuss here. 


Having said that I wish to make one 
or two observations on the matter which 
we are discussing. I thought that my 
right hon. Friend the Foreign Secretary 
made a statesmanlike speech this after- 
noon, and that he was entitled to give 
an explanation of that for which he had 
been responsible during the past two and 
a half years. In so far as he said that, 
had matters been left to himself, there 
might have been a juster solution earlier 
than that being arrived at now, we are 
entitled to be generous, and to say that, 
perhaps, my right hon. Friend was per- 
fectly correct. If there had been no inter- 
ference from different quarters, perhaps 
he would have been able to reach 
agreement between Arab and Jew, and 
perhaps a solution of this problem might 
have been found in January, 1946, or 
even earlier. However, I was very happy 
to hear from his lips, and from those of 
my right hon. Friend the Colonial Secre- 
tary, that we are ungrudgingly accepting 
the United Nations’ decision. 

I felt that, however, on the part of cer- 
tain back benchers on both sides of the 
House, there was a little bad feeling and 
ill-grace. It seemed to me that the type 
of feeling which they expressed was as 
contemptible, if I may say so, as challeng- 
ing, if one is part of the home side, the 
judgment of a referee when the home 
side have been responsible for his appoint- 
ment. What, in fact, is this judgment 
which we have been asked to consider? 
I do not want to go back either to Moses, 
as my right hon. Friend the Foreign Secre- 
tary said last night, to the Balfour De- 


claration, to the McMahon letters, or to 
the White Paper of 1939. The judgment 


of the United Nations Assembly was that 
two new sovereign states were to be 
set up—and that is all we ought to con- 
sider—instead of the one police state 
which exists today. | 
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I think we all accept the fact that the 
trusteeship which we have held in Pales- 
tine has only been exercised in the past 
few years at any rate, by the use of force. 
If we are to have two democratic states 
in place of the one police state which 
exists today, everybody in this House 
ought to be prepared to welcome that 
decision. I thought that much too much 
attention had been. paid to the problems 
of partition from a geographical point of 
view, and not enough to the questions 
considered by the ad hoc Committee 
which considered this problem in relation 
to the constitution of these two particular 
States. 


I welcome the fact that representation 
is to be given to all persons above the 
age of 18. It seems to me to be carrying 
democracy a stage further even than in 
this great country. In so far as there is 
to be transit permissible for persons from 
one of the states to the other without let 
or hindrance, we have something we 
ought to be thankful that the United 
Nations has agreed to. In so far also as 
every individual in the present state could 
opt as to what particular state he would 
belong, we ought to thank the United 
Nations for reaching that useful con- 
clusion. 


Having said that, we have to say one or 
two words—and I would follow the hon. 
Member for Reading (Mr. Mikardo)— 
about the economic position of Palestine 
and about the economic position of this 
country. One hon. Member opposite 
yesterday who discussed world Jewish 
sovereignty, and everything else contained 
in the Protocols of Zion, without mention- 
ing it, that in Palestine there is a great 
deal of gold. Thousands of’ millions of 
pounds were mentioned. I do not think 
that anybody in this House is seriously 
concerned about that. Getting gold from 
Palestine would be almost like getting gold 
from Fort Knox for redistribution all over 
the world. But he did say there was 
potash in Palestine, one of the products 
of the Dead Sea, as a result of the 
engineering and chemical operations for 
which we are all very grateful. Another 
hon. Member said that uranium might be 
found. J am not concerned about that, 
but I do want to say a word or two about 
the day-to-day economic problems. 


What is the Colonial Minister going to 
do about the food situation in Palestine 
itself? The wheat position there has been 
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the worst for years. JI understand con- 
tracts were signed by the present adminis- 
tration for the importation of wheat into 
that country. Are those contracts going 
to be fulfilled, in spite of the fact that 
two separate States are going to be estab- 
lished? Are the contracts going to be 
handed over to the two States? I can 
find, too, no explanation for the embargo 
placed on diamonds being imported into 
Palestine today. I do not understand 
that, and I am wondering whether the 
administration is suffering any way from 
peevishness. I think that we ought—and 
I follow the hon. Member for Wood Green 
(Mr. Baxter) in this—to start trade nego- 
tiations with the two groups who will 
represent the two Palestines after the Man- 
date has been ended. Those negotiations 
ought to be started at the earliest possible 


time. If we can establish effective © 


economic units in both countries I think 

we can leave the political rapprochement 

ee those two nations in the Near 
ast. 


The last speaker had something to say 
about Jewish gratitude to this country. 
Let me say this on behalf of all Jews of 
all types — orthodox, non-orthodox, 
Liberal, Zionist and anti-Zionist. We 
have the highest regard and admiration 
for the British nation. Those of us who 
are British owe no loyalty to anybody 
else, but the Jews as a whole through- 
out the world—and I have spent some 
time in the United States of America— 
have a high regard for our way of life. 
The Jews of Palestine surely showed that 
during the war, when our backs were to 
the wall, and when they came to the 
assistance of the British nation, as did 
no others in the Near East. I think that 
Tecent history will be quickly forgotten. 
If I may say so the British people by 
force of arms and in their administration 
made Zionist aspirations possible. Let 
us, therefore, now go down in history as a 
people who accepted a great trust; carried 
it forward through very great difficulties 
indeed and who relinquish it with grace 
and generosity. 


3-45 p.m. 

Mr. Austin (Stretford): Before I turn 
to the primary reason for my intervention 
in this Debate, I want to make a com- 
ment on an observation made by the 
Foreign. Secretary, because I thought it 
had tremendous significance. That was 
in his answer to a question by my hon. 
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Friend the Member for Luton (Mr. 
Warbey), who asked whether, in the event 
of the United Nations seeking to enforce 
collective security in Palestine, we would 
allow a contingent of British nationals to 
be in that force. Much to my dismay, 
the Foreign Secretary categorically said 
“No.” It has always been my belief 
and desire that the foreign policy of this 
country should be founded broadly on 
the United Nations. I believe that has 
been reiterated from time to time by the 
Foreign Secretary and the Prime Minister. 
If we are not prepared to enforce the 
sanction of law and order by contribution 
to an international police force such as 
that envisaged by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Luton, then perhaps the 
edifice of the United Nations is already 
crumbling. I daresay that the comment 
of the Foreign Secretary today, if it is 
his real outlook, must cause a great deal 
of dismay in the hearts and minds of 
those associated with the United Nations 
and the ideals pertaining to it. 


The only reason that I want to intervene 
in this Debate is because of something I 
read in this morning’s ‘‘ Tribune.” We 
often have extracts culled from more 
august journals like ‘‘ The Times ’’ and 
‘‘ The Manchester Guardian,’’ or perhaps 
the ‘‘ Daily Express,’’ in deference to the 
hon. Member for Wood Green (Mr. 
Baxter), but perhaps it might be appro- 
priate to quote occasionally from the 
‘‘ Tribune.” In today’s ‘“‘ Tribune ”’ 
there is a dispatch from their Palestine 
correspondent dated gth December, 1947, 
and I submit that it contains some very 
alarming observations. I hope the House 
will bear with me if I read some of these 
observations. The dispatch begins: 

‘Jerusalem. The situation here is steadily 
deteriorating; there is clear evidence that the 
Mufti faction are gradually securing control 
over Arab towns and countryside, and are 
getting ready for country-wide attacks against 
the Jews.’’ 

If we are to look on Palestine today as a 
trouble centre and a gunpowder barrel, 
the fuse that is likely to ignite that gun- 


powder must be the Mufti. I do not. 


intend to recapitulate the hideous and 
shameful history of the Mufti and his 
activities, and the fact that he was 
certainly linked up in material form with 
Hitler-during the war. Certainly I do not 
want to go into the details of how, by 
some magical means, the Mufti managed 
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to escape from France to Egypt a 
blossom forth into full activity with h 
Arab satellites, but the Mufti is the menad 
in the Middle East, and I hope that i 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary o 
State for the Colonies has some channels 
as I assume he has, of making a contag 
with the Mufti he will prevail with the 
Mufti to adopt some course of moderation 
otherwise, there is no question of there 
being developed ultimately internecine 


1 


warfare in Palestine. 


May I give the House another commer 
from this dispatch? After referring to the 


it 
1 


-ascendancy of the Mufti over the more 


moderate elements of King Abdulla of 
Transjordan and others, the dispatch 
Says: 

‘‘ This development has forced the Jews to 
change their tactics of avoiding action with 
the Arabs, if possible. I am informed on the 
highest authority that they are now preparing 
in readiness for attacks against all Jewish 
centres. The main drawback is the determi- 
nation of some sections of the British police 
to settle accounts with the Jews beford 
leaving.”’ 

I am not prepared to believe that the 
British police as a whole are determine 
to settle accounts with the Jews before 
leaving; but, in all fairness and equity, 
I must ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to look into this allegation, be- 
cause this may be a serious and damag- 
ing accusation against our administration 
in Palestine. 


The dispatch continues: 


‘‘ Despite the Secretariat’s goodwill towards 
the Jewish Agency, and the apparent desire at| 
top level not to hinder seriously Jewish; 
defence, the growing indiscipline at the middle 
and the lower levels of the police is resulting 
in action which is handicapping to the Jews, 
and provoking Irgun Zvei Leumi to retaliate. 
It is stated that one Arab attack was staged 
against the Jews yesterday with the object of 
revealing a defence point. This was then. 
surrounded by the British police, arms: 
confiscated and arrests made.’’ 


If this accusation is correct, and it 
appears there is some collusion between 
the Arabs and the British authorities, I’ 
am sorry to say—I hope it is not true—: 
it should be investigated. There appears ' 
to be collusion with a view to disarming | 
Jews who may ‘require arms vety: 
desperately in the future. The final 
paragraph I would like to read is: 


‘A serious movement is allegedly develop- 
ing, especially in police armoured units, which ; 
are said to be determined to make the Jews | 
pay for past attacks by terrorists. This | 
appears to be the main cause of clashes be- | 
tween the Jews. and the police and of searches , 
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for Haesaah arms which are preventing the 
Jews from keeping open the Jerusalem-Tel 
‘Aviv road. ‘The improved relations between 
Jews and British which were noticeable to- 
wards the end of last week are now relaxing 
into bitterness.”’ . 

It has always been my contention that 
there exists the broadest possible grounds 
for amity and friendship between the 
British and the Jews in Palestine and I 
am sorry; if these accusations are correct, 
that there is developing again this ten- 
dency towards bitterness and hatred. 
There could be no more certain method 
employed of making terrorists of the Jews 
than that of withholding from them arms 
which they have with a view to defending 
themselves. JI am not an authority on 
Palestine, but on the question of the 
Haganah it was stated only in the last 
year or so that the organisation of 
Haganah was formed by the British prior 
to the war with a view to defending itself 
and possibly, to defending British estab- 
lishments against Arab terrorists. If 
Haganah was British-formed and British- 
trained, then it has played a very vital 
part in the Middle East in training units 
and in fighting for democracy. 

In all justice and equity I would sub- 
mit to the Colonial Secretary . that 
Haganah be now legally authorised to 
carry arms in its own defence. I would 
remind my hon. Friend of the observation 
he made in the House a few days ago 
when he commended Haganah and the 
[Jewish authorities for the restraint they 
had exercised in the face of terrorism by 
the Arabs. If he allows the Jews the 
responsibility to carry arms in their own 
defence—and for years now they have 
been striving to build up their home in 
Palestine—he will be rendering yeoman 
serwice to democracy in Palestine, to the 
safety of those living in Palestine and to 
its future well-being. But, if between now 
and 15th May when it is intended that 
we should withdraw, he allows the Jews 
to be defenceless and to be beaten down 
by Arab terrorists organised by this 
notorious, shameful reactionary, the 
Mufti, he is going to perpetrate another 
chapter of. blood-letting..in the Middle 
East. I know my right hon. Friend’s 
character. I know his kindly disposition, 
his tolerance, his outlook and his attitude 
in general to these matters, and I do ask 
him to think over seriously all the issues 
which I put to him contained in this des- 
patch. I do think it is his duty imme- 
diately to institute an inquiry into the 


ily 


truth or ofherwise of the dispatch I have 
had the opportunity of quoting to the 
House. 


The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. William Whiteley): 1 beg 
to ask leave to withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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TO PALESTINE (Gen. Sir A. Cunningham) | 
‘Sent 9th December, 1947. 145 ara. 


IMMEDIATE 
Wo, bi 5 , Secret. 


Debate in House of Conmens. 
| As you are aware Palestine is to be debated in 
the House sof Commons on itth and 12th December, I da nat 
propese to make any separate statement in House of 
Cemuons prior to debate, _ 


ry v 


2. It will be necessary to comment en present 
security situation, particularly part being played by 
British troops and pelice in quelling cemmnal strife. 
Please let me have by morming of 1ith December a brief 


appreciation ef the security situation with your advice on . 


peints which should be stressed in debate, 


. Pointe te which attention Will also be given in 
debate wll] uadeubtedly include the following: 


a) .Time-tadie of withdrawal, 
b) Relations with U.N, Commission, .@ | 
(c). Immigration pelicy end availability ef Jewish 
port for increased immigration, — 
Future of Jerusalem and Holy Places, 
Puture ef Government servants including pelice, 
Arab Legion and Trans-Jordao Frentier Force. 
Assets and liskilities. 


if have your views sa these peints as expressed in PECEIE 
telegrams, but sheuld welcems any additional cemment you 
may wish to offer on these or ether tevies which mey be 
the subject of Parliamentary discuasion, 
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Gopies sent to:6 = BA CA ae a. 
Gabinet Offices’ 7 . ie, SEL.V. uke. | | 7 ae ge cess A 
co, Oe | Brigadier Cornwell—Jones, Eo Map eas eas , 
a a . Car. W. Evershed, Ro. | fee a else ae | 
Ministry ef Defence  _ Hire A.d. Newling, | | 
Treasury ei nae , Me. DF, Ce Blunt. cae eee : i cS vipa | i 
‘i Ms. W. Russell-Rdmonds. LOSER I oe : 
Admiralty | «ie. PLNLN, Synnet eRe : 
" | Capt. Maunsell, | e ee Pil cet an ae | 
* Capt. X). dH. Rall-T ampsen, OY ae } a - . 
" ur, G.C.B. Dedds, | oe ~ § | 
War Office a Brig. JRC, Hemiltien.. ae Py ya S 
" | Brig. L.L. Wansbreugh-Jones, $ 8 
ft *) (M,0,4.) © Lt. Col. MM. Charteris, — so | . 
: Ministry ef Transpert Me. B.F. Picknett, > | 7 , 
" ee MT a Rr, F.C, Rennie... > 
As Ministry | , AiP Commeders Break. eS 
: " Group. Capt. V.H.B. Roth. e | 
Fereign office Mr. B.A.B, Burrews. os 
" * | 7 : Mr. I.P, Gerran, ele 
Mr, J.G,S, Beith.. m | 
Ho. J.C, Rebertson. 2 . 
. | ro) 
m : 
2 | a 
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INWARD TELEGRAM Np bo 


TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES 


Z 


cypher (0.1. P. ) 


a ee 


FROM PALESTINE (Gon, Sir A. Cunninghen } 


D, 10th becember, 1947. 


R. 10th vi 20,00 hrs. 


IMMEDIATE 


No, 2487 Seoret, 
Your telegeam Noe 3197s 
Debate in the House of Commons. 


» &S Fegaras geneyal secur ty situation there 1s 
iithle te ad@ toa my tolegram No. 2a76, Least night was 
quieter. and taday tha amy Sook over petrolling of 
Terussien-Tel Aviv road. 7 have fasued a warning te bets 
eonmunities to refrain Prar Pavther disorders and you will 
oo dovet wish tc meke similar appeal. 

Se Your wil. 
ous of arrangements ¢ 
almost enything we do wil Ge open to exitieism as implementing 
OY GPpPesing PATTI CLM.» his is inevitable. ZF Bugeeat THA 
you stress the fact that our only {repeat oniy) aim is 
achievement of & amoeth withdrawal and ta avoid Leaving & 
state of administretive economic chacs in which the people 
of Palestine now under our mandate would be the principal 


ee 
Surtl SrTEerss 


1 appreciate that in the making and auaeryipg 
s for both civil and military withd raked 


30 Ae indicatetin my telegram No, 2298, the U.N. 
Commission may (provided that they Willi bear constantly in 
mind the points made in that telegram) Look for full _ 
assistance and cooperation from the Mandatory Administration, 
I must, however, gain point out that arrival or Hhe 
Commission will certaialy give rise to a wave of sbi lation 
amongst the Jews end bitter resentments anong the Arabe, Arad 
leaders hore have steted that arrival of the Commission, An 
Palestine will be the signal for the starg of real trovble, - 
and there is no indication thas this forecast wali pPravw 
untrne, Racent cyents have peer oreed Wy Opanion Goes 
Goverment anc ins Som esLen proper cou.d not Sxiat 


A 
Sp ‘“ 
t~ oN. dh 
re, “™ Re 7 
Nae aa 
; ; YN 7\ . ae 
mm. ON N ‘\ OR 
} - 
Xd \ e nN a \ . “N N Ne . 
\ \ 
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Ve 


side except for minimum period to hand over, 1 do not yet 
know whet merxsures the Commiasion would propose toa take 

for their own security, since without substantial protection 
lives of themselves and their staff might not be worth much. 
We should lose no opportunity of makihg it clear that now 
that we foresee serious trouble in Palestine on the 
termination of the Mandate and that we shall accept ne 

share of the Dlame for absence of implementing machinery 


and its consequences, 


wi ERI AE RY KAP TES » WHADID PETRA HRS CEE SOCRD As TAT LD PA. SRT ER eas 


Copies sent tas= 
Gabinet offices 
g2 #4 
ef ¥0 


Ministry of Defence 
Treasury 


Admiralty 


War Office 
a] tf 


e (ie Oo dp) 
Ministry of Transport 
‘ ® 7 9 ; 


Air Ministry 
Foreign Orfiece 


at 
bf te 


Molo 


Fore: ian Ooffiee (Reser reb De opts ) 
q 


= HPo Se be Va LUKe@, 

- Brig. Gornwall Jonesé> 

~ Cdr. W. Bversned, BOM. 

baad Mr. As J» Newlin. 

saad Biz. D, Fe Go Blunt, 

- Mr We Russell-Radmunds, 
= Mie Ps NaN. OYNNOT he 

» Capt, Maunsell. 

» QCapt. DeHe Hall-Thompsone 
bis Mx, Ge Ce Be Deddae 

@ Brige JeR,C. Hamilton, 

» Brig. L.Le Wansbroug h=Jones, 
rr Lte Cols Mie M. Charteri se 
= Mr Bn Bo Picknette 

liz, F.C. Rennie, 

Air Commedore Brook, 
GED, Capt. Vo Ho Be ROt Bes 
By, B.4.B,° Burrows, 

vi bare Lo Pe GaFEAN, 

Mire JoGa 5) Ri i, the: hon 

Mie do 5 ADSGPESONs t 
Ps Se tO SLY Qrmne sangent. 
P.S. to Porbggtr save barye 
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OUTWARD TELEGRAM 


‘4 


‘TO PALESTINE. (General Sir A. cunningham) 


ened 


No. S225 Fop Secret and Personal. Morninge 


I shall open Debate in House of Commons on 
afterncon 11th December and inform the House that | 
our present proposal, subject to successful negotiation 
with United Nations Commission, is to terminate 
Mandate on 15th May. I shell alac make it clear 
that we would be unwilling to accept arrival of 
Commiesion in Palestine much before that date. 


| 2. Grateful,if you see no objection, if you would 
cause representatives of Jews. and Arabs in Palestine | 
to be so informed on afternoon Lith December. Parallal 
action Will be taken with Arab Governments by H.M.- 


representatives at Arab posts. 


OA AN 2 MY TES 


R45 | 
secretary of State Mathicson 
Sir Tt, Liloeyd — Higham 
Mr. Rees-Williams r. Galaworthy 
Sir S. Caine | | Holmer 
Sir c, Jeffries Dale 
MY. Hol ding . 


Mr. Martin t; | | 
Foreign Office Private Secretary. 
i * Mio Be As B. Barrows o 


Wo.10 Downing Street - P.8. to Prime Minister, 


aduasafay 
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‘ Outward Telegram from Commonwealth Relations Office 


With the Complinteass of tha 


Wnder-S 
oe cretery af Ssaie. of Ce nonwealth 


Ralations. 
EN CLAIR © Co 

7 CANADA (GOVT e 
AUSTRALIA " 
NEW ZEALAND i" 
SOUTH AFRICA " 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
INDIA (GOV Te) 
PAKISTAN 


(sent si yele) pelle 11th DeCeys LOL7 « ) 


1-6) Ge Noe ea ie ee eT 
gy “Noe 14593 
8) NOe 1459), 


PALESTINE: DEBATE IN HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Following are extracts from opening statement made on 11th 


December by Colonial Secretarye Beginse 


After summerising events leading up to United Nations vote in 


favour of partition, Mre Creech Jones continued “seseesethe decision 


of the. AssemtLy ie regarded by His Majesty's Government as the decision 
of the court of international opinionseseeseeeeWe have no desire to 


create new difficulties for the United Nations or to encourage disorder | 


and violence in Palestine, or to see undone by pesult 


work. our’ cdministration has performed since we took up the Mandate e 


We wish our authority transferred to our successors in an orderly manner 


and we can only express our hope that there will be by the parties a 


careful weighing up of the consequences of conflict and that no 


indulged an by either of the principal communities 


Will be shown for the. 


provocation may be 


concerned - indeed, that the greatest ‘respect 


decision of international authority That view has been widely made 


known to all concerned in the Middle Baste - | 
the United nations who are. to 


The Members of the Commission of 


apply the new policy have not yet been selected by their respective 


Our spokesman at ‘the Assembly has not only notified the 


to the Secretary General of 


Governmentse — 


Assembly but meade representations already 


the United Nations regarding the preliminary arrangements for the work 


The outline plan. which has been made by His 


r withdrawal has bocttevseeeseput forward rey, 


of this Commissione. 


Majesty's Government fo 


6 


ing ghaos the great: 
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Commission wi l be able to accept our proposais for terminating the 
Mandate she. eor taking up their: own authority in Palestine. 
I repeat that His Majesty's Government intend to withdraw British 
troops completely from Palestine by the lst August, 1948. In order that 
the withdrawal may be conducted in the most orderly manner and with the 
least disruption! of the ordinary life of the country, it is essential 
that the mandatory power should retain individed control of the country 
until the evacuation is well under waye | | 
It will be appreciated that the Mandatory responsibility oe 
Government in Palestine cannot be relinquished piecemeal. The whole 
complex of Governmental responsibilities must be relinquished by the 
Mandatory Government for the whole of Palestine on an appointed daye 
As T have indicated, onee’ ‘our military withdrawal has got properly under 
way the forces necessary for exercising these responsibilities will no 

longer be adequately available and it will therefore not be possible to 
retain full mandatory responsibility after a certain datee The Mandate 
will therefore be terminated some time in advance of the completion of 
withdrawal and the date we have in mind for this, subject to negotiation 
| with the United Nations Commission, is the 15th Maye 

i repeat that on oan view undivided control is essential until the 

Mandate is relinquishede As His Majesty's Government have made it clear 
that they cannot take part in the implementation of the United Nations! . 
plan, it will be undesirable for the Commission to arrive in Palestine 
- until a short period before the termination of the Mandate. For reasons 
of administrative efficiency and responsibility and security this 
overlap nanioe shodta be comparatively brief. But much preliminary 
work ean be done by the Commission outside Palestine before then. The 
period till then is not long if the Commission is to acquaint itself | 
with and make suitable eannenents for the assumption of its | 


responsibilities in Palestine, 
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Te is our: purpose to. pause. ‘the. least possible atsruption to. the 


econciny: of the country, ‘end: Fo. interfere as, Little as possible with, 


orm ‘id, eapesieliy + the citrus trades We. desire to. carry’ “out 4 an, 


\ eel 


‘and. * eracuating ‘the | greatéet possible quantity . of valuable ‘service 


stores’ ‘iow docated. theres. This period. all August 1st. is also ‘not to9 
poe Long. to ehable this to be. dones It may. be impossible to remove ‘all our 


stores: ‘but. ‘obviously we: -jmst nour no more. loss. than. is inevitable ond 


“make arpangements. where. possible for siubsequent removals We: do not | 
~ know. ‘the degree: of Arab opposition to: the, implementation of. any, Unitec 


“masiond. plans In the withdrawal of; our administration and troops: we. 


"sare. confident thet the Arabs and . Jews. will show. restraint ana. not peed 


‘ohbroilea with ‘our peoples - There, are counsellors: of) noderation among | 


“the: ipabs’ as well as those who: demand: violent: action - both, are found 


a Palestine. ana: the: surrounding Areb: ‘States. “There is, diversion and 


~ vastety, of view and interest. among: the. arab, states . But there: ean pe 


_ dattte: doubt the te the: Commission: or: the United Nationa one at arrives, oe 


p 


ins Palestine, WAL hove no Little aifficulty, in meeting, ite 
"> responsibilities, 4 in setting up. the proposed Apab authorities: and. an. 


“ehforeing’ ‘the: plane ‘me ‘Jews ain their ‘turn are. also’ ‘confronted. with’ a. 


 tromendous task uring ‘the: next few years in establishing theiy sie 


. It is moped that each’ ‘aide. wilh show: ‘forbearance: ‘and. tolerance, in a 
 destston which. in’ ‘the, ‘nature of! things’ is. Ampoagds . the: Seourity Cound 
indi Have “to be invoked by ‘the | United Nations Coniston: ae ed : 


spermine aifficultios. occtte | att is. ‘disturbing ‘thot the ‘commission 
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| “Other matters on which nenotiations with the. Commission rata neve 
to. ‘be « made include ‘the ‘proposal in. the partition plan. that. an anda. : 
 shtuatea in. the Jewish State Ameluaing a ‘sea ‘port: and ‘hinterland shall | 
be, evacuated by: Ist February,: 1948." This ‘présénts ‘0 a aictioulty and, ms 
| be, studied further with the United Nations Commission for, it 4s ‘eorigerned 


“with, the ‘thorny, problem, of immigrationsesseissT a. not wish: to inflcme 


i. wee 


© deep feelings. hth. exist among, Jews and Ape abs. alike, pegarding this. 


| matter, ‘nor. coe wish to inepiminate states aria groups which in- this’ 


‘illegal traffic have done inrinité: inisehtet, aroused fierce ‘passion 


as 
: te EY 


"among. the Arabs and made our task: of admin Listering the Mondate oxtronely | 


akffioul ts, Me. are ‘faced with a most difficult period. between, now. and 


‘the end of Moxy ana we ‘hope. ati nations and. the Jewish, communi ty. wild 


i 


"appreciate, the Importance of control. until ‘the. Mandate is\ laid, fon 


the: traffic. is eneoursged. dub ing’ the: next few months a epave situation » 


who d 


oS Y 


a in Paléstine will, ‘arise whioh may rake an orderly withdrawal ana. tronster | 


authori ty extremely difficult. The camps. in cyprus have also to be 


| - |: 
tied. .. The Government | ie oware of tite strong resentment alrea ay 


pressed by ‘the Arab states’ in regard to what may capped as ‘encouragement 


weg 


© Ammgration for strengthening the Jewish States Tt is essential that. 
feelings should not. ‘be fired while the British administration is’ ‘trying 


“to carry. Bhrough the: ‘complicated, tasks essential to veintaining orderly. 
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“life in Palestine, whiie at the. ‘same- time preparing in seeordanee with 


the international deotsicn to twonster authority I should say a few words” a 
= ebout, tne future of. ‘Jerusalem: ond ‘the Holy Placese+ve4yeeThe United 
‘Nations plan provides: for “the ‘setting up of a. speoie 1. international | 


Prime for ‘the o1ty of Jerusalem.) The, Teasteoship Counei1’ ‘of the: United 


vty ‘i oe 


ce ae ‘the “elaboration sand Spon of | a - dotadied™ statute: ‘for’ “the. 
es The Coun cr se ehas appointed a. Working Committe to arert: sueh) 
a. a atatute 's ‘ond, the: unites Kingdon, es, 8 member of ithe. ‘Trusteeship counety. : 


“has been. nyitea to serve. on this Coimittces our P representative! on: tthe. 


-~ Dm 


Council has accepted this invitation and will place at the disposal 


of the Working Committee all factual information and advice possible ee 


based on our. CXPEPLENCCeevesess 


Up ‘to the date of yelinquishment of the Toner the este 2 
government remain responsible for the security of Jerusalem and its. ce 


Holy Places After the termination of. the Mandate it will be the = 


responsibility of the United Nations to ensure the ‘safety of the 
City ond its Holy Places, a responsibility which they have ass umed 


in their resolution approving the establishment of a special 


international regime for the CityeceecereseEndsy 


Best fone | | 
| Foreign Office Mre Iehe Kirkpatrick 
Mre JePsGe Finch (hk) 


Mr. JeGeS. Beith 
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Parliamentary Question 
rare 


£3 ot STE The Prime Minister, what military, diplomatic a4, om srring. the 
Mistion is being taken to, safeguard the, Christian HOW. Bite Dreservation for the use 
Hp ob end oes Eee as a hal SPO=N 
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PALESTINE 
Holy Places 


44. Mr. Driberg asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies what military, 
diplomatic and administrative action is 
being taken to safeguard the Christian 
Holy places in Palestine during the 
present troubled: period; and to ensure 
their permanent future preservation for 
the use of the Christian communities and 
as monuments of artistic and historical 
importance. 

Mr. Rees-Williams: My right hon. 
Friend is satisfied that the authorities in 
Palestine are taking all necessary action 
to safeguard the Holy Places in Palestine 
and will continue to do so until we sur- 
render the Mandate. No machinery yet 
exists for the discharge of these responsi- 
bilities after the surrender of the Mandate. 
The plan for the partition of Palestine 
approved by resolution of the United 
Nations General Assembly, copies of 
which have ‘been placed in the Library of 
the House, nevertheless provides that pro- 
tection of the Holy Places in the proposed 
City of Jerusalem shall be a special con- 
cern of the Governor:of Jerusalem: -He 
will also exercise certain: powers in respect 
of other Holy Places in Palestine, .de- 
gigned to ensure that religious interests 
m them are properly respected. _ 


10 DEC.1947 
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I attach a cutting from the "Observer" of 
18st Sunday which suggests that there has been 
yet another leakage: to this paper from a 
Cabinet paper or Foreign Office telegrams. 


The date of May for the termination of the 
mandate has been mentioned in various other 
newspapers, but this is, I think, the first 
time that the correct date of May 15th has been 
given. There are two other items which have 
not, I think, appeared elsewhere and which also 
Suggest direct leakage. One is the transition 
period of two weeks befcre the United Nations 
Commission takes over. The other is the last 
two paragraphs about immigration. The last 
paragraph is not quite correct. but is near the 
mark, though it would not have been difficult 
to infer that this problem was under consider- 
ation. 


I attach a copy of the Cabinet paper, 
which was taken by the Cabinet on December 3ea.¢(0 
Immediately after the Cabinet, & Foreign Office 
telegram No.442©2 was sent to Sir A. Cadogan 
in New York giving him the gist of the decisions. 
A copy is also attached. 


The leakage is particularly embarrassing, 
as we have deliberately refrained from telling 
the Arab Governments the exact date on which we 
intend to lay down the mandate (because we are 
not absolutely sure that it may not be somewhat 
modified in discussion with the United Nations 


Commission). 


9th December, 1947. 
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Mandate 


SUNDAY OBSERVER. fe 
7 DEC 1947 - 


Cuttin, Dated... eee 


Pe | 
U.N. Told Britain’s Intentions 


By A MILITARY 


Surrender 


— On May 15 | 


pee 


) 


CORRESPONDENT 


‘JHE Cabinet has instructed Sir Alexander .Cadogan to 
inform the Commission for Palestine, appointed by the | 
‘United Nations Assembly, that Britain proposes to surrender | 


her Mandate on May 15, 1948. 


There should then be a transition period of two weeks, 
during which the United Nations Commission would instal 


Uneasy Respite 
From Rioting 
In Jerusalem 


From Patrick O’Donovan .- 


JERUSALEM, December 6 

JN J erusalem the heavy 

hangover from a week’s 
violence is beginning to lift. 
Food convoys are coming into 
‘the city. The curfew has been 
‘raised. Soldiers can once again 
wander round the shops. Arabs in 
soiled linen garments have begun 
again to empty stinking garbage 
cans. 

A degree of normality has re- 
turned to the Holy City, but the 
56 dead—almost equally divided 
between Jews and Arabs—and the 
uncounted wounded have left their 
scar. 

Jerusalem has an unquiet air. To- 
day there are groups of Jews ‘watch- 
ing, silent like miners at a disaster, 
across the single strands of Danert 
wire cutting off the new commercial 
‘quarter which was ‘set alight on 
Wednesday, Blue, acrid smoke still 
curls up in the sunshine from burned 
, Jewish shops, and the young, untried 
soldiers from English county regi- 
‘ments have an embarrassed air as 
‘they fidget with their Sten guns 
| beneath these stares. 

j e 
Incident 
; Outside Barclays Bank—reminder 
tof Threadneedle Street, with marble 
pillars, bronze grills, and polished 
floors—I saw, quite by chance, a 
| young Jew sprinting with his mouth 
‘ gaping, his eyes fixed and stupid. A 
dozen Arabs, 19-year-olds with their 
skirts lifted, raced in pursuit. He 
fled past the smart photographer’s, 
past “the best place to get shirts,” 
‘and outside a sweet shop he tripped 
| and fell. 
; A young Arab with a short stick 
| beat at his head through the Jew’s 
‘protecting arms. The others kicked 
| at the tangle. Arabs hurried forward 
} from up and down the street. The 
young Jew was bleeding and moan- 
ing when the police arrived and 
cleared the Arabs away with bland, 
familiar English constabulary ges- 
tures. 

There were two arrests. The lad 
with the stick escaped. 

But in Jerusalem this was merely 
an incident and a symptom that now 
shocks only the stranger. 


Armed Traffic 


This bottomless ill-will is being 


e 


sess 


ee. 


ie 
Sas 


SS 


fe Sa, 


an 
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traffic seems to consist of 15 ewt. 
rucks filled variously with armed 


i held in strict control. Akout half the | 


provisional government in the 
Jewish and Arab States of 
Palestine and assume respon- 
sibility for law and order. 

Jewish and the Arab Palestine 
States should be foimally consti-. 
tuted on June 1, 1948. 

There has been no change in the 
decision to complete the military 
withdrawal by August 1, but all 
these proposals, in so far as they 
affect the United Nations Commis- 
sion, are still subject to its 
approval. It is expected that the 
Commission’s reply will be avail-, 
able before the Parliamentary 
debate next Thursday. 


Haifa Beach-head 


It is. emphasised that the Man- 
date will not be surrendered 
piecemeal, and that it is scheduled 
that on May 15 British adminis- 
tration in the whole of Palestine, 
military and civil, will cease to be 
responsible for public law and 
order. 

It is officially explained that by 
May 15 the Army will already have. 
withdrawn from some areas in: 
Palestine, and on that day all | 
British police in Palestine service | 
will also be withdrawn. 

The Army, it is hoped, will have | 
been concentrated in a “ beach-} 
head” around Haifa, will be respon- | 
sible only for its own security after | 
May 15, and will not maintain general 
law and order in the areas within 
which it is stationed. 

The normal interim security | 
arrangements between May 15 and: 
June 1 are expected, in official 
quarters, to present no difficulties in. 
the Jewish State area where Haganah | 
will then assume formal responsi- | 
bility. The problem is more difficult | 
in Arab areas, and agreement is still | 
being sought which would allow the 
Arab Legion to maintain security at. 
least temporarily. The Transjordan 
Prime Minister is expected in Lon- 
don to discuss these matters, but the 
other Arab States make no secret of 
their opposition to this arrangement. 


Immigration Problem 


Policy on Jewish immigration ‘into 
Palestine until May 15 has still to be 
decided. 

An arrangement ,is under con- 
sideration which would allow for 
the transfer to Palestine of the 16,000 
immigrants now in Cyprus, by Feb- 
ruary 1, and which would subse-' 
quently allow immigration into 
Palestine at the rate of not more, 
than 10,000 per month, until tne! 
Jewish State takes over.—Copyright. 
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i Palestine police or untidy British sol- ; 


i diers or more picturesque Trans- | 


ordan Frontier Force men in spiked 
topees, and the Arab Legion inj 


fringed and coloured headcloths. 
Every soldier carries a rifle or 


eenmSten gun over his shoulder. 


me At every entrance to the fortified 
mzones a youngster waits in a sand- 


bag niche with a Bren gun and af 
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“maw pile of loaded magazines at his 
meclbOWw. 
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U.N. Told Britain’s Intentions 


By A MILITARY CORRESPONDENT 
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‘THE Cabinet has instructed Sir Alexander Cadogan to 
'_ inform the Commission for Palestine, appointed by the} 
‘United Nations Assembly, that Britain proposes to surrender | 


her Mandate on May 15, 1948. 


'_ There should then be a transition period of two weeks, 
during which the United Nations: Commission would instal 


Uneasy Respite 
F rom Rioting 
In Jerusalem 


From Patrick O’Donovan .. 


| JERUSALEM, December 6 
'[N Jerusalem the heavy 
hangover from a week’s 
violence is beginning to lift. 

_ Food convoys are coming into 
‘the city. The curfew has been 
raised. Soldiers can once again 
wander round the shops. Arabs in 
soiled linen garments have begun 
again to empty stinking garbage 
cans, 

A degree of normality has re- 
turned to the Holy City, but the 
56 dead—almost equally divided 
between Jews and Arabs—and the 
uncounted wounded have left their 
scar. 

Jerusalem has an unquiet air. To- 
day there are groups of Jews-watch- 
ing, silent like miners at a disaster, 
across the single strands of Danert 
wire cutting off the new commercial 
quarter which was ‘set alight on 
Wednesday, Blue, acrid smoke still 
curls up in the sunshine from burned 
Jewish shops, and the young, untried 
soldiers from English county regi- 
ments have an embarrassed air as 
ithey fidget with their Sten guns 
beneath these stares. 


| Incident 
; Outside Barclays Bank—reminder 
‘of Threadneedle Street, with marble 
pillars, bronze grills, and polished 
floors—I saw, quite by chance, a 
| young Jew sprinting with his mouth 
‘ gaping, his eyes fixed and stupid. A 
dozen Arabs, 19-year-olds with their 
skirts lifted, raced in pursuit. He 
fled past the smart photographer’s, 
‘past “the best place to get shirts,” 
_and outside a sweet shop he tripped 
jand fell. 
A young Arab with a short stick 
beat at his head through the Jew’s 
i protecting arms. The others kicked 
£ at the tangle. Arabs hurried forward 
3} from up and down the street. The 


| 


fi young Jew was bleeding and moan- 
f ing when the police arrived and 
ee cleared the. Arabs away with bland, 
& familiar English constabulary ges- 
m tures. 


There were two arrests. The lad 


& with the stick escaped. 


provisional government in the 
Jewish and Arab States of 
Palestine and assume respon- 
sibility for law and order. 

Jewish and the Arab Palestine 
States should be foitmally consti-. 
tuted on June 1, 1948. 

There has been no change in the 
decision to complete the military 
withdrawal by August 1, but all 
these proposals, in so far as they 
affect the United Nations Commis- 
sion, are still subject to its 
approval. It is expected that the. 
Commission’s reply will be avail-, 
able before the Parliamentary 
debate next Thursday. 


Haifa Beach-head 


It is. emphasised that the Man- 
date will not be surrendered 
piecemeal, and that it is scheduled 
that on May 15 British adminis- 
tration in the whole of Palestine, 
military’ and civil, will cease to be 
responsible for public law and 
order. — 

It is officially explained that by 
May 15 the Army will already have. 
withdrawn from some areas in: 
Palestine, and on that day all | 
British police in Palestine service; 
will also be withdrawn. 

The Army, it is hoped, will have } 
been concentrated in a “ beach-{ 
head” around Haifa, will be respon- | 
sible only for its own security after | 
May 15, and will not maintain general 
law and order in the areas within; 
which it is stationed. 

The normal interim — security ; 
arrangements between May 15 and: 
June 1 are expected, in official 
quarters, to present no difficulties in| 
the Jewish State area where Haganah | 
will then assume formal responsi. | 
bility. The problem is more difficult | 
in Arab areas, and agreement is still | 
being sought which would allow the 
Arab Legion to maintain security at. 
least temporarily. The Transjordan 
Prime Minister is expected in Lon- 
don to discuss these matters, but the 
other Arab States make no secret of 
their opposition to this arrangement. 


Immigration Problem 


Policy on Jewish immigration ‘into 
Palestine until May 15 has still to be 
decided. 

An arrangement ,is under con- 
sideration which would allow for 
the transfer to Palestine of the 16,000 
immigrants now in Cyprus, by Feb- 
ruary 1, and which would subse-: 
quently allow immigration into 
Palestine at the rate of not more, 
than 10,000 per month, until tae| 
Jewish State takes over.—Copyright. 
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But in Jerusalem this was merely 


i an incident and a symptom that now 
%, shocks only the stranger. 


Armed Traffic 
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This bottomless ill-will is being % 


‘ held in strict control. About half the 


| traffic seems to consist of 15 cw 


‘trucks filled variously with armed 
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diers or more picturesque Trans- 
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Palestine police or untidy British sol- 
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| jordan Frontier Force men in spiked @ 


topees, and the Arab Legion in 
fringed and coloured headcloths, 


Every soldier carries a rifle or§ 


Sten gun over his shoulder. 
At every entrance to the fortified 
zones a youngster waits in a sand- 


bag niche with a Bren gun and ag 
pile of loaded magazines at his 


melbow. 


Immediate large-scale rioting is 
over, Officials are assuring one an- 
other that little more will happen 


till the British leave. Jews and Pales- 


tinian Arabs are waiting for greater 


mepowers to move. Talk is all of & 


armies on the frontier and of the® 


mreal strength of Haganah. That the 
test of strength will eventually come, 


meethere seems in Jerusalem to be no 


doubt at all._—Copyright. 
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BRITISH EMBASSY, 
¢ i ee STOCKHOLM. 
hs | | ; 
54/165/47 ; 8th December, 1947. 


Ie 


Dear Department, 


You may be interested to see the enclosed report of a 
speech about Palestine made by Mr. Justice Sandstrém on 2nd 
December. The report is the work of our Information 
Department and appeared as a supplement to their Daily Press 
Summary of 43rd December. 


You will find Sandstrém’s name in the Ambassador’s 
report on Swedish Personalities for 19/7. 
~* 


Yours ever, 


STOCKHOLM CHANCHRY 


Northern Department, 
Foreign Office. 
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pplenent to Press Summary No, 279 


JUSTIC# SANDSTROM'S TALK ON PALESTINE 


Mr. Justice Sandstrim, Chairman of the U.N. Palestine Commission, received 
a big ovation from a crowded auditorium when he spoke on Palestine at a meeting 
arranged by the Jewish organisations cf Stockholm. The audience, which mmberod 
over 2,00° included Minister Gjéres, the Danish and Norwegian Ambassadors, the 
Icelandic Charge d'Affaires as well as representatives of the British, U.S, 
and Yugoslav diplomatic missions, Also present were Bishop Bjérkquist, Professor 
lydia Wahlstrdn, Frk. Kerstin Hesselgren and Marika Stiernstedt. The opening 
speech was male by the Chief Rabbi, Professor Threnpreise 


Justice Sandstrém began by a historical review of the problem. 'When 
the clock struck midnight on the 31st Ausust - the last day - we were able to 
deliver our report with the partition proposal which now after months of debate 
has to a great extent beenapproved by UNO. Seldom have s~ many had so much 
trouble for so little a country, one might add: Palestine's area is 24,000 
Sq. kilometres or about 2/3rds of Sméland", 


He declared that UNO's shortening of the proposed transition period 
constituted a weakening of the original proposal and there was adanger of un~ 
avoidable disturbances as a result. "I can well understand", he said, "that the 
Zionists are rejoicing that the goal they have long strivm after is approaching 
realisation.But with m eye on the clouds of unrest gathering on the horizon, 
there is reason to reconmend in any case a reserved optimism. The plan to 
partition Palestine is not ideal but can be criticised from many points of viewe 
Objections can be raised in general against partitioning so small a country, 
which moreover is poor in natural resources, The smal] states have something arti~ 
ficial abceut them and the frontiers are so artificial that one must agree with 
the Pakistan delezate Who in the General Assembly compared the map to a Persian 
Carpet. The ideal solution, which would satisfy all, certainly does not exist, 
and the majority of the committee believed they were chorsing that which contained 
the bi-~est possibilities for both peovles to live in peace together. 


We also had the idea that whatever other way might be tried the result 
would still be the setting up of a special Jewish State. The storm of raze among 
the Palestine Arabs and in the Arab world has moreover not Come as any surprise. 
Even at the time of our Palestine visit the Arabs declared that a State which 
was set up by force would be met with force. Justice Sandstriém discussed the 
possibilities of carrying out the nartition plan and declared that the United 
Nations in this case had treated the Commission's proposal badly. We proposed 
a two years! transition period during which the mandatory power should continue 
the administration and prepare the creationof the states, UNO treated the proposal 
radically and shortened the transition period, When the troops and administr=tive 
personnel oe withdrawn, order will maw have to depend upon the two partics thorselves, 
That this is a weakening is clear. The decision is now largely delivered % the 
play of free forces and the Security Council must take up the question as a general 
question of peace and securitye | 


Mr. Sandstrém pointed out that the best organised and strongest military 
force in Palestine was considered to be Hagana with its 60,000 front-line troops 
and its reserves of about 40,000. The Arab armics! military strength was as a 
rule comparatively small and did not possess Hagana's compact organisation. The 
only exception was the ansjordan Arab Legion -King Abdulla'ts well-trained army 
of about 15,000=—20,000 men. Lbdulla micht play a special role in the further 
development of events. 

Justice Sandstrém, the Press reports, was presented with a bouquet by a 
small Poliéh girl who thanked him "on behalf of all the thousands of orphan children" 
for his action which had made possible for them to continue their lives in Palestine, 
Docent Hugo Valentine in a speech thanked Mr. Justice Sandstrém for his lecture and 
declared: "We Swedish Jews will remember with joy that a Swedish man playea such 
a prominent role in the great wrk of liberation introduced by UNO's decision 
about a new Jewish State. Sweden was also the dif name in Palestine in the 
cultural and humanitarian spheres. 
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IT submit some notes for your Palestine 
speech,by Mr. Wright and Mr. Burrows. They 
——~have, of course, concentrated on the Arab side 
and are most anxious that you should say as 
much as possible on the lines of the brief 
with a view to keeping the Arabs as sweet as 

possible. 
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Notes for ~Baleett of State's te's speech in 
&lestine debate. 


“Why did we refer the Paletine questioty,. | 
to the United Nations? - Because our attempts. 
at settlement for the past twenty-eight years : 
had been finally defeated by the irrecon- 
cilable gulf between the ome peoples. 

"This not only made it: “hpossible to 
carry out the objectives of the mandate - a 
Jewish national home without prejudice to. 
the rights of the existing inhabitants - but 
it also made impossible the devolution of 

jour authority and the establishment of 


IN THIS MARGIN. 


representative institutions. We could never 
find a formula on which both sides would join 
in elections. | 

"I need not rehearse the long history of 
the various Commissions we have set up and 
proposals we have made, all with the simple 


object of installing in Palestine an agreed and 
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last attempt was when nearly A year ago we 
tried to bring Jews and Arabs together here 
and put forward the two sets of proposals. 
cnown as the Bevin and Morrison: plans. These 
provided for a cantonal system with considerable 
focal autonomy. - ‘Neither side accepted it then, 
hough the Arabs put forward something. extremely 
pike it in their Later than eleventh hour .. 
attempt to avert partition. in. New Yorke: If | 
they had accepted it here in ‘February events 
might have followed a different GOoUrBees 


"Now the United Nations have made their 


recommendation/ 
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recommendation. - While generally accepted by she — 
- Jews it has been totally rejected by the Arab. 
States. We have no obligation under the Manddte 
or any other agreement to set up an Arab or Je ish 
State by foree or to coerce one community in ti 
interests of the other. We shall not obstrud 
the — United Nations, but in withdrawing from 
Palestine we shall take great care not to becomk 
responsible as we go for enforcing this or anyl 
other settlement not accepted by both Arabs and| 
Jews. We feel that we have the right to demanp 
in return that our withdrawal is not ‘disturbed: 
by either Side. We shall have to maintain 
law and order until: the mandate is terminated. 
That period will be as short aS is physically 
possible, and during it we shall céntinue to 
hold the balance as we have always tried to do. we 
Shall resist with all our power disturbers of the | 
peace from whatever quarter they COMe. In the| 
short period between the termination of the 
mandate and.completion of our evacuation we shall 
no longer have this responsibility and will only 
take what Steps may be necessary for the protection 
and speedy evacuation of our troops and stores. 
"Thus far it is possible to speak with 
assurances We shall be in charge and we know 
what we shall do. But I shall no doubt be expe ted 
to say something of what will come after. We 
assume that we shall hand over to a United Natio 8 
Commission who will have arrived in Palestine 
shortly before the. termination of our civil | 
‘authority there. - No British forces or | | 
administration will be available to them as thei 


instrunents/ 
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instruments for enforcing partition. The 
United Nations Commission is apparently not to- 
have any external force at is command,’ but 
intends to rely on Arab and Jewish militias 
formed: in Palestine. (zt woula be idle. ana 


[It is suggested dangerous to speculate at this stage whether | 
that this sent- | : 

ence should only the Commission will be able to carry out its 
be used if it is 

necessary to task with the help of these forces, or 

reply to enquir- | | 

ies and specu- whether, as has been Suggested in some 
lations about the | : | 

way in which U.N./|| quarters, there will have to be a reference 
settlement will | | 

be enforced, or to the Security Council, and if so, with 
about the con- | | 
petence of the | What result.| It is not for us to lecture 
Security Council : 
in the matter. |] either side on their responsibilities. It 
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has always been and still remains our greatest 
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wish that a settlement by agreement might 

eventually be reachede This is still un- 
fortunately a long way from being in sight. 
If at any later stage we can usefully help 
to compose the differences between the two 
Sides we shall of course be ready to do so. 


That stage has not yet arrived. 
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"All this does not mean in any way that 
we Shall. disinterest ourselves. from the 
Palestine problem or from the Middle Hast. 

To the Jews I would say:. "You :have been — 
"successful.in obtaining international backing: 
"for your claims and plans in Palestine.) We 
"sympathise with the terrible: fate which has 
"overtaken so many of your compatriots’ in 

|"Europe and we understand your desire: for’ ’ 
“security. We admire > your achievenents, but 
"having achieved compete success at the 
‘united Nations,: it is now up to you to take 

the/ 
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“the first step in restoring harmony in Palest ime. 
"Sooner or later, some state of affairs must be 
“reached which will allow the inhabitants of th mt 


"country to live in peace. The sooner this 


"comes about, the better for all concerned, anp 


a all for the Jews themselves." 
worn we 
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turned against them and "abs (Pear 
thait, they have been left adbemwe tO face what the PY 
feel is an invasion of their homelands. I 


cannot speak of their relations with other Powers, 
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but I can perhaps usefully say a few words about 

our own past and future relations With them. 

We have been attacked in the past for “imperial sm". 
In fact the main result of our presence in the Middle 
East, has been the establishment of independent 

States in that area. It is only because of the 
local dissensions in Palestine that we have no been 


_able to complete our work by aiding in the 
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establishment of:an independent and self-governing 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN 


Palestinee Apart from these achievements in tie 
political field, we claim to have brought great | 
material benefits to various Middle Eastern cou tries 
By our commercial experience and technical 

| contribution. we believe that we can still make 
a great contribution to the Middle East on these 

lines and we are firmly determined to continue 
to make available to the. greatest. possible measure 

such technical savice and help as may. be. requirey 
by. the. Governments concerned, the benefit of our 

: administrative experience, either by the loan of 
officials for: specific purposes. -Or by means: of. 


visite/ 


visits to this country of Mi dale Eastern 

administrators, and, last but by no means 
‘least, our thoroughgoing co-operation in 

defence matters. It is no doubt difficult 

for the Arabs to realise at this moment, 

when their feelings are so acutely stirred by 
the Palestine question, that there are other 
wider aspects of affairs which may, in the 
long run, claim a still more intense share 

of their attention. It is our hope sdygterky 
questini=se—may remove the-iewss obstacle to 
full and frank partnership in all these 


IN THIS MARGIN. 


matters between ourselves and the Arab 
countries. We shall continue to watch 

with the greatest interest and to assist in the 
greatest measure that our resources permit any 
schemes of development and social reform which 
are being undertaken, or may be undertaken, 

in the countries of the Middle East. We 


have treaty arrangements with some of the 
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to take account of changed circumstances and 
of the regional: security of the Middle East as +: 


a whole. 


If it is necessary to reply to questions 
about the supply of arms to the Middle East, 
the following passage is suggested:- 

“we have treaty obligations with various 
Middle East States: to supply them with war 
material needed for internal security and 


| - | 
defence tasks. In view of the possibilities 
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of trouble in the Middle East, we decided 


“recently that all orders for war material frdn 
Middle Rast countries would be very carefully 
scrutinised. In deciding whether such | 
orders are to be accepted, we shall naturally 
take into account the possibility of the war 
material concerned being used in Palestine. 

"Import of arms into Palestine itself will 
continue to be controlled by the Palestine 

Government. while the mandate continues. 
Thereafter it will be the responsibility of 


the United Nations Commissione 


IN THIS MARGIN. 


"The British forces intend to abandon no 
weapons or warlike steres in Palestine as the 


withdraw. " 


If it is necessary to reply to quéstions atiout 
the future of the Arab Legion and Trans jordan 
Frontier Force, the following words are suggestqd:- 
- “Units of the Arab Legion have for some’ | 


time been serving in Palestine under the ordeys 
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NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN 


of the British G.0.C., in accordance with a 
long-standing arrangement with King Abdullah, 

for which we are most grateful. These units 

will be withdrawn from Palestine at the same ime 
as British forces are withdrawn and their | 
withdrawal will be complete when the withdrawal 
of British forces is complete. | 

"The future of the TranSjordan Frontier Fprce, 

which is a British colonial force not owing 


allegiance to Trans jordan, is under discussion " 


COPYRIGHT OF THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE, LONDON 


| "On Kovenber 29 The ieconbay of the United Nations 


resolved, by a decisive vote, that Palestine should 
be partitioned. The decision is momentous and the 
Gevernment desire to inform the House of the position 
of the United Kingdom in the matter and of the steps 


which will be taken to end our responsibilities under 


the Mandate. 


Palestine was last discussed in this House ‘Shortly 
before the Committee which had been aoe uy by the 
speeial Assembly of the United Nations had reported. 
The efforts which have been made by the Government in 
recent years to secure some reconciliation of 
interests of Jews and Arabs inside the Mandate and 


the various schemes submitted in the hope of 
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establishing political cooperation and security in 
Palestine are now a matter of history and have 
received the attention of the House. Parliament is 
also fully aware of the reasons which finally led to 


the reference of the palestine problen to the United 
Nations 


Nations ana 1 need not cover that ground again, In all 
@ these discussions - in fact, ever Since the dandonment ¢ 
Ws partition recommendations mage by the Peel Commission - 
“i the solution envisaged was Sas imcids of a@ unitary 
«state = expressed from time to time in a variety of 

forms - with Jews and arabs sharing in government. The 
Government found nothing in the Mandate to entitle it 
to impose by force on either community a solution 
inacceptable to the other. As my Rt. Hon. Friend the 
Foreign Secretary told the House on February 18, 1947 
tif the conflict has to be resolved by arbitrary 
decision that is not a decision which H.E.G. are. 
empowered as Mandatory to take". It was obvious that in 
the absence of agreement end the irreconcileble nature of 
the interests involved not only was the Mandate 

g Sat 


unworkable but also in its place enc until Palestine 


achieved independence no trusteeship agreement could be 
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made. The Government felt, nevertheless, that every 
effort should be made to win a settlement without 
recouree to force. The violence of the past weeks 


fully confirms the Government in the steps it took to 
try 


>! _ . . : “N - aN 


“yp 


1 . . ; lan 


try and obtain from the two communities concerned Some 


mutual accommodation inside or outside the jiandate. 


The perpetuation of the Mandate regime implied increasing 
active and costly military commitments and a situation 
deteriorating by lawlessness, terrorism and non~ 
cooperation by the gewish community with the 
covernment. infact the Mandate did not require us to 


establish either a Jewish state or an Arab state in 
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Palestine by force or to coerce either people in the 


> 


interest of the other. 


cent ang AAT 
eine aed 


Sy- 
~#+th-—the reference of the question of Palestine to the 


United Nations we asked that organisation to make an 


unfettered examination of the problem. vor reasons I 


have previously given to the House we suggested no 


we gave all possible assistance 
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particuler solution. 


to the Special Committee appointed to study the 


problem. i pointed out to the House on August 12 that 


tour sincerity as a nation was manifest by our 


reference of the problem to the United Nations." 


Sir 


om 


mgSir Alexander Cadogan also expressly stated to the 
United Nations at the time, that the United Kingdom | 
‘@enena not. have the sole responsibility for enforcing 
& solutionwhich is not accepted by both parties and 
which we cannot reconcile with our conscience," 
ae 
The Special Commit tee, reported to the Assembly that the 
Mandate should be terminated, and that Palestine should 


proceed to independence. A majority of the Committee 


aduasafay 


favoured a partition plan. The substance of the Report 
is known to the House. Without any loss of time, on 
September 26, the Government informed the United Nations 
that we would Surrender the Mandate and that we agreed 
that Paleetine should enjoy independent status. I made 
it clear at Lake Success that the British Government was 


not prepared to impose by force of arms a settlement 
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which was not acceptable to both the Arabs and the 


Jews in Falestine and that in the absence of such a 
settlement, it must plan for the early withdrawal of 
British forces and administration from Palestine. I 


should 


yh, 


TT 


. @ should also add that in the discussions at the United 


Nations I re-emphasised that I could not easily 

| ® imagine circumstances in which the United Kingdom would 
wish to prevent the application of a settlemeni 
recommended by the assembly. Nor did I fail to assert 
that H.M.G. would not carry sole or major responsibility 
for the administration of Palestine and for enforcing 
changes which the United Nations regarded as 
necessary. i made every effort to persuade delegations 
thet enforcement must be regarded as an integral part 


of any new policy by the United Nations in Palestine. 


The annovncement of our intention to ena the Handate and 
withdraw our forces was universally welcomed. All 
subsequent study of the Special Committee's seperts 


and the Palestine problem proceeded with the pesition 
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of H.M.G. well uaderstood by the Delegations at the 


Assembly. 


Dah SRS HMA + 


quvuring these discussions prepesais—by—various powers 
fae ror 2) S . 


that the British administration and forces - 
7 Bhould continue in Palestine for security reasons 
| while a partition policy was being applied or that 
Britain should transfer its authority direct to the 
respective Arab and Jewish States proposed or that there 
should be a period in which both the British and the 
aA Qd 
United Wations Authority while the latter was imposing 
a partition scheme Gai —OPeraAle . All such proposals 
were inconsistent with the policy H.M.G. had declared 
and were sometimes calculated to entangle Britain 
A pion sen} 
in shaping, and respons bility for, the schemes 
n | 
evolved and fer maintaining British arme to enforce any 


scheme de termined-pn. 


have been criticised for this attitude of refusing to 
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Gepart from the principles which H.M.G. laid down. In 
all this work we have net—beex 
cooperative, oo \'o awed, oF 
wRarhsr “W. Ka trod of AQ Mas Ris a Ge « 
Buds Ugo, Se Gen ceded woe) <Q pis em. 


awe 


oN 


P 


! 


BOE Contre dude ode eg! pS ee a get wie 


Qs officials enc deiegates geve all help im their power 


a factual inforaation 
relevant tu the matiers uncer diecussion based om sur 
experience, Lut frejuentiy, they Bed te resind the 


Committees of the position anc declarations ef Bove. 


Before the conclusion of th: ciseagelone, “ir Alexaacer 
BBeunceG that ihe elthdraesl of our ferces sad 

aduini¢tration would be effeeted by ,uguct 1, 1948 end 
thst so long a8 Sritish troops reseined im any part of 
“Sigetiage they would mainte in lew «nd erder in the areas 
Oi which they wers still im secugstion. « civil 
SieiootPetion #oGlu not aecesesartly be seintedined by 
EeMeu, threuz;hout this period. .¢ reserved the right 
to ley Gown ihe taencete sud te bring, eivil cdminitteetionl 
to SA ema at any vite. 4.5.5. WOUlG AGt W1l8h te Llapede 
the implementation of eny ecnene approved by the Gumeral 


ASBGMmBLY. 
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It is important that I should emphasise that we have been 


oe 


Se 


actuated by the desire to bring the parties concerned 


<= to a realisation of the grave resetions which may 


" apise in Palestine with the withdrawal of British 


administration and how imperative a settlement between 
the two communities was. If i./'..G. was persuaded that 
its only proper course was to withdraw from Palestine @ 
particularly in view of the dengers and losses 
experienced by our forces and the necessity on 

financial end political grounds of ending commitments in 
Palestine - it certainly did not wish to leave 

Palestine in disorder after the tremendous and costly 


contribution it had made in developing Palestine and 


discharging its responsibilities under the Mandate. 


Right up to the last at the United Nations our delegates 


therefore directed attention to the problem of 
implementing and enforcing any scheme decided on and 
the fact that British troops could not be used as 


the instrument of the United Nations for enforcing 
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@ decision against either community. The House will 


agree IT am sure that this was in accordance with the mood 


(@t the country as well as being politically wise. Wwe 


were now surrendering 4) international instrument, and 


transferring authority quite properly to the appropriate 


international authority. That body was now engaged in 


determining the status of Palestine in the future and the 


form its structure of government should take. It was not 


for Britain to take up again the heavy commitments, after 
Eg Kaw ot hsS 

it had given so much, of bringing into being in the face 

of new conflict, the -new-erder. 


- is a tragic fact that no conciliation of the conflicting 


interests of Jews and Arabs was possible at Lake Success. 


recriminatory but the open 


The long debates were sometimes 


Gebate demonstrated to the world the intractable nature of i 
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the problem ana the intransegeant character of the 


parties. The lan which emerged is bitterly opposed by 4 
de Una No kternn 


which denies the justice of the decision. 
It 


etrong minority, 


yo 


“132. 


rea 
| Fe -peorides. Littie, for enforcement. Dbifficulties which 


. gay arise in Palestine may be referred to the Security 
@vounci for consideration and instructions. The 
substitute authority - the United Nations Commission of 
five drawn from five smalieet stafes - will assume 
administrative responsibility and transfer authority 
directly to what governments or authorities it may 
create in palestine. A state of Jerusalem will be 
created under the administrative responsibility of the 
Trusteeship Council and it is proposed that a sea port 
and hinterland in the Jewish area should be evacuated 
at an early stage to permit a substantial immigration. 
The boundaries “have been varied in important details 
from those recommended in the Special Committee's 
partition report. It is not for me at this stage to 
examine the proposals in this Scheme oxesps—snest would 
like to mention that certain of t essential features X 


a 
hark back to the various 1déas repressed in the 
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schemes associated with the names of my Rt. Hon. Friends 


the Lord Président end the Foreign Secretary. But it 
was 


case Caen cede Ran Ds Grea 9.9 , Gnd | “0 
i<- nee Ae tos re Qa canal 


> 


\S3. 


. @Qas not until the recent meetings at Lake Success t 
Craw a_2 Qc . 
__, the Jewish community officially -aeeepted the device of { 


—eaecepted. During the many debates the competence of 
the Assembly to take any action along the lines now 
adopted was challenged on legal grounds but the Assembly 
has “quoted, has offered its advice and taken steps for 
action to proceed as it directed. The Assembly was: told 
that we would not obstruct any decision taken and its 
resolution would be loyally accepted insofar as its terms 
did not conflict with the conditions H.ii.G. had | 
announced during the discussions. The decision of the 
Assembly neo_been-aeeepted by H.H.G. ae Se decision of 


the court of international opinion. “Fe 18 not a 
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grud.ing acceptance as & distinguished newspaper sup ges tec 


we have no desire to create new difficulties for the 


United Nations or to encourage disorder and violence in 
Palestine 


4 s ; t 
' : . ® 
# a (ove cau x so 
Prey ney, af epee : : Cate Bie caer 


@ Palestine, or to see undone by resulting chaos the 


great work our administration has performed since we 
-@ took up the Mandate. We wish our authority transferred 
to our successors in an orderly manner and we can 

only express our hope that there will be/'a careful 

weighing up of the consequences of conflict and that 

no provocation may be indulged in by either of the 

principal communities concerned - indeed, that the 

greatest respect will be shown for the decision of 


international authority. ‘That view has been widely 


made known to all concerned in the Middle Zest. 


The Members of the Commission of the United Nations who 
are to apply the new policy have not yet been 
selected by their respective Governments. Our spokes- 


man at the Assembly has not only notified the Assembly 
| | he Yar See den. 5} Ha lv, A 
but made representations already /regarding the 


preliminary arrangements for the work of this 


Commission. The outline plan which has been made by 


hac 
H.M.G. for withdrawal has been communicated to the 


united 
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@ United Nations and put forward as a basis for 


negotiation with the Commission. ‘ve hope that the 
@ Commission will be able to accept our proposals for 
oo 
terminating the Mandate and ) taking up their own 


authority in Palestine. 


I repeat that H.M.G. intend to withdraw British troops 
treeps completely from Palestine 
by the ist August, 1948. In order thet the withdrawal | 
may be conducted in the most orderly manner and with 
the least disruption of the ordinary life of the 
country, it is essential that the mandatory power 
should retain undivided control of the country until 


the evacuation is well under way. So—Long 8s—we 
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will be appreciated that the Mandatory responsibility 


for Covernment in Palestine cannot be relinquished 


piecemeal. The whole complex of Governmental 


responsibilities 


yy 


@ respons 


@ day. joace our mili 


\So 


ibilities must be relinquished by the Mandatory 


Government for the whole of Palestine on an appointed 


Gn D het w 
tary withdrawal has got properly 


under way the forces necessary for exercising these 


responsibilities will not longer be adequately 


available and it will therefore not be possible to 


retain full mandatory responsibility after a certain 


date. ‘rhe “eandate will therefore be terminated some 


time in advance of the completion of withdrawl and 
the date we have in mind for this, subject to 


negotiation with the United Nations Commission, is the 


15th Maye 


) peer et 


[tn our view undivided eontrol is essential until the 


Wandate is relinguished. ASs H.M.G. have made it 


clear that they can not take part in the 


implementation of the United Nations' plan it will be 


undesirable | pe, the Commission to arrive in ralestine 


until er eay-o-few-weeks - before the 


termination of the Mandate. For reasons of 
administrative 
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gm administrative efficiency and responsibility and 
security this overlap period should be comperatively 
brief. But much preliminary work can be done by the 
Commission outside Palestine before then as I shall 
explain. The period till then is not long if the 
Commission is to acquaint itself with and make 
suitable arrangements for;its responsibilities in 


Palestine, 


Once the Mandate has been terminated, our troops 
renaining in Palestine will be responsible only for 
maintaining order in those areas of which they are 
Still in occupation with the Limited object of 
ensuring that their final withdrawal is not impeded 
and that it should be completed in the shortest 


possible time. 
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The House would not wish me for security reasons to 
enter into the details of the plan of withdrawal of 


our forces. It is our purpose to cause the least 
possible 


"BB 


e pessible disruption to the economy of the country and 


to interfere as little as possible with normal trade, 
r) especially the citrus trade. We desire to carry out an 

orderly withdrawal, producing the minimum of dislocatior 

in the country and evacuating the greatest possible 

quantity of valuable Service stores, located in 

Palestine. The period till August 1 isnot too leng 

to enable this to be done. It may be impossible to 

remove all our stores but obviously we must incur no 

more loss than is inevitable and make arrangements 

where possible for subsequent removal. (¢/ie do not 

know the degree of Arab opposition to tne implementation 

of any United Nations plan. In the withdrawal of our 

administration and troops we are conrident that the 

art Jer | 
Arabs, wild show restraint and not become embroiled with 
our people. There are councillors of moderation among 
Ure wit 
the Arabs as well as/demand® fer violent action - both 


asrt 


jin Palestine and the surrounding Arab States. There 
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is diversion and variety of view and interest among 


the Arab states. But there can be little doubt that 
the 


ra 
ys 


5 


. "BA 


o the Commission of the United Nations once it arrives 
. mrp WD : 


in Palestine will have eensideratbic difficulty in 


meeting their responsibilities, in setting up the 
proposed Arab authorities and in enforcing the plan. 
The Jews in their turn are confronted with a 
tremendous task during the next few years in 
establishing their State. It is hoped that each side 
will show forbearance and tolerance in 4 decision 
which in the nature of things is imposed. The 
Security Council mey have to be invoked by the United 
“dations Commission if insurmountable difficulties 
occur, It is disturbing that the Commission will go 
to its task with inadequate support for its decisions. 
The Palestine Arab Higher Commi ttee has already 
stated it will not nurse the U.N.0. Commission in any 


Way 


Other matters on which negotiations with the Commission 


will have to be made include the proposal in the 
partition plan that an sreé situated in the Jewish 


State incl udtihng/see port and hinterland shall 


be 


yyd3 
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be evacuated by ist February, 1948. This presents a 
wrt. Baw VIN 


COW Meer pe 


difficult and must be studied further) Tor it is 
eoncerned with the thorny problem of imni gration 


about which I shall say something in a few minutes. 


4s difficult in 4 Statement such as this to discuss the 


many matters on which negotiation with the Comission 


will be necessary. There are the complicated facts 
associated with the finances of the country - the 
commitments and liabilities — the position of the 


assets, the service of the public debt, the 
responsibilities to the services and So On. i can 


assure the House thet we shall wind up our effairs in 


Palestine in a fair end reasonable manner and I hope 


with little suspicion and illfeeling about the 


transactions and the arrangements we have—te- make. 
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ye have to grant reasonable and just terns to the 


services which have been built up in Palestine ~ 


problems involving pension and gratuity righte and 
fits, end we have to try and absorb 


in 


compensation bene 


X\ : . 


I should also add 


VAN 


in other neniicse: meny of the personnel involved. 
We have studied the situation of the Palestine FYolice 


Force and I hope before long that I may be able to 


inform the House of the decisions reached on this and 


other Colenial Service questions. Some of these 


matters must be explored with the United Nations 


Commission at an early date eas_well—as,_of course; 


the arrangements with successor authorities for the 


custody and evacuation of stores which we shall have 


been unable to evacuate before our final departure. 


There are also questions concerning the interests of 


} our nationsl and important Jworkse Dy eowree 


that with the withdrawal of our civil 


administration political officers to cooperate with 


will be left behind until their withdrawal. 
political officers 


our troops 


After that it may be desirable that 


may be attached to the various soverning authorities 


set up, in order to assist pritiah interests. 


“3 
a al 
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the United Nations 


: mana “4 ers ek | , . 
to-lLeedto a grave state—of tension in the country - 


ot, Geode 

, possibly to disorders which may not only involve us 
but also interfere with our withdrawal. ‘:e ape 
confident that some of these difficulties can be 
prevented by a clear recognition of each others 


problem and a great deal of preparatory negotiation 
Base Cowman werwwrnw pterafaa, (tation 
before & 


(Pedrap, 2 rola say A trrpvh Okeke tine SFOS dL over A Ue Count, trelan 

During _the-pertod Between now and the termination of the 
Mandate, the msaadetory Government in Palestine will, 
a8 Iaheve said, remain responsible for law and order. 


There have been serious disturbances in Palestine 


since the Uuited ations decision was announced due 


[to Arab resentment. .Arab attacks on Jews have been in 


the main sporadic and without central direction, but 


they have nevertheless involved serious loss of life. 
these attacks has further 
inflamed 


Violent Jewish reaction to 
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7 a (9 invlamed the situation. the greatest efforts have 
oN a ae, been made, mainly by the british section ef tne— 
@ i calestine—poties, to prevent conmunal strize. 


The greatest danger of communal disturbances arise in 
| mixed areas, €.g. Jerusalem and Haifa. In order to 
: : strengthen the British police for action in these 
areas all British personnel are being withdrawn from 


the purely Jewish area of Tel aviv, vetah Tikvah and 


B22uasa fay 


Ramat Gen. Their place is being taken by fe Jewish 

Poin oe ba Poru avda 

pguard force called Mishmar which will operate under 
the direction of the Goverament of Palestine and 
solely within that area for the protection of Jewish 
life and property against terror attacks. A Similar 
Apseb municipal police force is being formed for 


Jaffa under arrangements now being made in Palestine. 
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nas been made clear by the High Commissioner to 


leaders of the Jewish ana arab communities that 60 


“wandgate continues the mandatory 
Gevernment 


long as the 


XY 


Y 


© Government is responsible for law and order in 


‘ * 

rr ee 

. SPF Loaey, 
i Sh 


Palestine and will do its duty to protect the life 


and property of citizens irrespective of race. The 
pAb eorwtinrte 


Palestine Government iatends to maintain the strictest - ae 


impartiality during this pericd. 


is vital to the future of Palestine that neither 


community there should allow its passions to become 
Lied Harts. wrt 

inflamed and fer reprisal te lead to further reprisals 

until chaos supervenes with disastrous effects on the 


economy of the country and the life of every citizen, 


I was asked some days ago about the return to Palestine 


ef British women and children. No more wives and 
families will be returned to Falestine after the 
ist January, 19438. 


I should now say a few words on the problem of 


immigration. I do not wish to inflame deep feelings 


which exist anong Jews and Arabs allke regarding 
this 


weg PIUaLafay 
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em matter, nor do I wish to incriminate states and 


-_ groups which in the illegal traffic have done infinite 

ry mischief, aroused fierce passion among the Arabs and 
made our task of administering the handate extremely 
@ifficult. we are faced with a most difficult period 
between now and the end of May and we hope all nations 
and the Jewish community will appreciate the importance 
of control until the Mandate is laid down. If the 
traffic is encouraged during the next few months a 
grave situation in Palestine will arise which may make 
an orderly withdrawal ond transfer of authority 
extremely diificult. The camps in Cyprus have also to 
be emptied. The Goverament is aware of the strong 
resentment already expressed by the Arab states in 
regard to what may appear a6 encouragement to 


immigration for strengthening the Jewish state. It is 
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| essential that feelings should not be fired while the 
\ British administration is trying to carry through the 


complicated tasks essential to maintaining orderly 
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chapter of British administration will soon end but we 


weed be churlish if we did not recognise the splendid 

| ~— ibution of all those who have served Britain in AY 
fulfilment of the Mandatory obligations. I should like 
publicly to thank Sir Alexander Cadogan and our fine team 
of officials who have helped us se much in our work at the 
United Nations - and I include also the men in cur Poreign 
and Colonial offices. They have been the butt of unfair 
criticiaa - nevertheless, the department concerned have 
performed their tasks end contributed their views, as 
always working well tegether, to Sinisters who must carry 4 § 
responsibility for the ‘decisions taken and the policy 
pursued. I would [ike to say that on this there has 
elweys existed @ toleratice and mutual appreciation which 
has mede working as colleagues on a most difficult 

problem a great and memorable experience. 
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Britein hae received little gratitude and has been 
shanefully traduced for the great part she has played. 
#e hope the alerepresentation and misuaderatandings. have 
gone for ever. ie entertain a great friendship towards 
tne Arab people and understand their feeling and 
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Log ood policy, a bad policy, an indifferent 
HOUSE OF COMMONS policy, a just or an unjust policy—any 
kind of policy is better than none, or 
carrying on as we have been carrying on 
in Palestine for the past two and a half 
years. 


The first element of relief in the present 


Friday, 12th December, 1947 


The House met at Eleven o’Clock 


ee 


PRAYERS 


[Mr. SPEAKER in the Chair] 


PRIVATE BUSINESS 


COATBRIDGE BuxGH EXTENSION, &c., 
ORDER CONFIRMATION BILL 


Read the Third time, and passed. 


—S ee 


BILL PRESENTED 


CINEMATOGRAPH FILMS BILL 


“To make further provision for secur- 
ing the exhibition of a certain proportion 
of British cinematograph films, and other- 
wise to amend and continue the Cine- 
matograph Films Act, 1938,’’ presented 
by Mr. Wilson; supported by Mr. 
Woodburn, the Attorney-General and Mr. 
Belcher; to be read a Second time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
26. | 


—S ee 


PALESTINE 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.— 
[Mr. William Whiteley. | 


Ir.6 a.m. 

Mr. Sydney Silverman (Nelson and 
Colne): Yesterday, I listened to not quite 
all but nearly all of what I cannot help 
describing as a very dull and dreary 
Debate. From the speeches on both sides 
of the House one would have thought 
that these were the attendances at a 
rather poverty stricken funeral. I cannot 
understand the air of despondency, 
tragedy and misery which seemed to 
enshroud all the speeches. That the situa- 
tion in Palestine and the Middle East 
is almost desperate is true. But what 
is there new in that? It has been 
desperate for a long time. The one thing, 
the first and almost the only thing that 
the country required was a policy. I do 
not say for the moment what policy; a 

74A3 
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situation is that, at any rate, a plan has 
been adopted; a plan has been accepted, 


and some attempt will be made to carry 


it out. J should have thought that at 
any rate that was something about which 
all of us could rejoice. I do not know 
whether anyone thinks that there could 
have been a better plan; I do not know 
myself; but I do not think that it lies 
in the mouth of either the Government 
or of the Opposition to complain of this 
plan, in the absence of any word of 
advice or any idea of their own as to what 
else should have been done. I will re- 
turn to that point ina moment or two. 


Let me come to the second point which 
seems to me a thing about which to re- 
joice—and where there is so little about 
which to rejoice, let us not neglect: what 
there is. Since the end of the war, a 
situation has developed—and I am_ not 
talking now of Palestine but of the world 
as a whole—which, in one important res- 
pect, is far worse than the situation during 
the war. During the war, even if imposed 
only by the exigency of the immediate 
situation and the necessity of victory, at 
any rate some kind of concerted policy 
and action by the great, and, indeed, the 
small Powers of the earth—so far as they 
were able to make themselves heard—was 
maintained. Since the end of the war 
that has broken up. For 24 years the 
attempt to set up a society of nations has 
been abortive. Yet every one has known 
that unless that society of nations could 
be set up, and could work, there was no 
hope for the peace of mankind or the 
future of the world. In that situation, 
problem after problem, requiring inter- 
national consideration and international 
solution, has been submitted to the United 
Nations organisation, where no agreement 
has been reached and no solution has been 
offered. 


Palestine was not the least of such 
international problems. Indeed, one of 
the major difficulties in dealing with it 
was that we could not confine ourselves— 
and no one complains that the Govern- 
ment did not confine themselves—to the 
claims of the people on the spot, or those 
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[Mr. Silverman. ] 

for whom they were immediately res- 
ponsible. One of the major difficulties 
was the widespread international reper- 
cussions that might follow upon any 
policy adopted by any Government in 
that matter. It bristled with international 
complications, difficulties, and dangers. 
Many and serious as have been the inter- 
national problems which have divided the 
great and small Powers since the end of 
the war, I daresay that no one will dis- 
pute that this problem of Palestine was 
as great, as difficult and as dangerous as 
any. What has happened? 


For the first time the United Nations 
have registered a success. I am not 
begging the question of what the ultimate 
result may be; no one knows; but I say 
that for the first time the United Nations 
organisation, on which the peace and 
future of mankind rests, has been able, in 
a very difficult and dangerous situation, 
to reach an agreement which was virtually 
a unanimous agreement. People have 
said “‘ No, do not regard this as a United 
Nations’ triumph.’’ My hon. Friend the 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Stokes), who 
accused my hon. Friend the Member for 
West Leicester (Mr. Janner) last night of 
making a speech full of fallacies, but who 
himself is the prince of paradox, suggested 
that this was the end—I have not his 
exact words in front of me—of the United 
Nations. Why? Because he disagrees 
with what they did? 


How many times have we heard my 
hon. Friend the Member for Ipswich com- 


plain of the rule of unanimity in the 


Security Council? When Russia could 
not agree with all the other nations and 
imposed the veto that showed how wicked 
an enemy of international democracy the 
U.S.S.R. was. But my hon. Friend 


-Teserves the right of veto to himself, to 


his own, individual, self, and because he 
does not agree with the solution, says that 
because the United Nations came to that 
view they have done something wrong. 
Presumably, it would have been the 
salvation of the United Nations if they 
had failed to agree, and had left the 
situation as it was when it was presented 
to them—— , 


Mr. Stokes (Ipswich): Perhaps my hon. 
Friend will study my speech, and ac- 
quaint himself of the fact that what I said 
was that the United Nations, in arriving 
at this decision, under American pressure, 

14.44 
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and in an unfair manner, had « mitted 
political suicide. 


Mr. Silverman: I suppose that if a man 
commits suicide, political or otherwise, he 
dies? What I said of my hon. Friend’s 
speech was correct. I am coming to the 
reasons he advanced for that view in a 
few moments, but first let us agree that 
he thought that when the United Nations 
with virtual unanimity, had agreed on a 
plan, in this difficult and dangerous situ- 
ation, they had committed political 
suicide. 


Mr. Stokes: That is not what I said. 


Mr. Silverman: My hon. Friend said 
there was a lot of pressure and bargaining, 
I do not know, but what did he expect 
would take place when the matter was - 
referred to the United Nations? Did he 
expect that others in the world would 
do otherwise than Great Britain did, and 
try to reconcile conflicting views and for- 
get altogether their own national interests? 
Would he expect all others to do that 
while Great Britain reserved the right to 
put her national interests first? What 
nonsense. They all looked at their own 
national interests and their own place in 
a difficult and dangerous world. Why 
not? But when all allowance is made 
for that, what was the result? American 
pressure? Five of the South American 
States, who are usually regarded as 
belonging to the American bloc, abstained 
from voting in this matter in spite of 
American pressure, if there was any. For 
the first time, the American bloc was 
broken; five South American States did 
otherwise than the United States. Is that 
an example of greater pressure than 
before, or less? 


That is one side; let us come to the 
other. The Slav bloc, which had always 
maintained a united front on issues of this 
kind—‘‘ ganging up ”’ on the one side or 
the other, as some of my hon. Friends 
call it—showed no united front. Yugo- 
Slavia, a very important member of that 
bloc, abstained. Of course, there were 
reasons for abstaining one way and the 
other way, and reasons for voting against 
and for. But we do not look for reasons 
when considering the result. .In politics, 
the most dangerous thing is to reject a 
good result because the motives of some 
people who supported that result are dis- 
liked: not that I see any grounds for 
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such suspicions myself. So far from this 
being an example of agreement reached 
by an unusual degree of political chican- 
ery and pressure of various kinds, 
there was, on the contrary, less than ever, 
and agreement resulted for the first time 
in the history of the United Nations. Does 
anybody doubt it? 

What about the British Commonwealth 
of Nations? Every one of our Dominions 
voted for this solution except Great 
Britain. Great Britain was the only mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations who abstained from taking any 
part at all in that decision. 


Mr. M. Philips Price (Forest of Dean): 
What about Pakistan? 


Mr. Silverman: I am coming to the 
Muslim States in a moment. I say that 
with the exception of Great Britain and, 
if my hon. Friend wishes, Pakistan, every 
member of the British Commonwealth vf 
Nations voted for this solution. When my 
hon. Friend the Member for Ipswich says, 
‘“ American pressure,’’ does he mean that 
there was pressure on New Zealand, 
Australia, or Canada? What nonsense, 
and my hon. Friend knows that it is 
nonsense. 


Mr. Stokes: If my hon. Friend will 
study my speech he will see that 1 men- 
tioned five nations which he has not 
referred to yet. 


Mr. Silverman: I cannot mention all 
the nations at once. At the moment I 
have got this far, that American pressure 
resulted in this: that the U.S.S.R. voted 
for partition; is that American pressure? 
That Canada did—American pressure: 
That Australia did—American pressure? 
That New Zealand did—American pres- 
sure? 


Mr. Stokes: There was some pressure 
there, yes. 


Mr. Silverman: Five of the American 
bloc abstained. Was that American pres- 
sure, calling upon them to abstain? No, 
Sir. I do not want to prolong this part 
of the matter too far, but if we look at the 
voting we get the very remarkable result 
that, except for the Moslem States who 
surely cannot be regarded as impartial in 
the matter—they were parties to the dis- 
pute though they sat in the judicial 
tribunal and had a direct interest in 
it——- 
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Mr. Price: Was Hindustan a Moslem 
State? 


Mr. Silverman: I still say that Hun- 
dustan, which, after the Act of Parlia- 
ment that we passed a little while ago, 
is not a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, while Pakistan is— 
(Hon. Members: “ India.’’] I meant to 
say ‘‘India.’”’ If we leave out the 
Moslem States, who were parties to the 
dispute and had a direct interest in its 
result and who, nevertheless, voted 
against partition, naturally from their 
own point of view—I am not complaining 
—the only nations in the whole wide world 
who voted against this solution were Cuba 
and Greece. That is a remarkable result, 
a very remarkable result. 


One is entitled to say that, leaving out 
the abstainers, who after all do not count 
on either side, and leaving out those 
nations who had a direct private interest 
in the result, this solution by the United 
Nations was reached with virtual 
unanimity. It is idle. as well as mis- 
chievous to say in those circumstances that 
the decision has no authority because it 
was the result of somebody’s pressure. 
One ought to take some pride and pleasure 
in the fact that at last the deadlock be- 


tween the two most powerful nations of 


the postwar world has been broken, and 
that, under the joint leadership of the 
Soviet Union and the United States, un- 
fortunately without our participation, 
most of the nations of the world have 
followed, in order to get a plan and a 
policy upon which the future handling 
of the problem of Palestine can be based. 


So far from surrounding that very im- 
portant incident of postwar history with 
funereal speeches, gloom and misery, we 
ought to have some pride and pleasure in 
it and to regard it as the first triumph 
of our United Nations organisation. Let 
us look at the result. People say that 
partition is a very bad solution. What 
other solution was possible? Nobody ever 
recommended any other solution. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. Creech Jones): There was a minority 
report. 


Mr. Silverman: Yes, there was a. 


minority report of the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine. Perhaps 
I might give it its full title, because I 
dislike conglomerated initials. That 
minority report was produced, but was 
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[Mr. Silverman. |] 


there anybody who regarded it as work- 


able? Nobody in the Foreign Office or 
in the Colonial Office regarded it as work- 
able. The principal advisers to the right 
hon. Gentleman did not think it was 
workable. It had no friends or supporters 
anywhere. It was a totally unworkable, 
unrealistic thing. There had been, at 
one time, another unanimous recom- 
mendation, other than partition. My 
hon. Friend the Member. for East 
Coventry (Mr. Crossman) was a member 
of the Commission and so was the hon. 
and learned Member for Daventry (Mr. 
Manningham-Buller). They indeed 
reached a unanimous series of recom- 
mendations, within a unitary Palestine, a 
little while ago. It was unanimous, but 
it was rejected by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Creech Jones: It was rejected by 
the Jews. 


Mr. Silverman: I do not know. My 
right hon. Friend interrupts me to say that 
the Report was rejected by the Jews. I 
am not considering now the attitude of 
either party to the dispute, but I do not 
think it is quite true that it was rejected 
by the Jews; but be it so, for the 
purposes of the argument. I am not 
concerned with that. I am saying that 
it was rejected by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and rejected by the Prime Minister 
in this House almost before the ink was 
dry on the paper, and before anybody 
could have any chance to say whether 
they would accept it or reject it. My 
information is that the Arabs would have 
accepted it, if it had been firmly 
presented. 


Mr. Stokes: No. 


Mr. Silverman: My hon. Friend again 
says “‘ No.’”’ Very well, then. Which- 
ever way we have it, it was the only 
alternative solutiqn ever offered by any- 
body impartial, Ioking at the matter 
judicially, after having examined the 
evidence culled from the two nations and 
from many quarters. It was a unanimous 
recommendation of a solution for a 
unitary State. It was rejected, let us 
say, by everybody, by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Ipswich for the Arabs 
and by my right hon. Friend the Minister 
for the Government. I take the word 
of my right hon. Friend that the Jews 
rejected it. So everybody rejected it, 
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and that solution was not open. Apart 
from that, what other decision could 
the United Nations have reached? If 
there is one, if the Government knew of 
one or the Opposition knew of one, or if 
anybody knew of one, was it not their 
plain duty to put it forward to the United 
Nations and to let the United Nations 
consider the suggestion on its merits? 
Nobody ventured to do it. Nobody had 
sufficient confidence in any other 
solution. 


The present solution has held the field 
since 1937 when it was first recommended 
by a British commission of inquiry under 
Lord Peel. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Swindon (Mr. T. Reid), who spoke 
yesterday, said he did not like this solu- 
tion. He did not like it in 1937. He was 
a member of the so-called fact-finding 
commission, which went out to Palestine 
after the Peel Commission had recom- 
mended partition, to see whether it 
could find workable boundaries. He has 
come here, and I have heard him boast 
since: “‘]J killed partition.’ His view 
yesterday was therefore hardly an 
impartial one. 


Mr, Stokes: I do not suppose the hon. 
Member’s is either. | 


Mr. Silverman: I am doing my best. 
I would rather have a good solution of 
this problem than a bad solution. I am 
prepared to consider any solution. I 
certainly do not like partition. I was 
against it in 1937, and I am against it 
now, in principle. People talk as though 
partition was a Jewish solution, It is 
nothing of the kind. Partition is a com- 
Promise solution, a very severe com- 
Promise for the Jewish State to make; 
but that is not my point. -Suppose there 
is nobody impartial in the matter. 
Suppose everybody rejects the solution 
for prejudiced and partial reasons. Be it 
so. 


What else was the United Nations to 
do? What other plan was before them? 
What other solution could they have 
reached? Let it be said further that not 
merely was this solution proposed in 
1937, but there was a period—was it in 
July of last year? —before ever this matter 
was referred to the United Nations at all, 
when it was being canvassed in this House 
and in the newspapers. Everybody de- 
cided that though it was not a good solu- 
tion and there were obvious injustices 
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and #+én more obvious dangers involved 
in it, nevertheless partition offered the 
only practicable hope of any solution at 
all. Every newspaper in this country said 
so—‘‘ The Times,”’ the ‘‘ Telegraph,’’ the 
‘“ Manchester Guardian ’’ and the ‘‘ News 
Chronicle.’”’ I cannot recite them all, 
but I cannot think of any newspaper that 
did not commit itself before this went to 
the United Nations; that is, committed 
itself to the view that partition offered the 
only hope of a way out. What we are 
looking for is not for ways out, but hopes 
for a way out—something on which to 
base a policy with a hope of it meeting 
with some kind of success. 


Earl Winterton (Horsham): May I draw 
the hon. Member’s attention to an his- 
torical fact? There has been no hope of 
any way out without bloodshed since the 
Government of the day in their infinite 
unwisdom, committed themselves to the 
Balfour Declaration on the one hand, and 
on the other hand gave orders to some of 
us in that country to make promises to 
the Arabs which were in conflict with that 
decision. 

Mr. Silverman: What would the’ noble 
Lord do about it now? 


- Earl Winterton: It is not my business. 


Mr. Silverman: It is our business. How 
can it be said now that this ought never 
to have happened? 


Earl Winterton: I say that these con- 
flicting declarations should not have been 
made, and that every Government has 
been cursed with that ever since. 


Mr. Silverman: The noble Lord need 
not burst any blood vessels to convince 
me that anyone who makes conflicting 
promises and is then called upon to fulfil 
them will find himself in trouble. Cer- 
tainly a large part of the trouble arises 
out of the conflicting promises which were 
made, or at least the conflicting interpre- 
tations which have been placed upon 
them. But how does it help to go on re- 
peating that? The thing has happened, 
and we are in this position as the result. 
What we are considering is how to get 
out of it. It is no good repeating that 
the Balfour Declaration or the McMahon 
letters were wrong. That does not help 
us now. For 30 years people have been 
coming in and out of Palestine on the 
basis and on the strength of these con- 
flicting promises. The question is how 
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we can now meet that situation, not with 
complete justice to both sides, because 
that cannot be done. The question is how 
we can, somehow or other, work out a 
plan which will offer the greatest common 
measure of justice to both sides. Every- 
one who has looked at that question from 
1937 onwards has come to the conclus‘on 
that the only thing that can be done, 
since Palestine cannot be given to the 
Arabs, and since it cannot be given to 
the Jews, is to divide it between them. 
There is really no other way out, and 
everyone knows it. 


Earl Winterton: No. 


Mr. Silverman: There it is, ‘‘ No”’ 
again. With every proposal we hear the 
word ‘‘No’’. With every suggestion 
it is ‘‘No’’, and when the question is 
asked, ‘‘ will you advance some alterna- 
tive solution of your own’”’, again we 
hear ‘‘No’’. There cannot be a solu- 
tion by one side having its way. Let 
me say this to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Bristol (Mr. Stanley), 
with whose speech I found myself largely 
in agreement. I am bound to say that 
he was a little ungracious when he taunted 
the Government with all the troubles they 
had caused by their handling of the 
Palestine situation during the past two 
and a half years. I have repeatedly said 
that myself in this House, but it is not 
for the right hon. Gentleman to say it. 


What troubles did the Government get 
into in Palestine? They got into trouble 
in Palestine because of their mistaken be- 
lief that they were bound to go on carry- 
ing out the policy imposed by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Government in 1938. It 
is not for the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that the Government were wrong. He 
talked about not imposing a solution by 
force which is not agreed upon by both 
parties. That is a tautology initself. If 
a thing is agreed by both sides, why 1s 
there need to impose it by force? In 
1938, the solution was imposed by force. 
The White Paper solution was imposed 
by force, and this party said that they 
would not be bound by it. The solution 
was wrong, and the Mandates Commis- 
sion said that it was not in accordance 
with the Mandate; everyone gave notice 
that they would resist it. 


The trouble this Government has been 
in has been due to their endeavour to 
continue to apply, in the absence of an 
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agreement, the unworkable and unjust 
policy imposed in 1938 in the vastly 
changed conditions of 1945, 31946 and 
1947. In 1938 we had not had 6 million 
Jews massacred in Europe. The world 
was different in 1938, and if the policy 
was wrong in 1938, it was a hundredfold 
more wrong in 1945. I do not wish to 
deal with that, but merely to say that 
it is not for the Opposition to complain 
about the Government’s handling of the 
situation in Palestine. They have only 
done what they have been told to do, 
and have continued the policy which was 
nothing more than Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of appeasement at Munich. 


I was relieved to hear my right hon. 
Friend say yesterday that the Govern- 
ment accepted the solution now offered. 
I was equally pleased to hear the hon. 
and learned Member for Daventry say, on 
behalf of the Opposition, that he accepted 
the solution proffered by the United 
Nations. If we do accept this solution, 
let us accept it generously, not grudg- 
ingly, not half-heartedly and not regret- 
fully. The Government are perfectly 
entitled to say that they will not imple- 
ment that policy alone. The Govern- 
ment are perfectly right to say that they 
will do no more than their fair, proper 
and legitimate share. I do not think, 
however, that they are entitled to say 
that they will have no part or lot in it, 
but will merely give a formal, verbal 
acquiescence on the United Nations deci- 
sion. They are called upon to do a little 
more than that. 


When they talk about preserving law 
and order in the meantime, it is, I think, 
a reasonable question to ask what law 
and order. they are going to preserve. 
Whose law and order? Is it the law and 
order which flows from the United 
Nations decision, or is it the law and 
order which has been applied under the 
White Paper since 1945, or since 1937. 
How long is it possible to allow a large 
community to defend itself, and still pre- 
tend that the institutions by which it’ de- 
fends itself are illegal? Can we really 
do that? “How long can we continue this 
nonsense that the Haganah is some sort 
of infernal conspiracy? An answer was 
given the other day by the Under-Secre- 
tary to the effect that the Haganah is not 
““ recognised.”” There was a time during 
the war when we were glad enough to 
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recognise it, and I see no reason in the 
world, when we hand over functions to 
be performed by it, that we should hesi- 
tate to recognise it now. 

Let us take our part in a United Nations 
Force to guard frontiers, if guarding 
frontiers is necessary, or, if we will not 
do that, and if we will not take any part 
or lot in it at all, then I agree with those 
who have spoken on the opposite side of 
the House that we should get out as 
quickly as we can. But I would rather 
we did not do that. I would rather we 
did it with dignity, and not regard it as 
a failure and not look at it with regret. 
This is no failure: dangerous as the situa- 
tion is, this is no failure: this is triumph. 
What else did we go into Palestine for? 
Has it really been so dismal? In IQ17 
Palestine was part of the Middle Eastern 
desert, as it had been for 20 centuries; 
today, it is the coveted vineyard of the 
world. 

It is said that there are 500,000 more 
Jews in Palestine today than there were 
at the beginning of this great adventure. 
So indeed there are, and there are 
500,000 more Arabs, too. The whole 
country has been transformed. Its Jevel 
of civilisation is 50 times higher than it 
has been at any time in the last 20 
centuries, and it is still growing, and 
everybody has shared in it. The stan- 
dard of living of the Arabs in Palestine 
is far higher, not merely than it has ever 
been before but also than in any other 
part of the Middle East. This is not 
failure, this is success. We looked, even 
in those days, to the time when we would 
retire from the country and hand it over 
to its inhabitants as an independent State. 
All that is happening now is that 
whereas everybody hoped we could hand 
it over to one independent State, we are 
handing it over to two independent States 
because it works better that way. What 
tragedy is there in that? 

All the Middle East is desert. It is said 
that the Arab is the son of the desert. 
That is not so. The Arab is the father 
of the desert. In ancient times and in 
medieval times all this land was rich and 
fertile. It was as fertile on the Southern 
side of the Mediterranean as the similar 
land in similar climatic conditions on the 
Northern side of the Mediterranean. And 
so it can be again. So it will be again. 
I agree with one thing said by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Ipswich, that what 
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the A¥abs dislike is not Jews coming in, 
but Europeans coming in. They fear 
that, somehow or other, this is the spear- 
head of a new European colonising in- 
vasion of Arab lands. They need not 
fear. The Jews will not repeat all the 
social and economic mistakes of Europe 
in the Middle East. They will not ex- 
ploit anybody. They converted the desert 
of Palestine into garden land by the 
labour of their own hands, by their own 
efforts—young students, doctors, lawyers, 


2 engineers, rabbis, going out into malaria- 


infested districts and converting them, at 
the cost of their lives into places that grew 
produce and flowers, grapes, oranges, 
grapefruit, and all the other things that 
make the country now a garden spot of 
the Middle East. 


And what has been done in Palestine 
can be done by the Arabs themselves 
under proper leadership—their own leader- 
ship—all over the Middle East. It cannot 
be done by the feudal landlords whom 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ipswich 
prefers alone in the Middle East out of 
all the world. Nowhere else would he 
defend the landlordism that he defends 
in Palestine. No, there is a social revo- 
lution there and, out of it is coming 
wealth, out of it is being won back into 
civilisation the 20 centuries-old desert, 
and what has been done in Palestine is 
only an example of what can be done all 
over the Middle East. We are beginning 
here, not a retreat, but a great advance 
to a new era of human civilisation and, 
for my part, I am proud and happy that 
my own race will take a. leading part in 
that great collective adventure. 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Thomas Moore (Ayr 
Burghs): The House is, of course, aware of 
the deep interest and concern which the 
hon. Member for Nelson and Colne (Mr. 
S. Silverman) takes in this matter, but 
I failed to follow some of his arguments. 
He did not agree with partition and yet 
he argued for partition, he did not like 
partition and yet the whole point of his 
speech was in favour of partition—— 


Mr. S. Silverman: I prefer it to 
anarchy. 


Sir T. Moore: Well, that may be an 
alternative solution, but I want to make 
a few suggestions which will show that 
there is at any rate one other alternative 
solution, However, I will not follow the 
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hon. Member in the various points he 
made. In considering this vexing and 
troublesome and, indeed, tragic problem 


-of Palestine, my mind is_ inevitably 


driven back to almost similar conditions 
which existed in Ireland some quarter 


of a century ago. An almost similar 


situation to that which the Government 
of today have to face had to be faced 
by the Government of 25 years ago. The 
size of the territory concerned is not dis- 
similar, the number of British ‘troops in- 
volved is somewhat similar, and I hope 
to show that other conditions also are 
alike. 


I should explain that I am using this 
as an example because I believe it may 
lead us to the alternative solution which 
I would like the House to consider, if it 
is not too late. I was sent to Dublin as 
a staff officer when the rebellion broke 
out in 1916, and I saw that tragic tale 
unfolded. I then was sent back in 1920, 
when the ‘‘ troubles ’’ became more acute, 
and so I had some little experience. 
During that second period, two incidents 
occurred which I think have a bearing 
on our present difficulties. At a conference 
held in Dublin in 1921 it was decided that 
the rebel force could not be subdued 
unless some far greater military operation 
was undertaken, and that operation was 
not considered advisable by Mr. Lloyd 
George or the British Government of that 
day,who were unwilling to undertake the 
further obligations involved. The second 
incident was a confession made to me by 
the rebel leader, Michael Collins, some- 
time afterwards. He said that when the 
Treaty negotiations—almost exactly the 
position we are in today—were under- 
taken, the rebels were reduced to an in- 
significant number of rifles and revolvers 
and still less ammunition. 


Why, therefore, it might be asked 
should this vast British Army—supported 
by a _ powerful British Government, 
exalted with recent victory, with easy 
bases in England from which to draw 
supplies and support—give way, and why 
should they be unable to crush this in- 
significant rebel force, ill-armed, hope- 
lessly out-numbered, hopelessly equipped 
and with no reserves on which to draw? 
The answer is simple: it was because the 
rebel movement was backed by the vast 
majority of Southern Irish people. Every 
hotel, every pub, every club had its 
underground movement, as we call it now, 


where true information was given to the 
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rebels, false information to the British 
Authorities. 


To put the matter quite bluntly, in 
order to save our faces, and to save our 
men’s lives, we capitulated and got out, 
not in retreat from a superior enemy, but 
in retreat from a nationwide hostility. 


That, as I see it, is our position in 
Palestine today. Our soldiers are not 
fighting the Jewish terrorists, whether on 
equal or unequal terms; they are fighting, 
or rather opposed by, practically the 
whole Jewish community in Palestine. 
They are opposed by practically the whole 
Jewish community in Europe; they are 
opposed by practically the whole Jewish 
community in America, and even in this 
country too. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions, very honourable exceptions, and 
in this connection we must never forget 
those vast numbers of Jewish soldiers who 
willingly and generously gave their lives 
that Britain might live—these points are 
sometimes omitted—and those other Jews, 
doctors, technicians and scientists» who 
night and day laboured for the freedom 
of humanity and suffered intolerable in- 
dignities and humiliations and tortures 
in that cause. We must not forget that. 


But, taking all the factors into con- 
sideration, for us now there is only one 
policy, already advanced by my right 
hon, Friend the Member for West Bristol 
(Mr. Stanley) last night, which has been 
frequently referred to by other hon. Mem- 
bers, and that is the same as it was in 
Ireland, get out, and get out quickly. 
The Colonial Secretary has told us that 
the Mandate will expire on 15th May next 
year, and that our British troops will get 
out by ist August. That, in my view, 
is too long. We have no responsibility 
there, we have no obligations there. The 
situation is not like that in India or 
Burma, where we hastened our departure 
by several months when it appeared right 
and proper for the Government to do so. 
We accepted this Mandate from the 
League of Nations. The League of 
Nations is dead, and we are not wanted 
in Palestine by anyone, at least not now. 
We may be Jater; I hope not. 


It is now our immediate duty, not alone 
to our soldiers who are carrying out this 
disagreeable and dangerous task in 
Palestine, not alone to their relatives and 
friends who are spending tortured days 
Waiting for bad news, not alone to our 
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great productive industries whicn are 
clamouring for fresh sinews of effort ; it is 
our duty to ourselves to free ourselves 
from these unscrupulous, vicious, and 
continuous attacks from outside countries. 
Those same outside countries seem very 
unwilling to shoulder the distasteful task 
we are carrying out today. 


I wonder why we are staying on in 
Palestine until rst August. Is it because 
we have left our bases in Egypt hurriedly, 
thoughtlessly, and we have to build up 
and strengthen a possible base in Cyprus? 
Is that the reason? If so, why does the 
Colonial Secretary not tell us that we 
must have time, that it is necessary for 
the future protection of this country, and 
that time is the essential factor? “If sO, 
we would recognise the reason for delay, 
and the necessity for holding on until 
these purposes have been fulfilled. I 
Tepeat, let us get out, and let that going 
be quick. 


Speaking for myself, and as one who 
Tecognises and has recognised the part 
both Jews and Arabs can play in building 
up a happy, contented and prosperous 
Middle East, I am not happy. In fact, 
I am very unhappy at the solution of par- 
tition. I believe it would be Possible to 
see a federal system of government for 
al] that vast area in the Middle Fast, 
where a Jewish State in Palestine, and an 
Arab State in Palestine, would form con- 
tented parts of a federal structure, em- 
bodying all those adjacent states—I will 
not mention them—with mutual interests 
and complementary economies. Is it too 
late even now for the Colonial Secretary 
and the Foreign Secretary to follow that 
line, and see whether, with the agreement 
of the states concerned, the two conflicting 
elements in Palestine might be brought 
together? 


But, in any negotiations, or any con- 
siderations of this problem, there is one 
thing we must not forget, or allow others 
to forget. That is that it was British 
soldiers who released the Holy Land from 
bondage in 1918, and it was they who 
handed over that land as a home to both 
Arabs and Jews to live, as they thought, 
in amity and contentment. That is the 
hope we all want to see translated into 
reality. I do not believe it will be trans- 
lated into reality by partition. Partition 
is not the solution for a small country. 
We have seen some of the results of it in 
Ireland and elsewhere. It is not a happy 
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soluucz, and does not lead to a pros- 
perous community, or a _ prosperous 
economy. So, in my last word, I ask 
the Colonial Secretary to take a fresh 
view of this decision reached by the 
United Nations. I am not going into the 
reasons why it was reached, and what 
pressure was brought on various states 
to take the decision, or to reverse their 
previous decision, but I hope he will 
find some method on the lines I have 
indicated of bringing peace to this torn 
and tortured land. 


11.57 a.m. 

Mr. M. Philips Price (Forest of Dean): 
I am sorry my hon. Friend the Member 
for Nelson & Colne (Mr. S. Silverman) 
is not in his place, because I have a 
few bones to pick with him. He devoted 
a great part of his speech with great 
forensic eloquence, of which he is a 
master, to what I may term very special 
pleading. He twitted us first with having 
no a'ternative to this plan. ‘‘ What can 
you suggest? There is no other plan,” 
he seemed to say. I agree with the hon. 
and gallant Member for Ayr Burghs (Sir 
T. Moore) that there is an alternative 
along the lines of what is sometimes called 
the Morrison plan, the federal plan. That 
may be difficult to carry out in the heated 
atmosphere prevailing at the moment, but 
let us keep that plan in our minds. [ 
believe that there is an alternative, and 
that is my answer to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Nelson and Colne. He 
said we cannot get a solution by one 
side having its own way. Indeed, I 
agree, and that is just why I disagree 
with this partition proposal, for it is one 
side having its own way. 


Mr. Mikardo (Reading): Which side? 


Mr. Price: The Zionists’ side is getting 
all its wants. It has not got all Trans- 
jordan and Syria—— 


Mr. Janner (Leicester, West): Will my 
hon. Friend be good enough, in making 
that statement to explain why he sug- 
gests that the Zionists or the Jews in 
Palestine have it all their own way, when 
they have conceded the question of 
Transjordan—[Hon. MEMBERS: “‘ Oh.’’] 
——Oh, yes, that was intended by the 
Mandate—and half of Palestine, which is 
three-quarters, or more, than the amount 
intended? 
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Mr. Price: I presume they have 
realised the full effect of reculer pour 
mieux sortir, withdrawing to spring again. 


Mr. Turner-Samuels (Gloucester) : 
Would the hon. Gentleman say if it is his 
solution that the Jews should get nothing 
at all? 


Mr. Price: 1 would be obliged to the 
hon, and learned Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Turner-Samuels) if he would allow 
me to make my own speech. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Nelson and Colne 
is fearful that, in the process of our with- 
drawal from Palestine, we may not main- 


tain law and order in the way in which | 


he thinks we should. I know we have 
a very difficult task in withdrawing our 
troops from Palestine, but I maintain that 
we ought to do it with the utmost fair- 
ness to both sides. My hon. Friend talks 
about us having a force ready to prevent 
an Arab invasion coming in from outside. 
I agree, but I think we ought also to have 
a force ready to prevent Jewish invasion 
by illegal immigration from outside, too. 
Does he agree to that? [An Hon. Mem- 
BER: ‘‘ We have.’’] I am not so sure. 
I hope the Zionists will not, in the interim 
period, try to force the issue by illegal 
immigration, but that it will stop from now 
onwards until our troops are withdrawn, 


I am sorry that my hon. Friend thought 
fit to make a disgraceful and ignorant 
aspersion on the Arab world by describ- 
ing them as the “‘ fathers of the desert.’’ 
I will not waste the time of the House 
in refuting an argument of that kind. 
My hon. Friend became a little more 
definite later on, when he cast that asper- 
sion on the Arab world as being feudal 
landlord-ridden. There, again, he shows 
grave ignorance. I was in Palestine two 
years ago, and I saw the Zionist colonies, 
and I also did what most people of his 
point of view do not do. I went to the 
Arab villages and looked to find that 
feudal landlordism to which he referred. 
The facts are that all along the coast of 
Palestine, Syria and the Lebanon, there 
are no large landlords. There are small 
landlords owning a tract of land, part 
of which they let and part of which they 
work themselves. I went to an Arab farm 
in the Jordan Valley, half of which was 
worked and half of which was let out. 
The big feudal landlords are not here, 
but far away, and no doubt in time there 
will be reforms there. Here, the country 
is behind the Western world, but there 
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[Mr. Price. ]. 
is a great Arab awakening going on and 
it is about time that the hon. Member for 
Nelson and Colne realised it. 


I pass on to more general views. During 
yesterday’s Debate, some hon. Members, 
who support the idea of the U.N.O. deci- 
sion, gave the impression that it is our 
duty to stay and carry out that U.N.O. 
decision or to assist in doing so. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Luton (Mr. 
Warbey) produced arguments for having 
an international police force in which, I 
understood him to say, we ought to be 
compelled to join. While he was speaking, 
I thought that it semed to him that man 
was made for laws and not laws for man. 
it is not enough for us to hand over 
Palestine in good order to U.N.O. We 
must help to do the job, however much 
we feel it to be wrong and unjust. My 
hon. Friend the Member for East 
Coventry (Mr. Crossman) wanted, under 
the aegis of U.N.O., the small nations to 
be organised to provide a force to carry 
out this partition plan. I am sure that 
the Swiss and the Norwegians will be 
thankful to him for the suggestion that 
they should pull chestnuts out of the fire 
for Zionists, All the hon. Members who 
have spoken in this sense seemed to think 
that, once a decision is taken by U.N.O., 
we have no right to a view of our own. 
This is a very serious matter, because it 
lies at the base of political democracy. 


The League of Nations failed because 
there was not sufficient cohesion amongst 
its members, or agreement on essential 
issues, and J say that U.N.O. will fail, 
too, if it comes to decisions which are 
violently partisan and which force 
minorities who feel strongly on these issues 
to take part in carrying out those deci- 
Sions. It is grossly unfair to suggest that, 
by refusing to help to carry out the parti- 
tion decision on Palestine, we are wreck- 
ing U.N.O. as Germany and Italy 
wrecked the League of Nations before the 
war. 


Mr. Henry Usborne (Birmingham, 
Acock’s Green): Since the hon. Member 
for Luton is not in his place, I think I 
might say, since I heard his speech, that 
what he was advocating was the use of 
an internationally mobilised force, a 
U.N.O. police force, not one in which 
there would be a British contingent, but 


a force composed of individuals recruited 
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by U.N.O., and that is very subscautially 
different. 


Mr. Price: I am sorry if I misunder- 
stood my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Luton, and, if that is what he said, 
I admit that it is a much more reason- 
able proposition, but I should strongly 
resent this country being compelled to 
take part in a plan of this kind. A 
minority has no right to obstruct a deci- 
sion of U.N.O., but it has a right to re- 
fuse to carry out what in its conscience 
it feels to be unjust, and failure to recog- 
nise this will wreck U.N.O., as the League 
of Nations was wrecked before. Let hon. 
Members who advise that course go down 
to their constituencies and tell their 
electors that their young men ought to be 
sent out there to enforce that decision of 
U.N.O. I know what the reply would 
be in my constituency. 


The statement of the Colonial Secretary 
yesterday has done much to make the 
situation clear as to the réle of the British 
Government and the U.N.O. Assembly. 
It was an impressive story of untiring 
work to try to bring about a peaceful 
solution to this intractable problem. I am 
sorry, however, that the impression has 
been created in the Arab countries that the 
British Government, at the U.N.O. Con- 
ference, had no policy and was weakly 
acquiescent in everything that was said 
and done there. I should like it to have 
been made plain to the world that they 
regard this partition scheme as iniquitous 
and unjust. 


Mr. Mikardo: It was. 


Mr. Price: The Colonial Secretary has 
said—and I am paraphrasing him—that, 
having asked for advice, we could not give 
advice. That is true, but at least we could 
have said what we think is the best solu- 
tion, having regard to our great experience 
in administering Palestine for the past few 
years. 


Mr. Mikardo: We did. 


Mr. Price: I have no doubt that the 
British delegation at Lake Success said, in 
private, many things that were unexcep- 
tionable, but my point is whether that will 
be understood in the bazaars of Cairo and 
Baghdad, the oases of Saudi Arabia and 
the hill villages of the Lebanon. I have 
seen and have felt the Arab reactions to 
our policy over recent months. In general, 
I can tell the House that our refusal to 
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stay in Palestine, and to implement a 
decision which is not acceptable to either 
party, has enormously raised our prestige 
in the Middle East as a whole, and in the 
Arab world in particular. There are, of 
course, a few hotheads among the Arabs 
who, having first denounced British 
Imperialism, then want to use it to carry 
out an Arab solution; but the bulk of the 
Arab world, on this issue, is calm, level- 
headed, and terribly in earnest. 


Another thing which I rather regret is 
that we do not seem to have given a lead 
to the Commonwealth and Empire. I 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Nelson and Colne, although for alto- 
gether different reasons, that it is not an 
edifying spectacle to see the overseas 
Dominions voting in one lobby, the 
Moslem Dominions in another, and our- 
selves remaining neutral. That is a most 
disastrous preliminary to the careers of 
the two Indian Dominions, which we hope 
will always stay with us. I think we 
might have done something by way of 
giving a lead to the Commonwealth and 
Empire in this matter. 


Mr. Mikardo: We did. 


Mr. Price: I do not know what was 
done behind the scenes—— 


Mr, Mikardo: Plenty was done behind 
the scenes. 


Mr. Price: I will have plenty to say on 
that in a few minutes, but not, perhaps, 
to the edification of the hon. Gentleman. 
Whatever it was, I think we should have 
given a lead, and should have avoided 
this situation which will have very bad 
effects throughout certain parts of the 
Empire and the Commonwealth of 
Nations. I feel that the whole story of 
what happened at Lake Success is so 
dreadiul that it is about time there was 
some plain speaking. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Ipswich (Mr. Stokes) did 
some plain speaking yesterday, and I 
might do a little more. If Russia had 
wanted an example of irresponsibility in 
international affairs, and had wanted to 
pillory it as American imperialism, she 
could not have found a better opportunity 
than that. Of course, Russia will now 
be silent on this issue for, like the Greek 
soldiers at the siege of Troy, she is inside 
the wooden horse, which is _ being 
dragged inside the citadel of the Middle 
East. Here we have an example of an 
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irresponsible Congress angling for the 
Jewish vote next year, of Zionist wire- 
pullers with millions behind them in New 
York, and, last but not least, the 
U.S.S.R. hoping to realise the dream of 
the Czars of establishing naval bases in 
the Mediterranean. What an _ unholy 
trinity it is, and what unholy methods 
this unholy trinity uses. 


I am informed that the Philippines’ 
delegate was instructed to vote with the 
Arabs, but was spoken to by a high 
authority in the course of a direct tele- 
phone call to Manila—I do not know who 
it was; at least I must not say who it 
was—and, within a few hours, the 
decision was reversed. The Republic of 
China also wanted to vote with the Arabs. 
It was hinted to her that the prospects of 
her loan might be endangered if she did 
not vote in the other lobby. Within a 
very short time, the vote of China went 
the other way. The wiser heads of the 
United States administration who know 
the facts, are against this partition, but 
Congress intervened and stampeded the 
United States executive into this position. 
By its action, it has endangered the whole 
future and stability of U.N.O., for 
U.N.O. was not allowed to make a 
decision in cool and calm judgment. I 
am afraid that the States in Southern Asia 
and in the Middle East, who have seen 
what is going on, will regard these 
developments with contempt. 


During my visit to the Arab lands, I 
had, more than once, to argue, some- 
times violently, with the Arabs to make 
use of U.N.O. They said that U.N.O. 
was no use, that we should not bother 
with it, and that it was only a backstairs 
way of getting views expressed and 
decisions made in favour of great Powers. 
What will be my position now if I meet 
those people again? 


_Mr. Benn Levy (Eton and Slough): The 
hon. Gentleman has made some very 
grave and loose charges against China and 
the Philippines. Would he not, at least, 
think it suitable to let the House know 
on what substantial evidence he bases 
those irresponsible charges? 


Mr. Price: I am not bound to state to 
this House the source of my information. 


Mr. Levy: They are just rumours. 


Mr. Price: No, Sir, the information 
comes from very good sources. That is 
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(Mr. Price. ] 
quite enough for my hon. Friend besides, 
I am not going to be tempted to get out 
of Order. There are certain Rules of this 
House which prevent me from making 
certain statements. : 


Mr. Levy: The hon. Gentleman should 
not go halfway. 


Mr. Turner-Samuels: On a point of 
Order. When an hon. Member makes 
allegations, Mr. Speaker, is it out of 
Order for him to provide proof of such 
allegations? 


Mr. Speaker: I am not quite sure what 
the point is, but I think that, if the hon. 
Member likes to say that he is not pre- 
pared to disclose the source of his in- 
formation, he is quite in Order in saying 
SO. 


Mr. Turner-Samuels: Further to that 
point of Order. Does that mean, Mr. 


Speaker, that an hon. Member might say . 


that, whereas he would be in Order if 
he made the allegations, he would be out 
of Order if he gave the proof of those 
allegations ? 


Mr. Price: I think | might be out of 
Order if I made certain statements about 
the person about whom these statements 
are made. I intend to leave it at that. 


Mr. Stokes: The President of the United 
States. 


Mr. Price: One thing which impressed 
me during my visit to the Middle East 
was the vital interest which this country 
has in maintaining good relations with 
the Arab world. We are dependent on 
their consent and co-operation with all the 
peoples of the Middle East for any posi- 
tion, political and economic, which we 
hold out there. I refer Particularly to 
economic developments and regeneration 
Which are going on all over the Middle 
East, and particularly in the Arab lands. 
I conceive it to. be our duty, now that 
Empire in the old sense of the word has 
gone, to be guide, Philosopher, and friend 
to these States, many of them young ones, 
some, like the Arab States, struggling out 
of the Middle Ages, others like India and 
Pakistan who have grown up under our 
tutelage, and still others who, like the 
ancient Kingdom of Persia, are ready to 
work with them. We can be their helper 
and guide. I feel that réle ought to be 
played by us, and that is why I feel 

74414 


all the more bitterly the catastrophe of 
this decision over Palestine, and the 
irresponsibility of the Congress of the 
United States in this matter. 


While I hope that the Arabs will, in 
spite of grave provocation, do nothing 
desperate, I am satisfied that this whole 
scheme is unworkable. Has anyone in this 
House studied it? Villages will be 
Separated from their cultivated lands and 
towns from their food areas—[ Hon. 
MEMBERS: ‘“ Hear, hear.’’] Yes, hear, 
hear. [Hon. Mempers: ‘‘ We are agree- 
ing with you.”] I am sorry. Ports will 
be separated from their hinterland, Sixty 
per cent. of the area of Palestine will go 


to the Jews, who are 33 per cent. of the 


population today. Half a million Arabs 
will be put in the Jewish State, and only 
20,000 Jews in the Arab State. It is 
obviously a deliberate attempt to make 
it impossible for the Arab State to live 
and to put Palestine under Zionist domin- 
ation—and later, if possible, to extend 
that to Syria and Transjordan. 


I have never liked the partition, and 
I accept it only as a second best. I much 
prefer what is known as the Morrison plan 
—autonomous areas of Jews and Arabs 
with a Jewish-Arab federal government 
at the centre. That pre-supposes a certain 
degree of readiness to co-operate, which 
unfortunately, at the moment, seems to be 
hard to obtain, but I think we ought, 
even if we cannot do it now, as soon as 
Possible to declare that this is the only 
really workable solution. In spite of the 
terrible impasse in which we now are, we 
must continue to work for good relations 
between Jews and Gentiles—I do not say 
Zionists—I say Jews and Gentiles. The 
Possibility of the horror of racialism get- 
ting abroad, with the state of the world as 
it is today, is too terrible to contemplate. 
If ever that does happen then Hitler will 
indeed have won the war. 


Meanwhile, at all costs we must extract 
our forces and stores and ensure that the 
evacuation is carried out safely, and that 
we keep law and order in those regions 


where we actually are. It is essential that - 


we do nothing during our evacuation to 
favour in any way this disgraceful parti- 
tion. It is, in any case, unworkable and 
any period of chaos which may supervene 
—which I hope will not, and that the 
Arabs will keep their heads—will show 
the unworkability of this plan. Then, 
perhaps, an opportunity may come to put 
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forward a sensible alternative. It will be 
the time then for the federal scheme, be- 
cause men’s hearts will not stay forever 
at white heat. Zionist imperialism will 
meet its Waterloo, and then, on its ruins, 
reason can reign supreme. 


12.24 p.m. 

Sir Waldron Smithers (Orpington): 
May I say how much I appreciated and 
admired the speech of the hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Mr. Philips 
Price). It was a typical House of Com- 
mons speech. He spoke from his heart 
and with sincerity. The hon. Member 
for Nelson and Colne (Mr. S. Silverman) 
said that the position in Palestine had 
been desperate for a long time. It has 
been getting increasingly desperate for 
2,000 years and I want to put forward 
something which I hope will mitigate what 
I think will be a terrible catastrophe in 
Palestine. 


I am glad to see the Foreign Secretary 
in his place, because, if he has the time 
to listen to my few remarks, I think he 
can help to carry out the policy I am 
trying to indicate, which is this. Even 
if Palestine is to be partitioned, and that 
seems inevitable, I do make a plea for an 
international enclave for Jerusalem and 
surrounding districts. I know that the 
responsibility now does not rest entirely 
with His Majesty’s Government. It is 
a matter for U.N.O. But we are still 
members of U.N.O. and I would ask that 
the strongest efforts should be made to try 
and implement the policy which I am 
venturing to outline. The Oxford 
Dictionary defines ‘‘enclave’’ as “a 
piece of territory entirely shut in by 
foreign Dominions.’’ 


It is about the enclave round Jerusalem 
that I want to speak. If the Colonial 
Secretary and the Foreign Secretary would 
be good enough to look up the letter of 
the Archbisaop of York in “‘ The Times is 
of Saturday, 6th December, on the sub- 
ject of the enclave of greater Jerusalem, 
I think they would find summarised what 
I am about to say. 


I wish to make three short quotations 
to bring into perspective what I want to 
put before the House. These quotations 
relate to the boundaries or the proposed 
boundaries of the enclave. The first is by 
the Palestine Royal Commission of 1937. 
They said: 

‘© An enclave should be demarcated ex- 
tending from a point north of Jerusalem to a 
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point south of Bethlehem, and access to the 
sea should be provided by a corridor extend- 
ing to the north of the main road and to the 
south of the railway, including the towns of 
Lydda and Ramle and terminating at Jaffa.’’ 


That is at page 381 of the Report. 


The second quotation is from the 
partition Commission. of 1938 who 


‘* (7) moved the northern boundary to the 
north of Ramallah to include landing ground 
for aircraft at Qalandiya and the road from 
Ramallah to Latrun regarded as an essential 
military line of communication for the defence 
of the Enclave.’’ 


and 

‘* (2) Widened the corridor between Jeru- 
salem and Jaffa, and more particularly between 
Jaffa and the Jewish State because the Com- 
mission felt that with the over-riding neces- 
sity of keeping Jerusalem and Bethlehem in- 
violate and of ensuring free and safe access 
to them for all the world—’’ 


and these words are very important— 
‘the necessity of protecting the Holy Places 
must over-ride the needs of the Jewish State, 
and if the Mandatory were to be entrusted 
with the protection of the Holy Places it was 
essential that the Enclave should have 
boundaries capable of being defended.’’ 

The third short quotation comes from 
the majority plan of the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine accepted 
by the United Nations Assembly: 

‘‘The city of Jerusalem shall include within 
its borders the present municipality of Jeru- 
salem, plus the surrounding villages and 
towns, the mcst eastern of which is Abu Dis, 
the most southern Bethlehem, the most western 
Ain Karim, the most northern Shu’ fat.” 
That is the geographical outline I wish 
to give. 

Now we come to the administration. 
The Royal Commission of 1937 said this : 

‘©The Royal Commission regards the Man- 
date of a Jerusalem enclave as a sacred trust 
of civilisation— ”’ 

That is why I am pleading that if Pales- 
tine is to be partitioned, there should be 
this international enclave of the Holy 
Places. The Report of the Commission 
goes on to say: 

‘«__a trust on behalf not merely of the peoples 
of Palestine but of multitudes of other lands 
to whom Jerusalem and Bethlehem, one or 
both, are Holy Places, and all the inhabitants 


of the enclave should stand on an equal foot- 
ing.’ 


It then says: 


“The U.N.O. majority plan envisages,the . 


administration of the City of Jerusalem as 
placed under the international trusteeship 
system by means of a trusteeship agreement 
designating the United Nations as the adminis- 
trative authority. The Governor of Jeru- 
salem '’— 
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this, again, is a very important point— 
“is to be appointed by the’ trusteeship coun- 
cil of the United Nations. He will be neither 
Arab nor Jew, nor a citizen of the Palestine 
State, nor at the time of his appointment a 
resident in Jerusalem. The protection of the 
Holy Places, religious buildings and sites in 
the City of Jerusalem is to be entrusted to a 
special police force, the members of which 
shall be recruited outside Palestine and shall 
be neither Jew nor Arab.” 


There now comes a big “‘ but” to 
which I would respectfully draw the atten- 
tion of the Foreign Secretary. There has 
been a plea for the inclusion of the Jewish 
part of Jerusalem in the Jewish State. 
This plea was brought to the attention of 
the Partition Commission and dealt with 
by them fully in Chapter 9 of their Re- 
port. They made it clear that political 
and religious objections to such a plan 
were €ven more insuperable than the 
actual administrative difficulties. Accord- 
ing to the letter written by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to which I have referred, 
this plea has now been revived, and 
representatives of the Jewish Agency are 
claiming that only the ancient City of 
Jerusalem should be under international 
control. . As the Archbishop points out 
in his letter, not only would this mean 
that a large number of long-established 
Christian churches, schools, hospitals and 
institutions would be within the Jewish 
State, but for the sake of the ‘‘ peace of 
Jerusalem ’’ and the security of the Holy 
Places, it is vital that the Holy. City and 
its immediate neighbourhood should be 
under international control. 


There is a further important point 
which applies to all the monotheistic re- 
ligions. It is not only Christian opinion 
which is to be considered in this matter. 
As was pointed out in Chapter 9 of the 
Palestine Partition Commission Report, 
Jerusalem is sacred to Moslems as well as 
Jews and Christians. The whole idea of 
limiting the territory under international 
contro] to the old city is fantastic. It 
would be impossible to administer the 
trust under such conditions. There seems 
to be a danger that the need to emphasise 
the sacred nature of the Jerusalem en- 
Clave, as apart from a mere neutral terri- 
tory or a museum piece, may be lost 
sight of. It is not only a matter of 
guardianship of the specified places in 
the Royal Commission’s Report, but the 
establishment of a permanent Holy Place 
for the adherents of the three great mono- 
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theistic faiths throughout the world, be- 
cause Jerusalem as a Holy City is as 
important to religious-minded Jews as to 
religious-minded Moslems and Christians, 
and the increasing commercialisation of 
the Holy City strikes at the heart of our 
hope to form a Jerusalem from which 
the word of God may go forth yet again 
to an exhausted and dying world. 


One of the methods I would suggest 
of implementing what I have tried to ex- 
plain, is this. One great deterrent to 
crime in the Holy City might be if it 
was known that the punishment for any 
deliberate act of violence would be 
banishment for life from the Holy City, as 
the person who committed that deliberate 
act of violence would be unworthy to 
live within its precincts. Here is a 
chance to provide some centre for heal- 
ing and possibly reconstruction and re- 
vival of religious thought, not only in 
the Ge Land itself but throughout the 
world. | 


I wish to refer to the speech of my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Daventry (Mr. Manningham-Buller) who, 
I am sorry, is not in his place, because 
his speech was one of those which went 
to the heart of this trouble and impend- 
ing catastrophe in Palestine. He referred 
to the events of 2,000 years ago and ex- 
pressed the hope that we should hear for 
ever over the wireless the bells of 
Bethlehem at Christmas. I want to pay 
a personal tribute to the hon. and learned 
Member because I think his remarks were 
influenced by his dear old father who was 
a respected and loved Member of this 
House. “‘ The Times ”’ in its leader this 
morning refers to the danger of turning 
the Holy City into a cockpit. I believe 
it will be a cockpit, because these days 
have been foretold. 


There are chaotic and anarchic con- 
ditions all over the world, and it is 
possible that the battle between good and 
evil will be fought out in the cockpit of 
Jerusalem. It will be holy war. My 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
the Isle of Ely (Major Legge-Bourke), 
whose speech was a major contribution to 
this Debate, said that the question was 
much bigger than Palestine, and that the 
seeds of the next world war of power 
politics were being sown. The conditions 
in Palestine in the coming months may 
easily and, I think, will provide a 
harvest for the atheistic and materialistic 
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Soviet Communist propaganda which is 
threatening to engulf the world. 


I would make one final appeal to the 
Foreign Secretary and the Colonial 
Secretary: Do let us try to keep 
Jerusalem and the surrounding country 
with a corridor to Jaffa and the sea. Let 
us try and keep those places free from 
desecration. History is repeating itself. 

“When Pilate saw that he could prevail 
nothing, but that rather a tumult was made, 
he took water, and washed his hands before 
the multitudes, saying, I am innocent of the 
blood of this just person: see ye to it. Then 
answered all the people, and said, His blood 
be on us, and on our children.”’ 


It looks to me as if that saying is about 
to be fulfilled. 


12.39 p.m. 
Major Vernon (Dulwich): For the first 


time since I have been in this House I 
have found some measure of agreement 
with what the hon. Member for Orpington 
(Sir W. Smithers) has said. I think his 
last phrase was most peculiarly apt, that 
in the rapid retreat from Palestine which 
has been advocated by hon. Members 
yesterday and today, there is a parallel 
with the Biblical reference of washing our 
hands and keeping ourselves free and 
clear of this trouble. The other feature 
of his speech with which I agree was that 
he was putting international loyalty 
superior to local and national loyalty and 
even superior to religious loyalty, and in 
that I agree with him. 


Sir W. Smithers: I do not want to be 
misunderstood. I do not want to put 
international loyalty against -national 
loyalty. As things are at present we 
cannot help ourselves. What I was 
appealing for was international control 
over the Jerusalem enclave. 


Major Vernon: I am sorry the hon. 
Member did not agree with me when I 
was trying to agree with him, but we will 
leave the matter there. 


It was rather the procedure mentioned 
by the hon. and gallant Member for Ayr 
Burghs (Sir T. Moore) which encouraged 
me to intervene. He said it was a very 
well known military fact that armies are 
often beaten when they fight peoples. 
Armies are designed to fight similarly 
armed other armies. There are many 
examples in history—the Irish was one— 
where the tank and the artillery were no 
match for a united people, and that has 
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been our trouble in Palestine. There have 
been shops set alight, disturbances and 
troubles here and there, and tanks have 
rumbled into the streets and the whole. . 
military machine has been set in motion. 
It was just fantastic; they could not get 
at the seat of the trouble because they 
were not the right apparatus to deal with 
that kind of disturbance. That is one of 
the simple facts of the case. 


The hon. Member for Ayr Burghs and 
many other Members have advocated a 
very rapid retreat from Palestine. The 
Colonial Secretary said it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to get out of 
Palestine as quickly as possibie and that 
is a military decision. If you have 
to shift so many hundred men, so many 
tons of stores, and you have certain roads, 
vehicles and ships available, the whole 
process is one of arithmetic and it is an 
arithmetical problem which is connected 
with this operation. I understood from 
what the Colonial Secretary said that that 
was the problem. It is not a political 
problem of getting out as quickly as we 
can because no one can see the political 
future very far ahead, and for Members 
to urge us to get out quicker than is 
possible is to assume things. You must 
expect to have things like roads being 
blocked and your timetable out of order 
in these areas, and I do not understand 
what is in Members’ minds in trying to 
speed up this operation. 


In these difficulties which face us—and 
1 would be the last to belittle them— 
there are two methods of approach. One 
is to steer the way through intermediate 
obstacles. Another method is to look far 
ahead and pick out something to steer for, 
find an intermediate point and approach 
from that way. What is our ultimate 
objective? Reading the speeches oi 
Parliamentary spokesmen all over the 
world, we find them saying that world 
government is the end they have in mind; 
they even say that from. the backward 
area of the United States Senate. The 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer have ali 
said that our object is world government. 
How are we going to achieve it? We 
must always keep our ultimate object in 
mind as we try to solve the intermediate 
problem. The United Nations is the 
intermediate step. , 


Are these measures we are discussing 
today likely to strengthen the United 
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Nations or weaken it? Our ultimate 
object must be to strengthen the United 
Nations, as of supreme importance, and 
to accept decisions loyally and carry them 
out is a reasonable thing to do. How are 
we going to do our share in carrying out 
the decisions of the United Nations? We 
certainly have responsibility for doing our 
share. Was it not Britain who took a 
leading part in establishing the League of 
Nations? Was it not among the British 
populace that the League of Nations 
Union was founded, and has not that 
Union been the largest voluntary society 
we have ever had? All through the period 
between the two wars there was tremen- 
dous loyalty to the League of Nations 
among the ordinary people of Britain, 
and in these days loyalty to the United 
Nations among the ordinary folk is 
stronger than it is among Governments. 
Governments have a vested interest in 
national sovereignty, and it is the people 
who are looking beyond national 
sovereignty. We are told by some people 
that the Foreign Office are somewhat 
cynical about the United Nations. It may 
be so—I do not have the inside informa- 
tion that so many of our friends seem to 
have—but, judging by the result, one 
detects less enthusiasm among the people 
in authoritative positions than among the 
general populace. 


Coming nearer home, it may be that 
Governments will not support the United 
Nations sufficiently to establish it. If that 
is so, what is going to be done about it? 
There is a move springing up spon- 
taneously in many parts of the world to 
by-pass the United Nations altogether and 
go at one step to world government. It is 
a move which will grow if the Govern- 
ments disappoint us in the support they 
are giving to the United Nations. Com- 
ing again to our immediate problems. 
There is a danger of disorder in Pales- 
tine. How is it going to be put down? 
Will it be checked by some tanks and 
some heavy weapons or will it be 
checked by a force appropriate to the 
job? What force would be appropriate 
to the job? Clearly, one beyond sus- 
picion and the one which is not 
partisan. 


There has been a tendency to pour 
scorn on the small nations comprising 
a commission in Palestine, but I think 
that is wrong. If they have an im- 
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partial approach they stand a chance 
of getting the trust of the people, and 
it is that impartiality in the force which 
is needed to implement partition; that 
is our only hope. Members have said 
that we should not send our troops into 
Palestine and into danger. Toops have’ 
always been sent into danger. That was 
so in the old imperialistic days when ex- 
peditions were sent on projects we did not 
like at all, but we did not grumble a great 
deal. I am not proposing that our troops 
should be sent to Palestine, but I do sa 
that here is a magnificent job of work and 
it is one of the most heroic enterprises we 
could have had—to go into the disturbed 
country with no ulterior object but to 
restore order. 


I am certain that there are plenty of 
fellows in the world who would volunteer 
for that difficult job ‘because they think 
it is a right and honourable thing to do. 
There would be no difficulty in getting 
recruits for a real United Nations force 
to check disturbances in that part of the 
country. When it comes to the defence 
of frontiers, as Members have said, it 
might be that a United Nations contin- 
gent could deal with that. It is possible 
that they could have contingents attached 
from regular armies and they could each 
take a section of the frontier to prevent 
atmies and warlike expeditions crossing in 
either direction. Clearly, however, that 
is an international job and not a national . 
one, and I hope the Foreign Secretary 
will give us some support and encourage- 
ment for this idea, that we shall see this 
plan for a United Nations force encouraged 
and that Britain will play her part in 
support of that line of action. 


12.49 p.m. 

Mr. Dodds-Parker (Banbury): I am 
sure the House will agree in general with 
the hon. and gallant Member for Dulwich 
(Major Vernon) in his suggestion that 
some sort of federal authority would have 
Satisfied many in this House—possibly 
a majority—rather than the present posi- 
tion where we see Palestine cut in half, 
and I am very glad he has taken this 
opportunity once more to mention the 
project of world government. How far 
ahead in the future it may be we do not 
know, but many people see it as the 
ultimate solution to many of our prob- 
Jems. I am not sure whether I agree 
with the statement that an international 
force would have an appeal to the right 
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sort of idealists to go into the disturbed 
area in order to restore peace. I am 
afraid that in a force of that sort the 
roughneck who might go in might in- 
crease, rather than decrease, the difficul- 
ties of the disturbed area. I should like 
to feel that the hon. Member is right, and 
that it would attract idealists to go there 
to hold the pass during the critical period 
ahead. 

I want as strongly as I can to support 
the plea made yesterday by the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Stokes), that 
His Majesty’s Government should use 
their influence with the Arab States to 
localise this problem. No other hon. 
Member has stressed the importance of 
this as clearly as did the hon. Member 
for Ipswich. It is most important that 
the trouble in Palestine should not spread 
to the neighbouring Arab States. All of 
us who, like myself, have been sym- 
pathetic with the Arabs have found 
among them a genuine fear of what might 
happen if a Jewish State were set up in 
Palestine. There has also been a fear that 
reprisals might be taken against the un- 
fortunate Jews in those countries, many 
of whom were born there and have lived 
there all their lives, whose ancestors 
settled there centuries ago. It would 
be a great disaster if the Arab States 
sought to take it out of those Jews. I 
support the plea of the hon. Member for 
Ipswich that we should do all in our 
power to appeal to the Arab States not 
to take it out of those Jews who have 
been there so long. 

Equally we must appeal to the Zionists 
to restrain those hotheads among them 
who are appealing to forces inside and 
outside Palestine not to regard this present 
settlement as permanent. On page 8 of the 
‘* Manchester Guardian ’’ today there is a 
statement by fhe Hebrew Legion that this 
settlement should not be regarded as final, 
and they state that they aim at the whole 
of Palestine and not just the awkward, 
truncated part allotted to them under 
partition. If such ambitions are to be 
stirred up on the one side, I must take 
the opportunity of warning those Zionists 
that there will be reprisals and that repri- 
sals can be taken against those unfortunate 
Jews, as the hon. Member for Ipswich 
pointed out, who are amongst the Arabs 
in such numbers and have nothing to do 
with the present quarrel. 

Mr. Mikardo: I am sure everyone would 
wish to associate himself with the appeal 
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that the hon. Gentleman is making to 
the Arab countries with regard to their 
behaviour to the Jews within their 
boundaries, but I think we should not 
blind our eyes to the fact—and I am sure 
the hon. Gentleman will agree—that the 
only anti-Jewish pogrom which has so far 
taken place in an Arab country has taken 
place in a British Colony. 


Mr. Dodds-Parker: I quite agree, and 
it is most unfortunate that that should 
have taken place; but I am warning the 
Zionists that there is a very genuine fear, 
which has existed for a long time, that 
the Zionist claim is not to be limited +o 
Palestine—that they may prepare a move- 
ment on the lines of the Volkdeutsche 
movement when Hitler came to power, 
and which stirred up German minorities 
living in countries across the world from 
Patagonia to the Volga. There is a fear 
there might be a movement which would 
suggest that because, say, . there are 
100,000 Jews in Baghdad, the Jews had a 
claim on that city and to other regions 
outside the present boundaries of 
Palestine. We heard an hon. Member say 
yesterday that Transjordan is part of 
Palestine, and so the claim has already 
gone forth for land outside the boundaries 
of Palestine as they are today. I ask 
the Foreign Secretary to bring all 
his influence to bear with the Arab States, 
who can be such good friends to this 
country, and have been hitherto, to see 
that they do all that is possible to limit 
this trouble to the boundaries of Palestine. 

I do not feel that there is very much 
use at this moment in going over the 
Balfour Declaration and the history of the 
time since it was made. What we have to 
do now is to try to make the best of the 
situation that will face us in the future, 
particularly the situation during the next 
few months. I am one of those who be- 
lieve that now the decision has been 
taken that we are to get out of Palestine, 
we should get out as soon as we possibly 
can. I am certain that the military 
authorities will do their very best to im- 
plement the decision. Having had a 
certain amount to do with them, I think 
they tend to go rather too slow than too 
fast. However, we know that there is a 
large amount of stores in Palestine, and 
that it will take some time to shift them. 
If we can move out faster, especially 
from the disturbed areas, so much the 
better. The Foreign Secretary was good 
enough to make clear last night that 15th 
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[Mr. Dodds-Parker. ] 
May is the latest date. It will be gener- 
ally agreed by the greatest number in 
this country and in Palestine that the 
sooner we move out the better, and I 
would join my voice to the plea that has 
been made for a speedy withdrawal. 


There are one or two points I should 
like to put to the Foreign Secretary. Our 
intention must now be to maintain as far 
as possible the goodwill of the future Arab 
and Jewish States in Palestine. |The 
Government have said that they would 
not enforce partition on the Jews and 
Arabs if the Jews and Arabs were unwill- 
ing to accept it. If that is so, will the 
Foreign Secretary give an assurance that 
no advantage will be given to either side 
during our withdrawal? The operation of 
evacuation is going to be extremely diffi- 
cult. I do not expect him now to go 
into details as to how he will carry out 
such an intention, but if he can give a 
general assurance that the withdrawal will 
be on such lines that no advantage will 
be given to one side as against the other, 
I think it would meet with general 
approval] in this House and outside. It 
will be a very difficult thing to do in 
practice. There is a danger that in the 
future we shall be charged with having 
so withdrawn that we left one party 
armed and another defenceless to be 
slaughtered. If we can be given some such 
assurance as that for which I now ask 
from the Foreign Secretary—that no un- 
fair advantage will be given to either side 
by our withdrawal—it will do much to 
set at rest certain fears that exist outside 
the House. 


The next point I put to the right hon. 
Gentleman is that of the position of the 
Arab Legion in Transjordan. It is in a 
difficult position. It is officered by 
British officers, whose loyalty, of course, 
is not in question. JI ask him to see that 
there shall never be any strain put upon 
their loyalty, either on the one side to 
Britain, or on the other side to the King 
of Transjordan, whom they are at present 
serving. 


The next point is rather a matter for 
the United Nations Organisation than for 
His Majesty’s Government, but I should 
like to know what the attitude of the 
Government would be if there were an 
invasion of Palestine. What, for instance, 
would be their attitude if troops from 
other Arab States moved into the Arab 
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State of Palestine? There would, of 
course, be a strong hostile reaction in the 
Jewish State of Palestine. We should 
make clear to both sides that any infrac- 


tion of the States of Palestine as set up 


by the United Nations Organisation would 
be a matter to go before the Security 
Council, and would be tantamount to war. 
If that is made clear to both sides, it will 
clarify the situation and, no doubt, will 
do much to ease it. 


Will the Foreign Secretary bring all his 
influence to bear on the United Nations 
Organisation to see whether it is not pos- 
sible, even at this late stage, to do some- 
thing about Jaffa? It may be regarded 
as a comparatively small point in the 
circumstances, but it is one of signifi- 
cance to the Arab world, and the Arabs 
want to retain Jaffa if it is at all possible. 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman, there- 
fore, to use his influence to see that Jaffa 
is retained in the Arab part of Palestine. 


All of us in this House wish to retain 
the friendship of both sides in the troubled 
years ahead. Such friendship will depend 
very much on what we do in the next 
few months, and I would once again 
urge the Foreign Secretary to make 
clear what our intentions are and 
the way in which our Forces are 
to be withdrawn, and to see that they 
are withdrawn as soon as_ possible. 


I.0 p.m. : 

Dr. Santo Jeger (St. Pancras, South- 
East): I want to speak today as one who 
has never subscribed to the Zionist point 
of view, because I have never been able 
to define for myself the exact nature of 
the word ‘‘ Jew.’’ We are told that the 
Jews are a religious community; yet there 
are many Jews who do not hold the 
Jewish religion—or at least the orthodox 
side of it—to any extent; also, there are 
many Jews who do not regard themselves 
as Jews at all, who have broken com- 
pletely with the faith of their forefathers, 
have intermingled and intermarried with 
people who are not Jews, have taken their 
place innon-Jewish communities, and have 
completely cut themselves off from any 
kind of connection with Jews. 


Some people claim that the Jews are a 
race. I have already referred to a num- 
ber of Jews who have intermarried, and 
I am quite sure that there is no people 
which has intermarried more. They have 
a larger percentage of intermarriage than 
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any other peoples, because they have 
been scattered all over the world and 
married wherever they have lived or 
passed. If we cannot regard the Jews 
as a religious or a racial group, can we 
treat them as a national group? That is 
a little difficult when one remembers that 
there are British Jews, Russian Jews, 
German Jews, and Jews in every country 
of the world. It is very difficult to con- 
ceive that these various national groups 
could meet together in one small country 
—Palestine. 


Palestine 


On the political aspect of the Jewish 
people, we have been told that Jews, as 
one group, have exerted a great deal of 
pressure on the decision of the United 
Nations. In this country we have had 
Jews in the Labour Party, in the Liberal 
Party, and, I believe, there was one Jew 
who attained the leadership of the Tory 
Party. They have never been confined to 
one political group in this country, and it 
is sheer nonsense to talk about the Jews 
in America forming one group which has 
applied political pressure, when, as we 
know, there are Jews in every section of 
American life. They are in the trade union 
movement, in the Labour movement, in 
the Democratic Party, in the Republican 
Party; they are Communists and they are 
capitalists; they are scattered throughout 
the whole of the American people in one 
way or another, as they are scattered and 
divided throughout the different sections 
of the British people. Therefore, it is 
impossible to regard Jews anywhere as 
being of cne nature. 


Historically, this question might have 
been solved no later than 1920, from which 
period I think the rise of some sort of 
consciousness of Arab nationalism dates. 
At that time the question might have been 
settled without very much strife, and 
certainly without all the trouble that has 
happened since. Whatever decision the 
United Nations had come to on this 
matter, there would have been trouble; 
there is no question about that. All the 
solutions which have been put forward 
would have led to trouble of cone kind or 
another. Therefore, up to now the 
attitude of the Foreign Secretary has been 
a perfectly correct one. The hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Mr. Philips Price) 
gave us a great deal of secret history for 
which he could not, or would not, 
produce any kind of verification, so I 
think we can dismiss that as of no 
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account. If, and when, his evidence does 
arrive we can consider it, but until that 
time we cannot. I, for one, refuse to con- 
sider it—— 


Mr. Philips Price rose—— 
Dr. Jeger: And I refuse to give way. 
Hon. Members: Oh! 


Mr. Price: Surely, the hon. Membe- 
will permit me a short reply? Would he 
read the reports of the discussions which 
are to be found in the Library of this 
House? He will get all he wants there. 


Dr. Jeger: If the hon. Member has the 
evidence it is a great pity he did not pro- 
duce it before, when he was categorically 
challenged on the Floor of the House a 
few minutes ago, and when he refused 
to state the source of his information. 


Mr, Price: Not the source. 


Mr, Mikardo: He suggested it might be 
out of Order. | 


Dr. Jeger: If he suggests that to refer 
to documents in the Library of this House 
is out of Order, I think he is wrong. 


Mr, Price: It was a certain person, or 
two persons, to whom [I said I could not 
refer in this House. The other material 
is in the Library. 


Dr. Jeger: The hon. Member could have 
referred to the documents, but he just 
did not want to; he declined to do so, 
preferring to make a sort of super-mystery 
of the whole thing. 


The hon. and gallant Member for the 
Isle of Ely (Major Legge-Bourke)— 
whom I am sorry to say is not here— 
spoke of the great natural wealth of Pales- 
tine, saying that there were all sorts of 
things under the surface. He talked 
about gold under the Dead Sea, but he 
did not mention uranium, although I 
am pretty sure there is uranium in 
Palestine. The hon. and gallant Member 
seemed to regard the attitude of every- 
body, Jews included, towards Palestine 
as being another great hush-hush mystery. 
He seemed to suggest that there was a 
great conspiracy to keep everything in 
the dark. The only thing lacking in his 
great mystery story was the old exploded 
Protocol of the Elders of Zion, which to 
my great surprise has not yet been intro- 
duced in this Debate. | 
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[Dr. Jeger. | 
We have had a series of outrageous 
attacks upon the decision of the United 
Nations. When we go to law and put a 
*case before a legal court, we have to 
accept the decision of the court whether 
it be in our favour or against us, and 
it is hardly in accord with the tradition 
of British Conservative policy to counter 
a decision which, for the moment, hap- 
pens to be against us. We ought to 
accept the decisions which are made, be- 
cause we are part of the United Nations 
organisation; we subscribe to it, and we 
helped to create it; we helped to create 
the Charter, and we ought to accept any 
decision at which that organisation 
arrives, especially when we have submit- 
ted the question to them for their 
decision. : 


Mr. Manningham-Buller (Daventry): 
Does the hon. Member suggest that my 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Bristol (Mr. Stanley) or myself suggested 
for one moment that we should not accept 
the decision of the United Nations? 


Dr. Jeger: No, I was not referring to 
the hon. and learned Member for Daventry 
(Mr, Manningham-Buller) or to his right 
hon. Friend, but there are hon. Members 
opposite, as well as on this side of the 
House, who are not exempt from my casti- 
gation. If we appeal to Caesar we must 
accept Caesar’s verdict. We have 
appealed to Caesar, and we have had 
the verdict. 


I see a number of dangers in the present 
situation. I have already indicated that 
I do not accept, and never have accepted 
up to now, the nationalistic solution of 
this problem. There is danger, first of 
all, of inter-Arab struggle. Those who 
speak for Transjordan have proclaimed 
that they are not in complete sympathy 
with the attitude of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee, and they have not contributed to 
some of the discussions which that Com- 
mittee has just had. It is possible that 
the rulers of Transjordan are considering 
whether they will incorporate the dis- 
tricts of Palestine which are now to be 
given to the Arabs, as distinct from the 
districts given to the Jews. Then we have 
the Jewish-Arab struggle—although it is 
significant that in the country districts, 
where there are Jewish argicultural settle- 
ments, there has been no fighting; the 
Arabs who live and work there, for and 
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with the Jews in those settlements, have 
not tried any violence, because their 
standard of life is very much higher than 
it was in the days before the Jewish settle- 
ments were built. 


The Jews themselves differ in all sorts 
of ways, and I think that their biggest 
differences are probably the religious 
differences. There are orthodox and un- 
orthodox Jews, and these two groups are 
already talking of their differences—as we 
see from Zionist publications. I feel that 
that is a great danger to the future life 
of Palestine. If my words carry any 
weight at all I would beg of them not to 
accentuate these differences; if my words 
carry any weight with the Arabs I would 
beg of them, also, to accept the decision 
of the United Nations without any further 
violence. 


I have become convinced that this solu- 
tion is the only one possible at this time, 
because of what has been happening, and 
has happened, to the displaced and 
murdered Jews of. Europe. Millions of 
people were scattered throughout Europe, 
some of whom were orthodox Jews and 
others not, as they thought, Jews at all. 
Between the two there were various gradu- 
ations of feeling and opinion. The whole 
lot have been swept away. Many have 
been murdered. Hitler made the decision 
as to whether to call them Jews or not, 
and of the survivors there are a few 
hundred thousand who are living per- 
manently in concentration camps which, 
I am sorry to say, have been perpetuated 
in one form or another since the end of 
the war. We do not want hundreds of 
thousands of people living permanently 
in camps with their families, and with 
their children being brought up in them 
That is not the sort of life for these once 
highly civilised people. 


What are we to do with these people? 
The Foreign Secretary has said that the 
various nations ought to come to an agree- 
ment each to take a quota, but agreement 
has not been reached. We may suggest 
that they should go to a Palestine which 
is not a Jewish Palestine, but if we do 
that we come up against Arab opposition. 
The Arabs will not have Jewish immigra- 
tion. If these people are not to be ex- 
terminated which, I suppose, is an 
alternative solution, which no one has yet 


“suggested, the only other solution is that 


they should go among their own people, 
where they will be accepted, housed, fed, 
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and clothed, and where they will be pro- 
tected by a certain amount of national 
sovereignty. I think that a portion of 
Palestine should be Jewish under Jewish 
control, so that these people should have 
a home to which they can go. 

There has been a good deal of talk 
about Jewish immigration, but no one has 
mentioned in this Debate Arab illegal 
immigration. It is possible for Arabs to 
cross the Jordan from Trans-Jordan into 
Palestine as and when they wish, without 
let or hindrance. I understand that they 
often do that when extra help is needed 
during harvest time. The Arab popula- 
tion of Palestine can rise or fall freely, but 
it does not fall. It grows continuously, 
and no one questions the Arab illegal 
immigration. That is a distinction between 
the two peoples which, I think, ought not 
to have been made. I would have liked 
those Members of the House who have 
put the Arab point of view to have told 
us a little more about the Arab war effort, 
about which we have heard nothing so 
far. We have not been told that the 
Arabs staged a revolt against us, that the 
Grand Mufti, who is Chairman of the Arab 
Higher Committee, actually broadcast 
Nazi propaganda from Berlin during the 
war. That sort of consideration ought to 
have a place in the minds of those who 
have been advocating the pro-Arab posi- 
tion in this Debate. 


British Governments of the past, and 
the present, have, I believe, a very great 
record of achievement in Palestine. After 
all, it was a British Government which 
originally worked out the Mandate, and 
made it possible for any kind cf immi- 
gration to take place into Palestine. I 
hope that those who control Jewish 
opinion and Jewish policy at present will 
remember that they owe a great deal to 
the British Government. It is true that 
we have certain interests in Palestine. It 
‘3 no secret, of course, that the oil pipe- 
lines terminate there and that we have 
certain strategical interests in the Middle 
East. These things which are of common 
interest to ourselves and the Jews who 
will have to rule that part of Palestine in 
the future, plus the democratic ideals 
which are common to us both, make an 
association between Jewish Palestine and 
Great Britain absolutely necessary in the 
future. I hope, therefore, that when pre- 
sent passions have died down, when there 
has been a settling down of the semi- 
explosive elements, favourable considera- 
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tion will be given to the idea of Palestine 
becoming a British Dominion. I would 
commend that idea to the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and I hope he will bring it before 
the proper quarters. 


But whether Members are pro-Arab, 
pro-Jew, or neutral, what matters, in the 
long run is that Arab and Jew must learn 
to live together in peaceful harmony and 
without any kind of trouble. In this 
country it has been shown that people 
of diverse races and origins can live 
together without murdering one another. 
That has been shown in New Zealand, in 
Canada, and in Belgium—where the 
Flemings and the Walloons live together. 
This idea of all people of differing origins, 
although related, living together in har- 
mony is not a new idea in the history 
of the world. I hope that, once more, 
we shall be able to see Jews and Arabs 
living together in an economic and poli- 
tical relationship that is harmonious and 
just. There is no reason why in an econo- 
mically federated Palestine, Arabs should 
not be part of their Greater. Arab Federa- 
tion, while the Jewish part of Palestine 
should not be a British Dmonion, living 
in harmony within the British Common- 
wealth. 


1.18 p.m. 

Mr. Gammans (Hornsey): I found it a 
little difficult to follow the argument of 
the hon. Member for South-East St. Pan- 
cras (Dr. Jeger). He started by saying 
that this problem could have been settled 
in 1920, which was only another way of 
saying that it is easy to settle a prob- 
lem before it becomes a problem. In 
1920, there were fewer than 100,000 Jews 
in Palestine and the problem of active 
Zionism had not become acute. The Jews 


at that time had not suffered the appal- — 


ling horrors of Hitler’s persecution; 
they had not the same urge to leave 
Europe behind, as they have today. 


Dr. Jeger: The hon. Member has con- 
firmed my argument. At that time there 
was no persecution, the population of 
Palestine was extremely small, and the 
Arabs were not conscious of their historic 
destiny as an Arab federation. It would, 
therefore, have been easy to partition a 
country in which there were few Arabs 
and Jews. 


Mr. Gammans: That is another way of 
saying that it is easy to solve a problem 
before it has arisen. 
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Dr. Jeger: When it is a small prob- 
lem. 


Mr. Gammans: The hon. Member 
pointed out that many Jews wanted to 
leave Europe behind them. I would re- 
mind him that Palestine cannot solve, by 


itself, the problem of displaced Jewry. 


We cannot ask the Arabs to do what the 
rest of the world is not prepared to do— 
take a certain percentage of displaced per- 
sons in Europe, whether they are Jews 
or Gentiles. I do not want to enter into 
that controversy, nor into the general 
controversy which has been thoroughly 
aired on both sides of the House and 
within both political parties. I want to 
ask the Foreign Secretary four or five 
questions. I am sorry he is not here 
to answer them, but probably the 
Colonial Secretary can put them to him. 
I regard this moment as a sad and sorrow- 
ful occasion. We are being asked to en- 
dorse a course of action the repercussions 
of which nobody can predict. In the 
course of the next few months we may 
see civil war in the Near East which may 
not only devastate Palestine but may lead 
to persecution and butchery in every 
country in the Near East where there is 
a Jewish minority. From that situation 


may arise what the world so much fears, 
a third world war. 

Today, in contrast to the end of the 
first world war, there is a Power which 
is prepared to try to disturb the rehabili- 


tation of the stricken world, In every 
country, Russia is trying to further her 
own ends, and she believes that her in- 
fluence can best be extended by unrest 
and chaos. We may find that Russia, by 
one means or another, will try to fill 
the vacuum which we are leaving behind 
us. I would refer to a speech which 
was made by Mr. Henderson of the State 
Department in New York, in which he 
said: 

“The Middle East is a prize most tempting 
to an aggressive and ambitious great Power. 
Such a Power might be able, if in possession 
of strategic facilities and economic resources, 
to decide the destinies of at least three Con- 
tinents and to cast dark shadows over the 
whole world for many years to come.”’ 

I am sure that that feeling is in the 
minds of many hon. Members today when 
we contemplate what we regard as this 
inevitable course of action. We feel a 
sense of failure in our trusteeship. It is 
a new thing for the British to walk away 
from their responsibilities and for us to 
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wash our hands of what may happen when 
we go. It was not that sort. of action 
which made us a great Power and gave 
us a great influence in the world. We 
have failed; perhaps our failure was in- 
evitable, but we must all deplore it all 
the same. 

I am glad that hon. Members have 
made reference to the British record in 
Palestine, especially at a time when we 
have been abused by Jew and Arab alike 
and when there °has been so much 
deliberate misrepresentation in the United 
States of America about our motives. 
There never would have been a Palestine 
at all, or a Zionist cause to consider, if 
it had not been for the fact that Great 
Britain and the Empire poured out blood 
and treasure in the first world war. It was 
the troops of ourselves and the Dominions 
who liberated Palestine. What a sad 
commentary, when we think of those 
beautiful cemeteries on the hills of Pales- 
tine and the men whom we are leaving 
behind, to realise that it should all end 
in this sordid way. 

Let us, however, take some pride in 
our material achievements. The Jewish 
population has risen very substantially, 
the Arab population has doubled, and 
the import—export trade has multiplied 
itself anything from ro to 14 times. That 
is not a bad record of trusteeship in those 
25 years. Under our rule, we have built 
up roads, schools and education gene- 
rally of which we have every reason to 
be proud. 


Mr, Austin (Stretford): The hon. Mem- 
ber has just said that the Arab population 
had doubled. Would he enlighten the 
House with the actual figures? 


Mr. Gammans: I shall be delighted. 
The .Arab population was 589,000. It 
has gone up to 1,101,000. That is 
roughly double. Palestine did not enjoy 
those advantages of sound rule before we 
went there. It remains to be seen whether 
she will enjoy them when we have gone, 

I do not wish to discuss the rival claims 
of Jews and Arabs. I can see both points 
of view. I can understand why the Jew, 
after all he has suffered in Europe, should 
long for a homeland of his own. In these 
days of horror it is difficult to find words 
to describe what the Jew has suffered 
in Europe during the last ro or 15 years. 
No one who has been brought up upon 
the English Bible can fail to appreciate 
the emotional appeal of Palestine io the 
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Jew. I can understand, too, the point 
of view of the Arab, who regards Palestine 
as his home as well. The Arabs fear, 
rightly or wrongly, that the Jewish State 
may overgrow its present boundaries and 
may threaten the Arab way of life and 
culture. 


I do not blame the Government for the 
Palestine problem. [I do not blame them 
for the course of action which they feel 
compelled to take today. I realise the 
difficulty under which the Colonial Secre- 
tary has laboured in the past two years. 
I imagine that he would like to have had 
a settlement, and a Cabinet decision, 
much earlier than he got them. I do 
not know whether it would have been 
possible to get an amicable settlement two 
years ago. It is certainly true that as 
time has gone on it has been much more 
difficult to get any agreed settlement at 


all. I agree also that the right hon. . 


Gentleman has not been helped by some 
of the things said by his own supporters 
at the General Flection. I know 
American public opinion reasonably well. 
During these past two years some of the 
pledges which have been made, recklessly 
as 1 think, have done nothing but harm. 
They have excited Jews and given Arabs 
cause to fear, and they have made 
American public opinion believe that the 
Palestine problem was capable of easy 
solution. Those facts should be a warn- 
ing to us all that we should not take the 
temptation to make party politics out 
of international issues. 


I come to the questions which I would 
like to put. What did the Colonial Secre- 
tary mean by some phrases he used 
yesterday? He said: 

‘The Mandate will, therefore, be ter- 
minated some time in advance of the com- 
pletion of the withdrawal, and the date we 
have in mind, subject to negotiation with 
the United Nations Commission, is 15th May.” 
—[OFFICcIAL REPORT, r1th December, 1947; 
Vol. 445, Cc. 1219.] 


What does ‘‘ subject to negotiation with 
the United Nations Commission ’? mean? 
Does it mean that the Commission can, if 
necessary, make us stay longer or if they 
are not ready—and they do not show any 
sign of being half ready by that time— 
they can compel us to go on? Does it 
mean that, in those circumstances, W¢ 
shall wait after 15th May? I will give 
way if the right hon. Gentleman cares to 
answer the question. 
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Mr. Creech Jones: It is the desire of 
the British Government that the Mandate 
should, quite definitely, be surrendered 
by 15th May. The United Nations Com- 
mission has been appointed. While it will 
have a number of duties to perform be- 
fore it proceeds to Palestine, it will un- 
doubtedly wish to go to Palestine at a very 
early date. The British Government take 
the view that there should be only a short 
period before the termination of the Man- 
date when the United Nations Commission 
should arrive. It is a time schedule 
which has to be worked to. We have 
made it clear to the United Nations that, 
as far as the British Government are 
concerned, 15th May is the time-limit to 
which Mandate can last. So there is no 
ambiguity about it. We have to discuss 
the time schedule with the United Nations 
Commission, because they are charged, 
under the decision of the United Nations 
Assembly, as quickly as they can, to enter 
into their responsibilities in regard to 
Palestine. It is merely. a question of 
agreeing to a time-limit, and 15th May 
represents our furthest date. 


Mr. Gammans: It would have been 
better if the Colonial Secretary had made 
his statement yesterday on that point in 
other words, because I read this as being 


a date about which we were prepared to 


haggle. I gather from him that this is 
the final date, and that although we may 
go before, it is clear that we are not going 
to go at any time after 15th May. The 
second question, which I hope the Foreign 
Secretary will deal with, because it con- 
cerns him more than the Colonial Secre- 
tary, is how will this evacuation affect 
our whole balance of strategy in the Near 
East, and how will it affect what I would 
call ‘‘ the home economy ’”’ of these 
islands? The Foreign Secretary, in a 
Debate in this House on roth May this 
year, said that if our interests in the 
Middle East were lost to us 

“ the effect on the life of this country would 
be a considerable reduction in the standard 
of living. Other parts of the world would 
suffer too. The British interest in the Middle 
East contributes substantially not only to the 
prosperity of the people there, but also to 
the wage packets of the workers in this coun- 
try.”’—[OFFICIAL Report, t6th May, 19473 
Vol. 437, ¢. 1964.] 

We are clearing out of the Near East, 
and I think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should comment on his former speech 
made only eight months ago in this House. 
Docs he still believe that to be true? 
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Does it mean that we are going to suffer 
a loss in our standard of living, which 
heaven knows is low enough now? Does 
it mean this is something which will affect 
the working classes and all other classes 
of the community? If that is so, in fair- 
ness to the House and to the country, he 
should say so. 


What about strategy? We have cleared 
out of Egypt, and have given a sort of 
one-sided promise to evacuate the Canal 
Zone. Now we are leaving Palestine. 
Does this mean that we are virtually 
abandoning the Near East? How does 
this fit in with Imperial strategy, and 
have the other members of the Common- 
wealth been consulted, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, New Zealand and Australia, in 
tegard to this decision? Do they realise 
what the abandonment of the Near East 
may mean to them? Do they realise that 
from now on we may have to regard our 
lines of communication as permanently 
being via the Cape of Good Hope? We 
ought to be told about that, because this 
is more than a problem merely affecting 


‘the Colonial Office. 


The next question I wish to ask is in 
regard to security for British property in 
Palestine. A lot of people have invested 
money in Palestine because of the British 
Mandate. Are these people to be aban- 
doned? Suppose their property is 
destroyed, pillaged or burned, can they 
come to the Government and ask for 
any sort of redress? What about the oil 
interests? There is a lot of British money 
there. It is more than a question of the 
investment of British money, because this 
part of the world is one of the vital 
sources of oil supply to this country and 
to the Royal Navy. What is to happen 
about that, and have we made arrange- 
ments for its protection, or have we aban- 
doned that, too? If it has been abandoned, 
can the Government assure the House 
that adequate supplies of oil would be 
forthcoming from other sources? 


I wish to ask a question about immi- 
gration. The Colonial Secretary skated 
over that question a bit: thinly. “Between 
now and our handing over, what is to be 
our policy towards immigration? Sup- 
pose that a ship sets out for Marseilles 
tomorrow, shall we stop it, and if so, what 
about the people on board? Are they to 
be carted off to Cyprus? What if a dozen 
ships set off? Do we take them to 
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Cyprus, and then on 15th May let out 
all the people who are there? Tf that is 
to happen, there will be a great tempta- 
tion for Jews to build up a source of 
strength ready for actual warfare should 
it break out. It is that sort of Provocation 
which may lead the Arabs to take the 
sort of action we hope they will not take. 


Mr. Janner: Has the hon. Member read 
the recommendations of the United 
Nations Organisation? If not, I suggest 
that he does. It will satisfy him that 
facilities for immigration are Proposed by 
them. 


Mr. Gammans: That is not what | am 
arguing. I am not arguing about what 
happens after 15th May, when, if the 
Zionists charter the Queen Mary, it is no 
concern of ours. JI am concerned with 
what happens before that date. If ships 
set out, will they be stopped, and shall 

eae in Cyprus, or shall 
we dump the wretched people back in 
Germany? The Government must say 
what they are going to do, because this 
is the sort of tinder which may set the 
whole of the Near East alight. 


Someone has to say a little more than 
was said yesterday about these loyal civil 
servants of the Crown. Are they to be 
pensioned off if they have earned a pen- 
sion? I hope no one will get up and say 
that a special branch of the Ministry of 
Labour has. been set up to try to get these 
people jobs. That is all very well for a 
man who has spent 15 or 20 years of his 


' life abroad looking forward to a long and 


honest career under the Crown. It is not 
much good dumping him back here and 
trying to find him a job which will pro- 
vide him with nothing like the income he 
has been receiving. The Government have 
a special responsibility for these men, and 
Should see whether these People cannot 
continue their careers somewhere in the 
Civil Service at home or in the Colonial 
Empire. It will be a shabby and shame- 
ful act if we just bring them back, giving 
them either a gtatuity or some small pen- 
sion, and expecting the Ministry of Labour 
somehow or other to absorb them into 
employment. 


Mr. Creech Jones: I thought I made it 
clear that an indication of Government 
policy in this matter had already been 
announced, both in Palestine and in this 
country. We are as concerned as the hon. 
Member is in regard to the position of 
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the Services, and also, of course, in regard 
to the Colonial administrators. Very con- 
siderable discussion has already taken 
place, and it is hoped that I shall be 
in a position to make an announcement 
very shortly as to our final decision. Mean- 
while, I think their apprehensions have 
been removed.. We shall behave gen- 
erously, and I do not think anyone will 
have cause to complain that the Govern- 
ment have not behaved properly. 


Mr. Gammans: That is all very well, 
but we heard that about Burma and 
India. I do not want the Government 
to turn round and merely say that they 
will behave generously, but to come for- 
ward with something better than a plati- 
tude of that sort. Here we are at home 
taking on a large number of people in 
nationalised industries and in the Civil 
Service generally, and we have vacancies 
in the Colonial Service. I want to see 
those men being able to continue their 
service under the Crown, not merely being 
given a small pension and then handed 
over to the Ministry of Labour which is 
asked to do the best it can for them. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to say what he is going to do. We 
have to treat these men not merely with 
justice but with some generosity. 

Those are the five questions I wanted 
to ask, and the right hon. Gentleman has 
been good enough to answer two of them 
during my speech. I hope, however, that 
the Foreign Secretary will deal with the 
larger aspect of the statement he made 
about the standard of living of the people 
of this country being tied to our prestige 
and influence in the Near East and also 
to wider questions of Imperial strategy. 


Finally I would repeat what has been 
said by almost all hon. Members who 
have spoken, that, now this decision has 
been made, let there be no going back 
on it. I am quite sure that perhaps even 
up to this Debate there has been a feeling 
in the minds of some Jews and Arabs, 
and also the United States, that there was 
an element of bluff in what we were say- 
ing, that we did not intend to clear out, 
that we were prepared to hold the Man- 
date baby a bit longer. I hope that as 
a result of this Debate no misapprehen- 
sions on that point will exist any longer. 


1.42 p.m. 

Mr. H. Hynd (Hackney, Central): I 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
for South-East St. Pancras (Dr. Jeger) 
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as to the deplorable anti-British feeling 
that exists on both sides. I have recently 
come back from Palestine and have ex- 
perienced it there. It is indeed deplor- 
able, in view of the record of the Govern- 
ment in this matter, and in view of the 


settlement that has now been made, a 


settlement which I regard as the best 
solution in the light of all the circum- 
stances. Also I think it is a great pity 
that this settlement has met with so little 
enthusiasm on the part of the Arab 
representatives. After all, the Arabs are 
getting another state out of this. People 
talk all the time about the new Jewish 
State, but there is a new Arab State, and 
while they take up the attitude that they 
are being deprived of something, we must 
bear in mind that the last independent 
Arab State in that part of the world was 
in 63 B.C. and, up to the first world war, 
it was under Turkish domination 


Mr, Stokes: Oh, no. 


Mr. Hynd: At the time, at any rate, of 
the first world war. 


Mr. Stokes: Four hundred years ago. 


Mr. Hynd: Then they were liberated by 
British Forces. The whole of this Debate, 
quite rightly, seems to have resolved itself 
about what is to happen now in the transi- 
tion period and that, after all, is the vital 
issue. I regret that I have not heard 
anyone so far suggest that there will be 
direct consultation immediately between 
the Government and the two States con- 
cerned, It is essential that they should 
begin to discuss the details of the hand- 
ing over of power, and in that connection 
I must reinforce what has been said by 
several hon. Members, that the Govern- 
ment might just as well make up their 
minds now to recognise, on the one hand, 
the right and the power of the Arab autho- 
rities to maintain order in their part of 
the country, and of the Haganah to main- 
tain order in the Jewish part of the 
country. I am not at all attracted by the 
proposals for some kind of a new inter- 
national police force. It reminds me far 
too much of the Black and Tans. Why 
not use the force which everybody recog- 
nises exists already? In that connection, 
too, I think recognition of the Haganah 
might be valuable in controlling the 
extremist Jewish Forces in Palestine. 

When I was there the other week I was 
told that, while over go per cent. of the 
Jews were living in terror of the Irgun 
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and the Stern gang, Haganah could con- 
trol them quite easily if it had half a 
chance. When hon. Members talk about 
the Jews in Palestine being antagonistic 
to the British Forces, I think their tacit 
acquiescence in what has been going on 
has been the result of the terroristic 
methods used by those extremist forces. 
I suggest that we should recognise 
Haganah, recognise the right of the Arabs 
to maintain order also, and withdraw the 
British members of the Palestine Police 
Force to the Jerusalem area, the new area 
that is to be under international control. 


The hon. and gallant Member for Ayr 
Burghs (Sir T. Moore) tried to draw an 
unfortunate parallel between the situation 
in Ireland in 1920 and the situation in 
Palestine today. Dangerous and wrong 
deductions might be drawn from such a 
parallel, for the situation is not the same 
at all. In Ireland it was a question of 
that country being part of the United 
Kingdom, and there was a big split 
amongst the Irishmen themselves as to 
what should be done. In Palestine we 
are there primarily under a Mandate from 
the League of Nations, with the responsi- 
bility of some day putting Palestine on its 
own feet. I will not follow that any fur- 
ther except to point out that it is quite 
wrong to base any deductions on such a 
comparison, ‘ 

One point which has not been followed 
up as it might have been, is the possibility 
expressed in the Press of recruitment for 
the Forces of either side from this country. 
Would the Foreign Secretary tell us 
whether the conditions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act will be applied in this 
case, and whether steps will be taken to 
prevent recruitment in this country for 
either the Jewish or Arab forces? “Also, 
will my right hon. Friend take the oppor- 
tunity to say whether it is true, as re- 
Ported in the Press, that the Transjordan 
Frontier Defence Force took part in a 
certain incident in Palestine yesterday? 
If that is the case, or if there were any 
suspicion of that happening in the future, 
I suggest that the Transjordan Force 
should be withdrawn immediately beyond 
the frontier of Transjordan. 

My hon. Friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean (Mr. Philips Price) - re- 
marked on the necessity for keeping illegal 
immigrants out of Palestine, and asked 
who will keep them out when the new 
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State is sei up. He need not worry about 
tha:. Whatever we may feel about our 
ewish friends, we never say that they 
are not businessmen and realists, and I 
feel that when the new Jewish State is 
set up, restrictions on immigration are 
likely to be even more severe than 
they are under the present regime. 
The hon. and learned: Member for 
Daventry (Mr. Manningham-Buller) asked 
yesterday whether Jews and Arabs would 
have full voting rights under the new 
set-up. That is covered by the Report of 
the ad hoc Committee on the Palestine 
question adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on 29th 
November where it says: - 

“The election regulations in each State 
shall be drawn up by the provisional council 
of government and approved by the Com- 
mission. Qualified voters for each State for 
this election shall be persons over 18 years 
of age who are: (A) Palestinian citizens re- 
siding in that State and (B) Arabs and Jews 
residing in the State, although not Palestin- 
ian citizens who, before voting, have signed 
a notice of intention to become citizens of 
such State.’’ 

This should clear away any dubiety on 
that point. 

The hon, Member for Orpington (Sir 
W. Smithers) seemed to be suggesting 
some kind of a new body of crusaders, 
or some military force to protect the Holy 
Places. Do we really need to anticipate 
that there is going to be any difficulty in 
that direction? The Holy Places have 
been respected in recent outbreaks, and I 
see no reason to believe that there will be 
any danger when the new Arab and 
Jewish States are set up. My own ex- 
perience was that most of these Holy 
Places are in the charge of Arabs or Jews, 
and are very well respected. Indeed a 
young Arab who showed me through the 
Church of the Annunciation in Nazareth 
made a rather surprising remark. ‘‘ There 
are no Jews in Nazareth,’”’ he said ‘‘ we 
are all Roman Catholics.’’ The hon. 
Member for Hornsey (Mr. Gammans), 
who happens to represent me in Parlia- 
ment, much against my will, seemed 
guilty of one contradiction. He said it 
was a sad commentary that it should all 
end in this sorry way. Then he contra- 
dicted himself by going on to point out 
the great advances made in Palestine 
when he talked about the improvement in 
exports, and the rest. I suggest that that 
shows our policy has been successful, and 
that we have nothing to apologise for in 
what has happened there. 
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I will conclude by expressing the hope, 
which has been expressed by other 
speakers, that all this partitioning of the 
country will settle down after the initial 
sporadic outbreaks, which I am afraid 
are inevitable, and that the Jews and 
Arabs will become good neighbours. In- 
deed, they have got to become good 
neighbours, because, in such a small 
country, it will be impossible for them to 
live in perpetual antagonism. It is too 
small economically for that. They will 
have to get together sooner or later, and 
the sooner the better. I agree with my 
hon. Friend the Member for South-East 
St. Pancras (Dr. Jeger) when he expressed 
the hope that in settling down they would 
reach the decision to remain within the 
British Empire as one of our Dominions. 
That would be the best possible solution. 


Palestine 


1.52 p.m. 

Mr. Eden (Warwick and Leamington): 
As I have listened to this Debate, which 
has now lasted for nearly two days, I 
have felt, and other hon. Members, I 
think, have felt, that each of us taking 
part in it had a difficult and responsible 
task. We all recognise that we have be- 
fore us, whatever our view of its present 
phases, a problem as baffing as any that 
statesmanship has had to face in recent 
years. We know it is one that arouses 
not only sentiment but passion. I for 
one also believe that it is a problem which 
is not susceptible to a solution which both 
sides could be expected to welcome. As 
was well said by the Royal Commission of 
1937, this is a case of deciding not be- 
tween right and wrong, but as between 
right and right. 


I think that on one issue there will be 
general agreement; that the Mandate has 
proved unworkable. For the space of a 
generation a British administration, con- 
sisting of some of the ablest brains and 
stoutest hearts in our Colonial service, 
has endeavoured to further the ideal of 
a Palestinian State, has endeavoured to 
reconcile conflicting interests and, follow- 
ing the words of the Mandate to secure 
the establishment of a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine without prejudice to 
the civil and religious rights of the existing 
non-Jewish communities. We have to 
admit that that endeavour has failed. In 
trying to hold the scales evenly between 
the two parties we have pleased neither 
side, which may after all, perhaps, be 
the best tribute to our own impartiality. 
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I would like to associate myself with 
the tributes paid to those in the public 
service in Palestine who through all these 
years have undertaken an unenviable 
task with courage, with integrity, and 
with single mindedness. When the 
history of this period comes to be written 
there will be many names which will stand 
out. I have in mind particularly that of 
Lord Plumer, in the early years of this 
endeavour, and later that of Lord Samuel 
who won the complete confidence not 
only of Jews but of Arabs also, and 
finally, in these last years, of Lord Gort, 
who remained, a sick man, at a post in 
which he had undertaken to serve only 
from the deepest sense of duty. 

There are others in all walks of 
official life who rendered equally de- 
voted service, especially the officers 
and men of the Palestine Police, 
who performed one of the most un- 
grateful tasks under conditions without 
parallel in any other British administered 
territory. At intervals throughout all this 


period, especially in the last few months, | 


an intolerable strain has been placed on 
all ranks of H.M. Forces. They have 
shown a remarkable restraint and for- 
bearance in conditions as exacting as 
those which any troops could be called 
upon to face. They have won the 
admiration of us all. 

For more than a generation we have 
endeavoured to fulfil an obligation upon 
which in the last two years we have 
lavished vast sums of money, and in 
which many lives have been lost. To 
those who criticise from a distance the 
work of the Mandatory Power, I would 
say, ‘‘ Could you have done any better?”’ 
Now at last we are laying down the 
burden. We are handing it back to that 
body on which has fallen the mantle of 
the League of Nations. With that decision 
I agree, however much I regret the cir- 
cumstances which have made it necessary. 
There is indeed, in my judgment, no 
alternative. Of course we must do our 
best to facilitate the transfer of the bur- 
den. That is only right and proper. But 
that we should do more than our share, 
and particularly that we should continue 
to carry the burden of transfer unaided 
until it suits the convenience of others— 
such a claim is neither just nor reason- 
able. If there is general agreement over 
the conclusions of the United Nations 
Committee that the Mandate is unwork- 
able, there is on the other hand no 
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[Mr. Eden. ] 

unanimity in the United Nations, as there 
has been no unanimity in this House, 
over this recommendation of partition as 
a solution, although a majority, as the 
hon. Member for Nelson and Colne (Mr. 
S. Silverman) rightly said, a substantial 
majority, favour it. 


Personally I had always hoped that it 
might be possible to achieve an indepen- 
dent Palestinian State in which Arab and 
Jew would live and work in harmony. If 
I have had misgivings in the past about 
partition, and I have had such misgiv- 
ings, it has been in part at least because 
it has always seemed to me to be a 
matter of the utmost difficulty to create 
out of Palestine a Jewish State in which 
the Jews had a real chance to live—what 
our French friends call un Etat viable— 
to make such a State for the Jews, with- 
out at the same time placing within that 
State considerable areas which had over- 
whelming Arab majorities. That has 
always seemed to me one of the funda- 
mental difficulties of partition, and it is 
certainly what has happened in the scheme 
before us now. 


I think that if we are to be fair we 
must also realise that while partition 
gives the Jews something they have 
always wanted, that is, an independent 
State as opposed to a National Home in 
the Holy Land, it does not give them all 
they want, since the Zionist ambition has 
been to spread over the whole of Pales- 
tine. But, I think the House will agree 
that partition, certainly this scheme of 
partition, bears more hardly on the Arabs 
who will not only lose a portion of the 
Jand they regard as their own but will 
see included in that Jewish land, a large 
Arab population. There is the position, 
and at this late hour there are certain 
realities which we all have to face—Arabs, 
Jews and those of us who have no wish 
but to see harmony between the two races. 


Partition has the backing of two-thirds 
of the nations of the world, who have 
given: their decision as the outcome of 
the initiative of the British Government. 
This seems to me to be the inescapable 
fact. However little we may like this 
decision, and I must say that I, for one, 
am far from happy about it, I cannot see 
that we have any choice but to conform 
to it, though I must confess that I do 
not think I altogether followed the argu- 
bent of the hon. Member for Cheltenham 
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(Mr. Lipson) last night in his conclusion 
of what was evidently a very sincere 
speech. It was, after all, His Majesty’s 
Government who took the initiative in - 
asking the United Nations to pronounce 
upon this matter. As members of that 
organisation, it really is not open to us 
to seek to repudiate their decision be- 
cause we do not like their conclusions. 
If we thought there was a risk of that 
and a risk we were not prepared to 
resist, we ought never to have placed the 
proposition before them. 


Palestine 


Mr. Lipson (Cheltenham): I am afraid 
I did not make myself clear last night, 
but I did not suggest that the Government 
should repudiate the decision, but that 
we should refuse to take any part in im- 
plementing a decision of which we do 
not approve. 


Mr. Eden: I did not understand that 
that was the hon. Gentleman’s view, and 
I am glad that he has pointed that out. 
That. brings us to another point which we 
have to face, and I am glad to carry the 
hon. Gentleman with me so far. ~ This 
applies equally to my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for the Isle of Ely 
(Major Legge-Bourke). I have heard this 
argument that we should use our efforts 
to bring Arabs and Jews together. I 
would say that, to attempt now, at this 
rather late hour, to try and bring Arabs 
and Jews together, after all our previous 
efforts have failed, seems to me to be a 
policy which holds out no hope whatever. 
Unhappily, it is only necessary to read 
what was in ‘‘ The Times ’’ yesterday 
from their correspondent to shew how far 
our authority had already vanished. I, for 
one, could not possibly, in these con- 
ditions, agree to an indefinite and increas- 
ing military commitment upon ourselves 
to keep order in a State against the wishes 
of both sides in the State. 


So I say that we have no alternative, in 
my judgment, but to accept this decision 
of the United Nations, but this does not 
mean that these proposals do not require 
some elaboration and some modification in 
detail. I think, for example, that the 
boundaries suggested require more careful 
examination, and some of the criticisms 
made earlier in the Debate on that score 
seem well deserved. I am by no means 
convinced that there is a case for includ- 
ing the Negeb in the Jewish area, There 
was also the extraordinary decision to in- 
clude in the Jewish State Jaffa and its 
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environs, which would have resulted in 
placing about 100,000 Arabs in the Jewish 
area. I gather that the sub-committee of 
the United Nations have agreed to rectify 
this anomaly, and that the Jewish Agency 
will readily grant freedom of transit 
between the Jaffa enclave and the main 
part of the Arab State. If so, that would 
indeed be something gained. 


I believe also that the most categorical 
assurance must be given by the United 
Nations as to the inviolability of the fron- 
tiers, once they are determined. Without 
such assurances, both sides are going to 
rest uneasily for an indefinite period. 
Apart from the psychological effect of this 
uncertainty, it would place an intolerable 
burden on both these small States, and 
especially on the new Arab State, if they 
had to maintain defences against the fear 
of encroachment. 


This brings me to one of the essential 
conditions of any solution which has a 
real chance to endure. There must be a 
measure of economic unity between the 
two States, for only chaos can result if 
they each go their separate ways in 
Customs, in currency and in communica- 
tions. | 

Nor should we altogether abandon the 
hope that co-operation in matters of com- 
mon interest may, in the course of time, 
bring together the Jewish and Arab com- 
munities in Palestine. This would, to 
some extent, ease the inevitable difficulty 
which must arise from partition, whatever 
the final plan may be, because there must 
remain in a large number of Arabs in the 
Jewish State and some Jews, at any rate, 
in the Arab State. Here I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Foreign Secre- 
tary whether he or the United Nations 
have given any consideration to a planned 
transfer of minorities? The House will 
remember that this point was not over- 
looked by the Royal Commission of 1937, 
and, no doubt, they had in mind the suc- 
cessful transfer of a million Greeks and 
a smaller number of Turks in 1922. The 
difficulty of the Peel Commission was that 
they were dealing only with Palestine, 
and, therefore, they had the problem of 
whether there was room for the transfer 
of 300,000 Arabs to other lands in Pales- 
tine. I should have thought that the ques- 
tion which now arises is whether, with 
the co-operation of the adjoining Arab 
States, room might not be found to absorb 
some part of the Arab minority which 
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will be left in the Jewish State. I should 
have thought that this was a question 
worth pursuing. 


There is one other comment which I 
should like to make, and it concerns the 
appointment of the members of the Com- 
mission that U.N.O. is going to set up. 
Six countries, I understand, have been 
chosen to nominate representatives, and 
I also understand that not one of them 
has.yet done so. I hope that that does 
not mean that U.N.O. is inclined to think 
that there is no particular urgency in the 
matter, because we can always carry on 
until they are ready, for that is truly not 
the position. There are, indeed, several 
important points on which, if I may say 
so, we have been left in the dark, and 
which I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will desire to clear up. There seemed 
to me to be too many references in the 
Colonial Secretary’s speech to matters 
which would be ‘‘ explored by the United 
Nations Commissioners at an early date.’’ 
That phrase had an ominous ring to me. 


Can the right hon. Gentleman tell us, 
for example, whether the United Nations 
have any kind of timetable before them 
at all? Can he give us any information 
as to what are their ideas, if they have 
any ideas, as to the force, if any, which 
the United Nations propose to make avail- 
able for Palestine when the Mandate 
comes to an end? It may be that they 
have decided that they do not want one, 
or, perhaps, that they do. If so, what 
is the force, and when will it be ready 
to operate? There has also been men- 
tioned the vital matter of Jewish immi- 
gration between now and the time when 
we surrender the Mandate. Have the 
British Government made up their minds 
as to what they propose to do with Jewish 
illegal immigrants now detained in 
Cyprus? I think that is a point upon 
which the House ought to be informed. 


I want to put one more point to the 
right hon. Gentleman on this question of 
the date of the surrender of the Mandate, 
because the Colonial Secretary, earlier 
this afternoon, when not so many hon. 
Members were in the House, referred to 
this question of date and gave further 
clarifications, but we want to be assured 
that the date of 15th May is not a date 
which is subject to negotiation with the 
committee of the United Nations; that is 
to say, that we say that it is our definite 
date on which we shall go, and that it 
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[Mr. Eden. ] 
is up to the United Nations to work out 
plans up to that date. I think we should 
all like to be assured about that. 


There is one further matter to which 
little reference has been made, though it 
was mentioned by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Orpington (Sir W. Smithers), 
and to which I must make reference, and 
that concerns the future of the Holy 
Places in Palestine. JI would like to ask 
the Government whether they are satis- 
fied that the proposals of the United 
Nations in this respect are adequate and 
workable. I have heard it suggested, for 
example, that the area to be set aside for 
the City of Jerusalem might with advan- 
tage be larger. I am not in a position to 
judge this matter, which, obviously, must 
be decided in the light of expert know- 
ledge, but it is one upon which I should 
have thought that our 30 years’ experi- 
ence in Palestine would have qualified us 
to advise. I should have thought that, 
provided the area includes the Holy Places 
round Jerusalem, and also includes Beth- 
lehem, there was something to be said 
for keeping the boundaries of Jerusalem 
as small as possible. The Jewish and 
Arab States are going to be small enough 
anyhow, and we do not want to encroach 
upon them more than is absolutely neces- 
sary; but it is important for the sacred 
character of the Holy Places, over which, 
I would remind the House, there have 
been disputes enough in the past, that 
they should be fully safeguarded, because 
their preservation is a matter of lively 
and abiding interest, not only to 
Christians, but also to Jews and Arabs, 
not only in Palestine, but throughout the 
world. 

Let me sum up. To the Jews, I would 
say, ‘‘ Now that yor will shortly achieve 
the goal for which, through centuries, 
Jewish hearts have yearned, we ask you 
to exercise moderation in this moment 
when your hopes, in a great measure at 
least, are to be realised. IKkemember that 
this change of status is going to carry 
with it heavy responsibilities, responsibili- 
ties towards the United Nations for the 
maintenance of the settlement and for the 
respect of your new frontier; responsibili- 
ties towards your Arab neighbours, as 
well as towards a large Arab minority in 
your midst, to calm spirits and to avoid 
provocation of any kind, now or in the 
future.’’ I have particularly in mind 
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anything in the nature of an attempt to 
penetrate beyond the frontiers which are 
now to be established. The plan adopted 
by the United Nations has been generous 
—some may think over-generous—in the 
territory assigned to the Jewish State. 
Jews must understand that this is, in fact, 
the last word, and that no swamping of 
their new State by immigration can justify 
claims or propaganda for the acquisition 
of further territory outside the boundaries 
now allotted to them. 

Finally, a word to the Arabs, which I 
feel, perhaps, justified in uttering be- 
cause, in 1940, I had something to do with 
proposals which led to closer unity 
between the Arab States. I would say 
this to them. If, at the twelfth hour, the 
Arabs were prepared to submit to the 
Assembly a plan for a Federal State—as 
they were—composed of Jewish and Arab 
cantons, is it too much to ask of them, 
in the interests of peace and humanity, to 
go a step further and accommodate them- 
selves to the new situation, and put an 
end, once and for all, to the strife and 
bloodshed which for Io years have torn 
asunder this land which, to Christian, 
Moslem and Jew alike, is sacred? I make 
a solemn appeal to all my Arab friends, 
sore at heart though they must be, to 
make this great effort in the interests of 
mankind. 


14 p.m. 
| lj The Stctretary “of ‘State for ‘Foreign 


Affairs ~-(Mr:Ernest Bevin): I join with 
the right hon. Member for Warwick and 
Leamington (Mr. Eden) in that great 
appeal. Both of us have had a good deal 
to do with this vexed and difficult 
problem. His appeal, which I endorse, 
and to which I will make reference again 
later—and, possibly, to things that might 
be done—will, I believe, be paid great 
regard in Palestine and in the neighbour- 
ing countries. May I express the hope 
that it will be paid the same regard in 
Great Britain, in New York, and outside; 
that they will not exacerbate and make 


more difficult the task that has to be seen © 


through. The discussion which has taken 
place on this Debate has been very 
helpful, and I admire its temper and. its 
responsibility in the task we now have to 
see through. : 

I will, first of all, deal with the ques- 
tions which have been raised both by the 
last speaker and by many others about 
the termination of the Mandate. We have 
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fixed, after the most careful consideration, 
the date of 15th May. That date was 
arrived at having regard to all the 
negotiations that have to be conducted. 
The transfer of power to the United 
Nations is not simply a matter of walking 
out of Palestine. They are members of 
the sterling area. There is the whole 
question of currency, trade, and a variety 
of economic things, which I will not 
enumerate, but which have to be dealt 
with with very great care. In addition 
to the mere transference of power, one 
does not want to add to the chaos by 
economic disorder as well. © When we 
examined all the things—which, I am 


sure, the House will not want me to go 


into in any detail—that had to be done 
to carry out an orderly transfer, we felt 
that if we fixed a date any earlier than 
15th May, we might fall down on it, and 
that the transfer would not be complete. 
I must remind the House that, whatever 
one may think of the Government, there 
is in foreign affairs, to use the colloquial, 
“a pretty big plateful’’ of problems 
going on at the same time, and Palestine 
is only one of them. There are the East 
and Europe; 


May I just put in a word for our 
officials? All the officials of the Govern- 
ment, particularly the higher officials, who 
have to deal with these intricate problems, 
are just being worked to death at the 
present moment. We had to take into 


account all these things—available staff, 


experts, and everybody we could call on 
—in order to try to see whether we could 
make an orderly arrangement. If it is 
found that the negotiations on all these 
matters with the United Nations move 
more quickly than we think, and we can 
fix an earlier date, we shall do so. We 
should like to have accepted the suggested 
date in February, but we found it was phy- 
sically impossible to do so, and we have 
had to tell the United Nations that fact. 
On the other hand, we have indicated to 
them—and this deals with the point about 
setting up the Commission—that they 
must get on with the Commission because 
15th May is the last date. We are 
definitive on that, and, therefore, there 
can be no misunderstanding of our posi- 
tion. I think that clears up the point 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Daventry (Mr. Manningham-Buller) 
raised last night. 


Then, I have been asked whether the 
withdrawal of troops can be completed 
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more speedily. Here, again, I know it is 
the usual method to have a shot at the 
War Office and other people about these 
things, but we really went into it with 
very great care, and we could not fix a 
date about which we could be definite 
without very great loss. After all that 
we have put into Palestine for the last 
30 years, I cannot see why we should 
have aloss. I do not think we are entitled 
to lose anything at all. I do not believe 
there is any need. I must remind the 
House that we did build up great com- 
munications and, as everyone knows, 
there was a great base in Palestine. We 
cannot, and we ought not, to waste the 
taxpayers’ money unnecessarily. There- 
fore, I do not anticipate trouble over that 
side of it. We think that by 1st August 
we can do it. 

One of the things we have had to take 
into account is that we are pledged to this 
House to bring home 258,000 men, inde- 
pendent of these men, by 31st March. 
Shipping is a very great problem and the 
re-deployment of these great forces is an 
enormous thing. I must say this, that 
in our balance of payments position one 
of the great handicaps which have been 
hindering our restoration is that this war 
was so world-wide, and we have had to 
use our shipping so long to get our stores 
back, and to get our men back, that we 
have not got our shipping back into an 
earning capacity as fast as we had hoped 
to do. This country is going through it a 
little, and while we have to turn extra 
shipping on to this problem in order to 
meet this date—together with what we are 
already committed to—it does mean a 
very grave loss of earnings for the 
economy of this country in consequence. 


Having told our Forces that we were 
going to take them out under the de- 
mobilisation plan of 1948, and the dates 
having been given to the House, we had 
to try and work this scheme in without 
disappointing those we had already told 
we were going to take out. If it had 
been otherwise we would have had trouble 
in the Army, because of the pledges given. 
So that 1st August, bearing all these facts 
in mind, and the associated facts and 
circumstances—the transport and the rest 
—was the very best date to which we 
could absolutely pledge ourselves. But 
here again, if circumstances arise in which 
we ‘can speed this thing up to bring it 
earlier, we shall do it. The trouble wag 
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[Mr. Bevin. ] 
that we had to give a date to the United 
Nations. We had to give them a date 
which we could reasonably feel we could 
keep, and that is the reason for 
1st August. 


I have been asked to give fuller details 
of our plan for the various stages of the 
withdrawal. This is a military opera- 
tion. It is a very delicate operation, and 
I am sure the House will agree with me 
that the detailed arrangements now being 
made to carry this out with the minimum 
risk of disturbance, and consequent loss 
of life, are not a proper subject for dis- 
cussion. We may vary our arrange- 
ments. We have a plan at the moment, 
but I was asked only yesterday if I could 
vary that plan, and I have referred to 
the Chiefs-of-Staff for advice. It may 
be varied as we go along. I do not know, 
and I would ask the House not to press 
me for any details as to what we are 
going to do under the military 
circtimstances. 


Another point which has been raised 
is the question of immigration. I am not 
mentioning every Member who raised it, 
because I was not here yesterday and I 
have had to try to get out the points. 
There is no obligation upon us to change 
the immigration quota during the short 
remaining period in which we shall be 
responsible in Palestine. Here I want to 
make an appeal to the Jews. If this were 
done, or if any attempt were made to 
bring in numbers of immigrants, in spite 
of our control, and so cause trouble, in 
my view this would be another and most 
important contribution to unrest. At a 
critical moment of this kind I hope that 
commonsense will prevail. 


Our hope is that the question will be 
considered in a statesmanlike manner, 
and that we may be able to hand over 
to the authority which succeeds us with- 
out having to deal with any further 
trouble on this score. My view is that 
if the British Navy and the British Army, 
in addition to trying to keep order during 
the transition period between now and 
when we go, are called upon to have 
rows at Haifa and Tel-Aviv with immi- 
grant ships arriving, it will do the Jewish 
cause more harm throughout the world 
than anything else that could happen. It 
will be regarded as a provocative act, 
and I say to them advisedly that, in my 
view, they should leave this matter alone 
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until the State is set up, and should deal 
with it then. 


Between now and the withdrawal we 
do expect to clear Cyprus. We must do 
that. We cannot have illegal immigrants 
on British territory after that time, and 
we will negotiate with the United Nations - 
Commission in order to see that all that is 
arranged. I was asked a question about 
the Arab Legion. I should explain that 
this is a Force which owes allegiance to 
the King of Transjordan, but units of it 
have, for some time, been serving under 
the orders of the British G.O.C. in 
accordance with a long standing arrange- 
ment with King Abdulla. It has been 
decided that all these units will be with- 
drawn from Palestine at the same time 
as the withdrawal of the British Forces. 
That withdrawal will be completed when 
the withdrawal of the British Forces is 
completed. I think that that meets the 
question raised by the right hon. Member 
for Warwick and Leamington (Mr. Eden) 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Daventry (Mr. Manningham-Builler), and 
also some Members on this side of the 
House who raised it yesterday. I have 
been asked also that we should take 
proper care not to leave materials of war 
in Palestine. We are giving priority to 
the removing of implements of war from 
Palestine. We shall not leave any war- 
like stores behind after 1st August. 


The hon. and learned Member for 
Daventry last night quoted the Teport on 
the question of voting in the proposed 
Arab and Jewish States. He did not think 
that the report clearly established the 
right of Arabs to vote in the Jewish State 
or of Jews to vote in the Arab State. I 
have looked this up again and on the 
revised report—and the document by 
which the future United Nations Com- 
mission will be guided is the revised text 
approved by the General Assembly on 
29th November—and this text provides 
for the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly of States as follows: 

“The election regulations in each State 
shall be drawn up by the Provisional Council 
of Government and approved iby the Commis- 
sion. Qualified voters for each State for this 
election shall be persons over 18 years of age 
who are (a) Palestinian citizens residing in 
that State and (b) Arabs and Jews residing 
in the State, although not Palestinian 
citizens, who, before voting have signed a 


notice of intention to become citizens of such 
State.’’ 
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So I think the position is quite clear that 
they all have a vote. In fact, one of my 
arguments in these discussions about 
federal states and cantonisation and so on 
has been much on the lines of that of the 
hon. Member for Central Hackney (Mr. 
H. Hynd) this morning. I cannot believe 
that when these states are set up every- 
body will vote either as Jews or Arabs. 
Some of them might even be Conserva- 
tives or Liberals, and the rest Socialists 
or Communists; I cannot tell, but I do 
not think that ultimately they will vote 
strictly according to religion or race. I 
do not think they ever do, certainly not if 
they follow Western methods. I cannot 
Answer if they follow other methods. The 
other qualification is that no discrimina- 
tion of any kind shall be made between 
the inhabitants on the grounds of race, 
religion, language or sex. Accordingly, 
I think we have covered the ground so far 
as providing a democratic basis for the 
states is concerned. 


I very much welcome the contributions 


which have been made by hon. Members 
in this Debate and the tributes that have 
been paid to the achievements of the 
British Administration and police in 
Palestine, a great number of whom have 
made the supreme sacrifice in the course 
of their duties. I associate myself and 
His Majesty’s Government with those 
tributes. Many devoted public servants 
have spent the greater part of their lives 
in that service, in building up the country 
in very difficult circumstances. Certainly 
those with whom I have been associated 
have really wanted to make a success of 
that great task but, owing to racial and 
religious difficulties, they could not get 
the roots of the administration into the 
people. That was not their fault and, in 


spite of that, they have done a great job. . 


From time to time they have been sub- 
ject to considerable unjust criticism, and 
we are under a great obligation to them. 


The question has been asked what sort 
of treatment they will get now that their 
careers are cut short. I am authorised to 
say that they will receive adequate com- 
pensation. I cannot make a detailed 
announcement at this stage—the question 
will have to be gone into—but I assure 
the House that in winding up the affairs 
of the Palestine Government, His 


Majesty’s Government will make it their. 
duty to ensure that those whose careers | 


are personally affected will get a square 
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deal. As a member of the Government 
making this pledge, I am fortified by the 
knowledge that there will be plenty of 
hon, Members in this House to hold me to 
it if there is any attempt to depart from 
it. In any case, J think it is a case of 
“penny wise and pound foolish ’’ if, in 
doing a job of this sort, we are mean in 
our treatment of people whose careers we 
have to interrupt. So far as I am con- 
cerned, that will be the spirit in which I 
shall deal with this problem. 

One of the criticisms which have been 
levelled against us has been that we 
allowed two years to elapse before reach- 
ing the decision to lay down the Mandate. 
I welcome this opportunity of answering 
that criticism. We have been told that 
solutions could obviously have been im- 
posed at an earlier stage. I have always 
believed, and I believe now, that in deal- 
ing with other people the method of riding 
roughshod is wrong. It does not succeed. 
In Palestine we were faced with an accu- 
mulation of bitterness and hostility. If 
at any time since the present Government 
came into office, since the end of the war, 
we had attempted to coerce Arabs in the 
interest of Jews, or Jews in the interest 
of Arabs, we should have set alight a 
conflagration for which we were not pre- 
pared to accept the responsibility. I am 
quite convinced that in view of the great 
and difficult problems, which the right 
hon. Member for Warwick and Leaming- 
ton (Mr. Eden) appreciates as well as I 
do, the starting of a conflagration in the 
Middle East would have been a disaster 
for the world. I was not prepared to do 
it, and I do not apologise for not having 
done it. I believe that the right thing to 
do is to try to get agreement. Had the 
British Administration been left un- 
fettered to handle this problem, as it ought 
to have been, without interference from 
others in other countries, I quite believe 
that we should have been successful. I 
say that emphatically. Over and over 
again we got very near to a solution, only 
to have the cup dashed from our lips. It 
is bitter to have to face this situation now. 

I wish to say this on the subject of war: 
Any fool can start one. It does not take 
a very clever man to start a war, but it 
takes an awful lot of work to clear it up 
after there has been one. Having been 
on this job for months and months, and 
having studied the problem in all its 
aspects, I think that the Arab feeling on 
this question has been underestimated. It 
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has got to be assessed at its correct value 
by everybody, or we shall not get a peace- 
ful settlement of this problem. It is 
because I want it assessed at its proper 
value that I do not want the Arabs to 
be dismissed as if they were nobody, and 
as if one has only got to do this, that or 
the other and everything will be all right. 
That is not the way to treat this vexed 
and very serious problem. 


Let us assume for a moment that we 
had gone to the United Nations without 
allowing the two years to elapse. What 
would have been said to us? Two con- 
ditions would have arisen. 
we should have been asked, ‘‘ Have you 
tried to settle it yourself as the Charter 
Jays down?’’ We tried. Secondly, let 
us assume that we had tried to impose a 
settlement by force, or alternatively, that 
we had proposed a trusteeship. The in- 
terested states would then have had to 
be consulted. Either one of them could 
have taken us to the Security Council for 
having endangered peace and security in 
the world, and we should have been be- 
fore the United Nations not as voluntarily 
laying down the Mandate in the manner 
that we have done, but accused of dis- 
turbing the peace of the world. Such was 
the situation as between Jew and Arab 
that I did not think that course would 
contribute to a final and satisfactory 
solution. 

The other accusation is that I turned 
down the Report of the Anglo-American 
Committee. Was there ever a more 
outrageous and inaccurate statement than 
that? Why do hon. Members make that 
accusation? They know it is not true. 
What happened was that I got the Cabinet 
to agree to the Anglo-American Commit- 
tee’s Report. I said that if they came to 
a unanimous decision I would accept it 
and would recommend the Cabinet to 


accept it also. But what happened? 


The United States would take only 


one point—tzo0,000 immigrants—and the 


Jews would take only one point. And I 
was not prepared to accept the report of 
an Anglo-American Commission on one 
point and discard the other nine which 
were vital to its success. That any Mem- 
ber of this House—especially a Member of 
my own party—should make these accusa- 
tions against his colleague without founda- 
tion is, I think, most unfortunate. ] hope 
I have cleared that up. 
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The second thing we did was to convene 
the conference on the Morrison plan. In- 
deed, if one takes the majority decision 
that they are now operating, it will be 
seen that they have had to have an 
economic council for the whole territory. 
I have never yet bee~ able to see how a 
little country like that, with railways, 
post, telegraph and the rest, can be 


economically run and can be made viable - 


if divided. This is not a question of 
prejudice or anything like that: it is 
merely’ a question of how you are going 
to make a viable State, and the United 
Nations have had, in an indirect way, to 
come to the same kind of conclusion as 
the Morrison plan—or what was after- 
wards modified and called the Bevin plan. 
In fact, you have to have something in 
that form. 


I am not going, and His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are not going, to oppose the 
United Nations decision. The decision has 
been taken. As someone has said we 
have tried our best. We have no inten. 
tion of opposing that decision, but we 
cannot ourselves undertake, either in- 
dividually or collectively in association 
with others, to impose that decision by 
force. We have been in this country over 
30 years and, whatever we do, if we use 
British forces now, we shall be in a very 
difficult position. Therefore we have 
made it perfectly clear, as the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies said in his state- 
ment on the first day, what our position 
is, and that we adhere to. 


Mr. Warbey (Luton): Can we be quite 


clear on that point? Do I understand 
from what the Foreign Secretary has just 
said that if the Security Council were to 
decide that collective enforcement action 
was Necessary in respect of Palestine, this 
country would not take its share as one 
of the members of the United Nations ? 


Mr. Bevin: That is what the hon. Mem- 
ber must understand. It is for the Security 
Council to lay down itself how they will 
find the forces, and the form of the forces, 
but I cannot use British organised forces 
nor can I be a party at the present 
moment, with security forces as a whole 
not yet organised in the United Nations, 
of putting British forces under other com. 
mands. When the scheme is finally 
worked out of what this United Nations 
force is to be, what its command is to be, 
and what its obligations are to be, not 
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only in Palestine but as part of the inter-. 


national set-up, then we will take our 
corner, but to put British forces under 
another command in this way in an 
isolated instance is a thing we are not 
prepared to do. 

We feel we have done our best and the 
problem of enforcement must be left to 
others. While we remain responsible for 
the Mandate, we shall do everything in 
our power to prevent things getting out 
of hand in Palestine as a result of the 
bitterness between the two communities 
there. In addition, I have on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government—and will con- 
tinue to do so—to impress upon all those 
principally concerned, whether Arab or 
Jew, the grave responsibilities which they 
have and the necessity for keeping their 
feelings under control, to avoid any form 
of incitement, to prevent loss of life and 
unnecessary damage to the economy and 
future of Palestine. I think in any 
attempt to fight it out they will do more 
damage to each other than they will gain. 
In saying this I cannot minimise the 
bitterness, the very real bitterness, in 
Palestine today. In spite of our efforts, 
that bitterness has grown over the last 
30 years. | 

Of course, the Palestine problem might 
have evolved differently and might have 


evolved to a satisfactory solution if it. 


had not been for Hitler. The Hitler 
regime, as some one said this morning, 
naturally created an intensified Jew 
consciousness because of the persecution 
‘* and the bitterness that went on. It threw 
upon the British administration, as a re- 
sult of that persecution a task which was 
multiplied many times. The evolutionary 
character of the National Home was 
destroyed and hence the difficulty arose. 
But I must say this. It could have been 
easier. It can be eased now by the United 
Nations if they will take a decision I have 
pleaded for over and over again. Even 
now they have taken their decision on 
~ Palestine—with which I am not going to 
quarrel or criticise—that does not solve 
the Jewish problem in Europe. Yet it 
requires such a comparatively small effort 
on the part of the countries of the world, 
if they took their proper quota and helped 
to clear this thing up for once and all, in 
addition to the numbers who might go 
into Palestine in the ordinary way. 
If I may say so, I think this country 
has been placed in a very invidious posi- 
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tion to be lectured and cajoled as to what 
we ought to do about Palestine, when 
the doors of other countries had not been 
thrown open to these people to assist in 
this terrible tragedy they have had to go 
through. Even now, I say it would be 
one. of the contributory factors towards 
peace and easement and the prevention 
of blood letting if the immigration doors 
are opened. In any circumstances, even 
when you take the total number that is 
put forward, Palestine cannot find a way 
to solving this problem. The task of the 
Army and the others at the end, when 
the Mandate is handed over, will be to 
protect themselves ir the withdrawal. 
They must get out at the date I have 
mentioned. I think I have dealt with all 
the questions. 

Britain has a great record in the Middle 
East, Since the first World War these 
Arab states have been created. I do not 
give credit to my own party alone for 
what Britain has done. I believe, after 
reading all the papers and all the records 
of the Foreign Office and the Colonial 
Office concerning this problem, that it has 
been the great desire of every Government 
of this country from 1917 till now to create 
an independent State of Palestine, in the 
hope that these two Semitic races, different 
in religion yet common in origin, could 
find a way to live together, and that 
within this arrangement, within Palestine, 
they could find a way to contribute to the 
new development of the Arab and Jewish 
organisms in the Middle East. No doubt, 
the Jews could have brought great 
abilities, organising capacity. The Arabs, 
having found their freedom, need it. If 
only Jews and Arabs could get over this 
racial difficulty. 

This country has found scientists, ex- 
perts, technicians, all kinds of people to 
try to build up the Middle East, not 
merely as a strategic centre, but as a 
centre in which a new social order and 
development might take place. Great 
irrigation schemes now have been worked 
out, and, J am happy to say, are being 
started in the various parts of the 
Middle East, which in time, when com- 
pleted, will rate with the T.V.A. scheme 
in America. All this great preliminary, 
scientific, engineering and other work has 
been going on with our assistance, and in 
the end will contribute to a higher stan- 
dard of life for the masses of people, 
whose life has not changed very much for 
1,000 years but who have a new-found 
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. Nationalism, a new impulse urging them 


on to catch up with Western civilisation. 
Britain has played a very great part in 
that work. J can only hope that this 
difficulty between the Arabs and Jews 
will not conflict with that beneficent task. 
I hope the great friendship for both of 
them, which has been historically asso- 
ciated with this country, will continue and 
I sincerely hope that the passing shadows 
may finally be dispelled, and that we can 
succeed in bringing the Arabs and Jews 
together, 


I agree with the right hon. Member for 
Warwick and Leamington that anyone who 
tries now to go out with some proposal for 
Arabs and Jews to meet, is bound to be 
disappointed. On the other hand, there 
is the United Nations’ decision. There it 
is, no one intending to challenge it, no 
one intending to turn back on that judg- 
ment.» There that decision is of that 
world organism, whether we agree with 
it or not. It is on the statute book of that 
great organisation. May it be possible 
to implement it. If it is, and if my col- 
leagues or I can render any assistance, 
with advice, with help, with our officials, 
with our administrative ability, with our 
historical knowledge, to smooth out the 
transition, to try to prevent the divisions 
from being widened—in other words to 
do anything possible to promote concord, 
friendship and amity between these 
peoples—we shall do it. 


That is the principle and policy we 
shall follow. The decision having been 
taken, I hope that nothing will be said in 
this country by Press or public which will 
make more difficult the task of ending this 
age-old controversy, of bringing these two 
great peoples together, and of ushering 
into the Middle East a co-operative effort, 
instead of the long, long strife that has 
embittered it in the past. 


Sir W. Smithers: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not been able to give any con- 
sidered opinion on the enclave round 
Jerusalem and the holy places with access 
to the sea. Will he give an assurance that 
he will look into that and do all he can 
to persuade the United Nations organisa- 
tion to do so? 


Mr. Bevin: I did not refer to that 
because it is clearly set out in the Report, 
and it was referred to by the right hon. 
Gentlemgn opposite. I think it is quite 
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clear. I forgot to mention it. I was asked 


‘whether we were tendering advice and so 


on. Sir Alan Burns of the Colonial Office, 
a great expert, is on the Committee 
rendering assistance. 


Mr. Janner: Will my right hon. Friend 
answer some of the questions I put to him 
at the end of my speech yesterday? They 
are practical questions. The first one was 
whether it is true that the civil guard 
that is being former is not being given 
arms, while members of Haganah are 
being arrested because they have got arms 
to protect the Jews? Another question 
was, Does he intend to open a port 
shortly? 


Mr. Bevin: I cannot agree to open a 
port until we lay down the Mandate. We 
cannot have two administrations at one 
time. Really, it is impossible. I had 
better be quite frank about these things. 
I do not want to get into conflict with 
the Jews, and I hope the Jews will not 
get into conflict with His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, His Majesty’s Navy or Army. 
It is a little patience that is required. 
There are but a few months to pass before 
we lay down the Mandate. As to the 
other point about arming, I am not con- 
versant with the details, but I do not 
think it is right for us to begin arming 
anybody in Palestine—either side. [An 
Hon. MemBer: ‘‘ We are arming the 
Arabs.’’] I do not know that we have 
armed anybody at all. 


2.59 p.m. 


va 


I am expressing the opinion of both sides 
of the House when I say that the Colonial 
Secretary has had the sympathy of all of 
us in the last few months in the task he 
has been undertaking. The Foreign 
Secretary’s speech has achieved two 
things. First, I think he has made some 
firm observations which will help towards 
an understanding of our attitude in the 
interim period until surrender of the 
mandate. Secondly, I think he has satis- 
tied both sides of the House on the ques- 
tions put to him during the Debate. 
Thirdly, and less constructively, I would 
point out that I arrived today at xr 
c’clock with a prepared speech which he 
has succeeded in smashing to smithereens. 


I did not entirely agree with the Foreign 
Secretary with regard to the two years’ 
delay in submitting this problem to the 


Mr. Cooper-Key (Hastings): I think’ 
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United Nations. Nor did I find real satis- 
faction in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, as to why this two years’ pro- 
crastination, and the consequent loss of 
£200 million and many valuable lives, 
should have been justified by the action 
taken by the Government. The Foreign 
Secretary failed to answer a question put 
by my hon.- Friend the Member for 
Hornsey (Mr. Gammans) on Imperial 
strategy, the effect of this decision on our 
Far Eastern and Mediterranean interests, 
and whether or not consultations have 
taken place with other interested Powers 
on the strategic situation of the Suez Canal 
tying up with our Imperial strategy. 
Nor did he refer to the effect of the wage 
packets of the workers, which was also 
referred to by my hon. Friend. In that 
regard, I would repeat the statement made 
by the Foreign Secretary earlier this year: 

‘The British interests in the Middle East 
contribute substantially, not only to the 
prosperity of the people there, but also to 


the wage packets of the workers in this 
country.’’—[OFFiciAL REporT, 16th May, 


1947; Vol. 437, c. 1964.] 

Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
make a statement showing what effect 
this decision will have upon the wage 
packets of the workers of this country. 


This rather sordid and complicated 
matter has several very simple issues. I 
believe it was right for us to refer the 
Palestinian problem to the United Nations 
organisation; but I believe it was wrong 
that we should have waited two and a half 
years before doing so. 


Mr. Lever (Manchester, Exchange): I 


‘understand the hon. Member to be com- 


plaining because the Government waited 
two and a half years before sending this 
matter to U.N.O. Why, then, has the 
hon. Member waited two and a half years 
before tendering that advice to the 
Government? 


Mr, Oliver Stanley (Bristol, West): If 
the hon. Member reads the Debates of last 
year, he will find that we did tender 
advice. 


Mr. Cooper-Key: The Government are 
in possession of very many more facts 
than J am. Having given the problem 
over to U.N.O. for their decision, it is 
right for us to accept that decision. 
About that, there can be no doubt. I 
was rather disturbed by the taint of 
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political expediency rather than states- 
manship in the method by which the 
U.N.O. decision was arrived at. If so 
great a question is to be settled by U.N.O., 
and if we are to have hope for the future, 
it is essential that the world in general 
should have clear confidence in an inter- 
national organisation. Yesterday, I 
received a message from someone who was 
at Lake Success, and which differed con- 
siderably from observations made yester- 
day by hon. Members opposite. This 
man writes: 

‘* When on 26th November partition was on 
the verge of defeat reluctant State Department 
officials were swept aside, and the political 
machine went into full action—and_ the 
Americans say so themselves. Of those voting 
for partition, Haiti and the Philippines had 
told the Assembly that they would never agree 
to the dismemberment of Palestine. Liberia 
had assured the Arabs privately, a few days 
before partition was arrived at, that they 
opposed partition. Paraguay stayed away to 
avoid voting. There could be no doubt that 
pressure achieved those changes of front. I 
understand, further, this morning, that there 
is news of an attempt to institute a Con- 
gressional inquiry in the States into the 
pressure which was brought to bear on certain 
delegations, in particular Liberia.’’ 

There seems to me to have been some 
rather sordid lobbying in arriving at a 
decision in this case— 


Mr. Janner: I am sure that the hon. 
Member would not wish to create a wrong 
impression, to suggest that Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, America, or 
Russia were compelled, by force of sinis- 
ter circumstances such as he has sug- 
gested, to vote in the manner in whic 
they did vote. | 


Mr. Coaper-Key: I am not suggesting 
that. J am referring to those countries 
which I have just mentioned. 


Mr. Janner: Well? 


Mr. Cooper-Key: What does the hon. 
Member mean by that? 


Mr. JjJanner: I will say what I mean. 
The hon. Member has just said that the 
Arabs had. been assured by one of the 
States, which, obviously, must have been 
under pressure by them, that they would 
vote against partition. | 


Mr. Cocper-Key: I am referring only 
to the countries I specifically mentioned; 
I am not referring to Australia. I believe 
that the danger which faces us is very 
much greater than would appear from 
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some of the speeches we have heard. The 
decision of the United Nations has been 
described by one of the parties as 
“* illegal and unjust,’’ and it is noteworthy 
that this has been backed by 13 negative 
votes and Io abstensions, comprising the 
Muslim world of 200 million people as 
opposed to a total Jewish population of 
between 10 million and 20 million. 


I am very glad that the Government 
have decided that there must be no 
change or postponement of the date for 
surrendering the Mandate. I hope that 
‘preparations will now be made—in view 
of the weak nature of the committee 
which has been elected to carry out this 
Partition—immediately to protect the in- 
terests of nationals, and to continue 
health, transport, and financial services 
during the transitional period. I would 
like to re-emphasise the weak nature of 
this committee. I think it is generally 
considered to be far weaker than it should 
be to deal with an advanced problem of 
this kind, and we must, therefore, do all 
we can to impress upon the Commission 
the difficulty of finding a working solu- 
tion to this problem, bearing in mind that 
we, who are great Colonial experts, have 
failed to find a solution during the last 
30 years. 


3.9 p.m. 
Mr. Mikardo (Reading): I think the 


House will have been interested, and per- 
haps a little surprised, to have heard my 


right hon. Friend the Foreign Secretary 
today in a mood and manner rather 
different from those which usually 
characterise his speeches. There appeared 
to be none of his usual effervescence, 
none of his usual ebullience and aggres- 
Siveness, none of the signs we expect to 
see when he jumps on his charger, puts 
on his armour, and rides off in several 
directions at once. No, my right hon. 
Friend was a subdued Foreign Secretary 
today, and the House must have sympa- 
thised with him a great deal in coming 
here to wind up this Debate which, doubt- 
less, he hopes is the Palestine Debate to 
end all Palestine Debates. 

Two years ago, my right hon. Friend 
said boldly that he would stake his repu- 
tation on finding a solution of this prob- 
lem, and he must have had the feeling 
today that what has happened was that 
that rather thoughtless, unwise, and per- 
haps a little arrogant boast had sneaked 
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round behind him and had startled to stab 
him in the back. It was perhaps his con- 
sciousness that he was not altogether con- 
vincing in blaming the Americans for his 
failure to make good his boast that 
caused my right hon. Friend to be in 
such a subdued mood. 


I want to comment upon three topics 
that were touched upon by the right hon. 
Gentleman, The first was his saying 
quite bluntly that, although he accepted 
—I thought he did it, at best, 
grudgingly—the decision of the United 
Nations organisation, he believed in the 
Morrison plan, as it was called, the three- 
Power federalist plan. Of course, my 
right hon. Friend has a complete right 
to believe in that plan, but he has no 
right to pretend, as he tried laboriously 
to do, that the present decision is the 
same as the Morrison plan. On two occa- 
sions my right hon. Friend said words to 
the effect that, after all, the United 
Nations solution was more or less the 
same as the federalist plan. 


The most outstanding characteristic of 
the Morrison plan was that it was a three- 
party plan with the British in it. The 
most outstanding characteristic of the 
findings of all the members. of 
U.N.S.C.O.P., both the majority and the 
minority, was the completely unanimous 
view that, whatever else happens in 
Palestine, the British ought to be out of 
it. Whatever anyone in this House may 
think, there is no. question that the 
United Nations as a whole differed from 
the Lord President of the Council, who 
gave his name to the other plan, in be- 
lieving that the absence of the Foreign 
Secretary from future association with 
Palestine would not be an enormous 
hindrance to the finding of an adequate, 
peaceful solution to the problem presented 
in that country. 


The second point I have in mind was 
commented upon by a number of hon. 
Members, including the hon. Member for 
Hastings (Mr. Cooper-Key), and is the 
reference which the Foreign Secretary 
made a few months ago, not in this 
House, to his idea that a British evacua- 
tion of Palestine would lower the standard 
of living of every worker in this country. 
My right hon. Friend offered no evidence 
at the time for that remarkable assertion 
and he has offered no evidence since, It 
is difficult to determine on what basis 
of economics such an assertion was ever 
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founded. It is: true that our standard of 
living depends not inconsiderably upon 
cotton from Egypt, oil from Iraq, and 
citrus fruits from Palestine, but before 
the war we always depended successfully 
upon them without having a couple of 
hundred thousand men on either side of 
the Suez Canal. JI have no doubt that 
we shall be able to do so in the future. 
It was strange not to find the Foreign 
Secretary explaining what a remarkable 
change had come about, resulting in the 
fact that now it was possible for us to 
evacuate Palestine without every worker 
in Great Britain being short of food, 
despite the fact that only four or five 
months ago, according to his conception 
of the situation, it was not then possible. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the 
points made by the Foreign Secretary, 
and one upon which I cannot refrain from 
commenting, was his assertion that we 
could not have done anything about this 
matter a couple of years ago, however 
much he might have been requested so to 
do by Members on all sides of the House. 
His reason was that that would have been 
riding roughshod over the people of 
Palestine and would have been imposing 
a solution, and that would have been 
repugnant to the tender, kindly heart of 
the Foreign Secretary. What has the 
Foreign Secretary been doing in Palestine 
for the last two years if he has not been 
imposing anything? Why has he wanted 
100,000 soldiers there? It is clear that 
the presence of those larged armed Forces 
has been because the Foreign Secretary 
has been imposing something. If he has 
not been imposing a policy, presumably 
he has had those soldiers there, as my 
hon. Friend the Member for East 
Coventry (Mr. Crossman) suggested 
yesterday, in order to impose the absence 
of a policy. I am sure the Foreign 
Secretary cannot be so naive as to imagine 
that he could take in the House for one 
moment with that sort of thing. 

I want to underline one other point 
which has been made by a number of hon. 
Members, and principally by my hon. 
Friends the Members for Central Hackney 
(Mr. H. Hynd), and Nelson and Colne 
(Mr. S. Silverman), and that is that the 
whole of this Debate, including the speech 
of the Foreign Secretary, has seemed to 
be much more lugubrious than the situa- 
tion demands. We have done too much 
talking about failure during these last two 
days. As a number of Members have 
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pointed out, there is a good deal of gain 
in Palestine. Notwithstanding all the 
difficulties and all the ill-feeling, there has 
been some record of advancement due to 
Jews, Arabs and British, each making a 
different sort of contribution. I do not 
look upon partition as a failure, and, 
above all, I do not look upon partition as 
a confession of the abandonment of all 
hope of ever getting Jews and Arabs to 
live and work together. On the other 
hand, it may be the only means by which 
Jews and Arabs can, through economic 
co-operation, eventually be brought to 
political co-operation. The New England 
States have a proverb which says: 
“Good fences make good neighbours.’’ 


There is a great deal of sagacity in that. 
When we have people quarrelling and 
bickering over frontiers between their 
respective domains, it is a good idea to 
remove that cause of bickering, and then 
to see whether they cannot get on to- 
gether on other grounds. I believe that 
we could remove irredentism in Palestine 
by the United Nations saying: ‘‘ Look 
here, you chaps, both Jews and Arabs, it 
is no good your putting up representations 
and plans, because we have guaranteed 
the frontiers and they will not be 
changed.”’ If that were done, the major 
potential cause of political quarrelling 
would be removed for all time, and Jews 
and Arabs would find very quickly that 
they needed to enter into some special 
technical forms of economic co-operation 
with each other. 


Many Members have pointed out that 
this is a small country, which is true. 
Other small countries are, of course, to 
a larger extent capable of a limited degree 
of self-sufficiency, and are to a much 
greater extent capable of maintaining 
economic coherence than Palestine. Not 
only are there some general economic 
problems in Palestine, but the question 
immediately arises of the redeployment of 
labour as between town and countryside. 
There is also the problem of a tremendous 
deficit on the external exchange account, 
which will come about as a result of the 
removal of the British troops who have 
been spending British currency in the 
country. The deficit perhaps amounts to 
£30 or £40 per head of the population per 
annum, which is roughly the same as in 
this country. 


Not only will there be the problem, 
which will arise when immigration starts, 
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[Mr. Mikardo. ] 
as it will sooner or later, of the extra capi- 
tal cost of absorbing temporarily or per- 
manently unproductive people, but, as 
has been said, this is also a country where 
there is a tremendous inter-dependence in 
communications, not only in the case of 
railways and roads, but in the case of 
the electricity grid, which, as the fron- 
tiers are at present drawn, pops in and 
out of Jewish and Arab Palestine. Most 
important of all, in a country like Pales- 
tine, where the standard of life depends 
on the careful husbandry of the water 
supply, the water pipeline also pops in 
and out of Jewish and Arab Palestine. 
Before anyone can get round to irredent- 
ism, and long before people will get them- 
selves in any mass degree excited about 
the amount of violence going on, there 
will have to be between the two countries 
shortly after 15th May a joint railway and 
roads board, a joint electricity board and, 
above all, a joint water board. 

In the long run, the relations between 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine will not be 
settled by Jewish orators and Arab 
orators, by terrorists or by agitators on 
either side, but by the Jew who earns his 
living growing oranges on one side of the 
frontier and the Arab who earns his living 
by growing oranges on the other side both 
having to use the same lorry to send their 
oranges to market. They will not quarrel 
on that, and they will stop other people 
from quarrelling. It is remarkable that 
for many years past, right through the 
Jewish terrorism and the Arab terrorism, 
right through the political negotiations, 
in which there have been hard feelings 
between Jews and Arabs, there has been a 
joint Citrus Marketing Board where a 
number of Jews and a number of Arabs 
have quietly met and decided what citrus 
gets sold and at what price. : 

This coming together of Jews and 
Arabs, this creating of good neighbours 
over a good fence, depends very much 
upon a real act of statesmanship by the 
British Government in the method of its 
own withdrawal. This country has a long 
record of redeeming sometimes not so 
glorious relations with other countries by 
a final act of brilliant statesmanship. Per- 
haps the best example, though by no 
means the only example, of that was the 
behaviour of this country towards South 
Africa at the end of the South African 
war. At this distance of time we can 
all say that Great Britain did not behave 
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perfectly in the last decade of the last 
century towards South Africa, but when 
the bitterness of the fight had died out, 
the behaviour of this country towards 
South Africa was probably one of the most 
brilliant and glorious examples of treat- 
ment by a victor of the vanquished in the 
history of the world. If we show the same 
spirit towards Palestine as we showed 
then, if we really act in the tone of the 
Colonial Secretary’s voice yesterday, 
rather than the voice of the Foreign 
Secretary to-day, if we accept un- 
grudgingly the United Nations report and 
decision, we shall go a long way towards 
this end. 

I wish to make a particular point about 
a question yesterday, to which there was 
no reply from the Foreign Secretary 
today, that I was able to put through the 
courtesy of the right hon. Member for 
West Bristol (Mr. Stanley). When will the 
United Nations Five-Power Commission 
be allowed to go to Palestine? We heard 
yesterday from the Colonial Secretary, 
and today from the Foreign Secretary, 
that it will be only just before May 15th. 
Every one is agreed that you cannot have 
two kings in a country at the same time, 
and it would be quite farcical for that 
Commission to go there with anything like 
governing power whilst this country still 
held the Mandate. 

Of course it would be equally farcical 
if we walked out on 15th May, and the ~ 
new king had to walk in on 16th May. 
The right hon. Member for West Bristol 
made a number of suggestions which 
might be acceptable to the Government, 
to the effect that some of the Commission, 
or some technical officers could travel on 
different dates. I hope those suggestions 
will commend themselves to the Colonial 
Secretary and that in adopting them, and 
adopting them in that ungrudging way 
in which he spoke yesterday, with, I am 
Sure, complete sincerity, he will give a 
lead towards the creation of that new 
spirit in this tortured country which I 
believe it is possible to generate. It may 
be that we shall have once again, aS we 
have had from that country in the past, 
a new guiding light in the social progress 
of mankind. 


3.26 p.m. 

Mr. Beverley Baxter (Wood Green): 
I will detain the House only a few 
minutes, as I know other hon. Members 
wish to speak, but there are a few things 
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which I think should be put on record 
in this Great House. 
the tragedy of the Jewish race, with its 
many sufferings, it is a very unhappy 
thing that we should ever be in the 
position of having even to appear to be 
adding to their sorrows. Nevertheless, 
I think it is time the Jews thought a little, 
not only of the exactions and harass- 
ments since the war, but during the war, 
and that this historic fact remains that 
because of the Balfour Declaration and 
because of cur great control of Palestine, 
some 600,000 Jews have been able to live 
through the years of this dreadful 
tyranny in happiness and comparative 
prosperity. 


That is an achievement which I think 
Jewish people everywhere, even the most 
ardent Zionists, should recognise, that out 
of the population of Jews in the world 
Britain was responsible for the happiness 
and security of 600,000 of those people. 
Especially, the ‘‘ bad hat ’’ crowd in New 
' York, who did so much to finance the 
Zionist Movement in Europe against us, 
should take cognisance of this fact, and 
realise their responsibility for many things 
which have occurred. I would say to them, 
if my voice could possibly carry across the 
Atlantic, that they failed to realise what 
we were doing for them, and that they 
only increased the suffering of their own 
people by those methods. 


When we were in the unhappy position 
of having to bring back that convoy of 
ships from Palestine I thought it a dread- 
ful thing to put those people back into 
Germany, because, although there are 
supposed to be no Nazis left, that dark 
-country, with its persecution of the Jews, 
has not altered fundamentally, and it 
must have been a cause for despair to 
those people, who had hoped to reach 
Palestine, to be turned back. I wish the 
Government had sent those ships on to 
New York. I say that with an absolute 
sense of responsibility. Why not? There 
js room for them in America, lots of room, 
and it was from America that this violence 
was financed. I wish His Majesty’s 
Government, instead of turning those 
people into Germany, had sent them to 
America. I believe the Americans, with 
their combined sense of justice and 
humour, would probably not have 
resented it. It would have put the pro- 
position at the door where it belongs. 
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I think that yesterday :n this House, 
even if it were not a very noisy demon- 
stration from this side, we were delighted 
and encouraged by the report of the 
President of the Board of Trade on con- 
cluding, in principle at any rate, a trade 
agreement with Russia. That is the one 
bright spot that has occurred for a long 
time in this awful problem of that Eastern 
combination of nations which is domi- 
nated by Communism. I believe that, 
as the hon. Member for Reading (Mr. 
Mikardo) has just said— 


Mr. Solley (Thurrock): I believe that 
the hon. Member was not present at that 
time and what he now says is a complete 
travesty of the truth. The Tory Benches 
displayed such dismay at the news as 
was almost completely unique in the 
history of this Parliament. 


Mr, Baxter: I said that there was no 
particular cheering, because in all things 
Russian we must be careful that it is not 
just some trick, but I was certainly here 
and there was not a single demonstration 
of disapproval, and the hon. Gentleman 
opposite is being thoroughly irresponsible. 
I am sure that I speak for my party on 
this matter when I say that we were all 
encouraged by what happened in Russia. 


My only point is this. In Palestine, 
there is only one cure for violence, and 
that is normality of life. It is not going 
to be easy for the Stern Gang to put away 
their guns and become men of peace. The 


old Biblical saying that those who sow 


the wind must reap the whirlwind is still 
true, and there is only one hope for 
Palestine. If this organisation, heavily 
financed from New York, will be wise and 
will be restrained and will give U.N.O. 
a chance, it is possible, as the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite has said, that the Jewish 
people may be able to return to their 
agricultural pursuits and the growing and 
selling of oranges, elemental as that 
sounds. My last word to them is this. 
Let the Jewish race, wherever it spreads 
itself across the world, acknowledge its 
great debt to this country here. Let them 
try to imagine for a moment what are the 
feelings of parents in this country whose 
boys were the soldiers who ran through 
Europe, dying in tens of thousands, to 
defeat and crush the enemy of Israel 


Mr. Austin (Stretford): And _ of 
democracy. 
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Mr. Baxter: If the hon. Member likes, 
certainly, the enemy of the Jews. They 
crushed the enemy of the Jews, and these 
soldiers, when peace came and they would 
normally have gone back to their homes, 
went to Palestine and were shot in the 
dark. Let them think of the feelings of 
the parents who have sons who had been 
through all the battles of Europe only to 
be killed in Palestine. One wonders, 
perhaps, that there is not more bitterness 
in this country than there is, and, for 
that reason, I send out this plea to 
America, where they have such a large 
organisation and large sums of money to 
spend on making trouble in Palestine— 
not the American people, but this organi- 
sation to which I have referred, and I can 
tell the House that I know something 
about it. There is still time for the 
Jewish race to show that it has a sense 
of responsibility, and to show that they 
will put away their guns and once again 
take up the ploughshares or whatever it 
is that they use for growing oranges. 


3-34 P-m. 
Mr. Orbach (Willesden, East): The 


hon. Gentleman has just made an appeal 
to the Jewish people, as other hon. Mem- 
bers have done. I think that too many 
hon. Members have made this appeal. I 
have purposely refrained from intervening 
in a Debate on the Palestine issue until 
now, because, as an hon. Member of this 
House who is of the Jewish faith, and 
representing a constituency which has a 
considerable number of British citizens 
of the Jewish faith, I thought, perhaps it 
would be better to leave Debates of this 
description to more objective individuals. 


But so many references have been made 
to Jewish Members of this House by those 
supporting the Arab case that I felt I had 
to get up on this occasion. Appeals have 
been made to us as if every Jewish Mem- 
ber of this House was of one mind, and 
as if we were all participants in some 
great plot or conspiracy, either to damage 
this country or to assist another country, 
and as if we had our own leader in this 
House and our own Whips. 


It ought to go on record that the Mem- 


bers who have been responsible for 


making such insinuations know perfectly 

well that they have been talking the most 

atrant nonsense, the same type of non- 

sense as I received in a letter from a 
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constituent of mine who, writing quite 
seriously, said: 

“There are 150 Jewish Members of the 

House of Commons and, apart from one or 
two like yourself, all the rest are relatives 
of the 150.”’ 
Those of us who have made a study of 
this problem know perfectly well that 
there are 28 Members of this House who 
are of the Jewish faith, and who are pre- 
pared to declare that they are members 
of the Jewish faith. Almost all of them 
are at variance with each other on the 
different subjects which we discuss here. 


Having said that I wish to make one 
or two observations on the matter which 
we are discussing. I thought that my 
right hon. Friend the Foreign Secretary 
made a statesmanlike speech this after- 
noon, and that he was entitled to give 
an explanation of that for which he had 
been responsible during the past two and 
a half years. In so far as he said that, 
had matters been left to himself, there 
might have been a juster solution earlier 
than that being arrived at now, we are 
entitled to be generous, and to say that, 
perhaps, my right hon. Friend was per- 
fectly correct. If there had been no inter- 
ference from different quarters, perhaps 
he would have been able to reach 
agreement between Arab and Jew, and 
perhaps a solution of this problem might 
have been found in January, 1946, or 
even earlier. However, I was very happy 
to hear from his lips, and from those of 
my right hon. Friend the Colonial Secre- 
tary, that we are ungrudgingly accepting 
the United Nations’ decision. 

I felt that, however, on the part of cer- 
tain back benchers on both sides of the 
House, there was a little bad feeling and 
ill-grace. It seemed to me that the type 
of feeling which they expressed was as 
contemptible, if I may say so, as challeng- 
ing, if one is part of the home side, the 
judgment of a referee when the home 
side have been responsible for his appoint- 
ment. What, in fact, is this judgment 


which we have been asked to consider? - 


I do not want to go back either to Moses, 
as my right hon. Friend the F oreign Secre- 
tary said last night, to the Balfour De- 
claration, to the McMahon letters, or to 
the White Paper of 1939. The judgment 
of the United Nations Assembly was that 
two new sovereign states were to be 
set up—and that is all we ought to con- 
sider—instead of the one police state 
which exists today. | 
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I think we all accept the fact that the 
trusteeship which we have held in Pales- 
tine has only been exercised in the past 
few years at any rate, by the use of force. 
If we are to have two democratic states 
in place of the one police state which 
exists today, everybody in this House 
ought to be prepared to welcome that 
decision, I thought that much too much 
attention had been-paid to the problems 
of partition from a geographical point of 
view, and not enough to the questions 
considered by the ad hoc Committee 
which considered this problem in relation 
to the constitution of these two particular 
States. 


I welcome the fact that representation 
is to be given to all persons above the 
age of 18. It seems to me to be carrying 
democracy a stage further even than in 
this great country. In so far as there is 
to be transit permissible for persons from 
one of the states to the other without let 
or hindrance, we have something we 
ought to be thankful that the United 
Nations has agreed to. In so far also as 
every individual in the present state could 
opt as to what particular state he would 
belong, we ought to thank the United 
Nations for reaching that useful con- 
clusion. 


Having said that, we have to say one or 
two words—and I would follow the hon. 
Member for Reading (Mr. Mikardo)— 
about the economic position of Palestine 
and about the economic position of this 
country. One hon. Member opposite 
yesterday who discussed world Jewish 
sovereignty, and everything else contained 
in the Protocols of Zion, without mention- 
ing it, that in Palestine there is a great 
deal of gold. Thousands of millions of 
pounds were mentioned. I do not think 
that anybody in this House is seriously 
concerned about that. Getting gold from 
Palestine would be almost like getting gold 
from Fort Knox for redistribution all over 
the world. But he did say there was 
potash in Palestine, one of the products 
of the Dead Sea, as a result of the 
engineering and chemical operations for 
which we are all very grateful. Another 
hon. Member said that uranium might be 
found. J am not concerned about that, 
but I do want to say a word or two about 
the day-to-day economic problems. 


What is the Colonial Minister going to 
do about the food situation in Palestine 
itself? The wheat position there has heen 
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the worst for years. I understand con- 
tracts were signed by the present adminis- 
tration for the importation of wheat into 
hat country. Are those contracts going 
to be fulfilled, in spite of the fact that 
two separate States are going to be estab- 
lished? Are the contracts going to be 
handed over to the two States? I can 
find, too, no explanation for the embargo 
placed on diamonds being imported into 
Palestine today. I do not understand 
that, and I am wondering whether the 
administration is suffering any way from 
peevishness. J think that we ought—and 
I follow the hon. Member for Wood Green 
(Mr. Baxter) in this—to start trade nego- 
tiations with the two groups who will 
represent the two Palestines after the Man- 
date has been ended. Those negotiations 
ought to be started at the earliest possible 
time. If we can establish effective 
economic units in both countries I think 
we can leave the political rapprochement 


between those two nations in the Near 
East. 


The last speaker had something to say 
about Jewish gratitude to this country. 
Let me say this on behalf of all Jews of 
all types — orthodox, non-orthodox, 
Liberal, Zionist and anti-Zionist. We 
have the highest regard and admiration 
for the British nation. Those of us who 
are British owe no loyalty to anybody 
else, but the Jews as a whole through- 
out the world—and I have spent some 
time in the United States of America— 
have a high regard for our way of life. 
The Jews of Palestine surely showed that 
during the war, when our backs were to 
the wall, and when they came to the 
assistance of the British nation, as did 
no others in the Near East. I think that 
recent history will be quickly forgotten. 


If I may say so the British people by 


force of arms and in their administration 
made Zionist aspirations possible. Let 
us, therefore, now go down in history as a 
people who accepted a great trust: carried 
it forward through very great difficulties 
indeed and who relinquish it with grace 
and generosity. 


3-45 P.m. 

Mr. Austin (Stretford): Before I turn 
to the primary reason for my intervention 
in this Debate, I want to make a com- 
ment on an observation made by the 
Foreign Secretary, because I thought it 
had tremendous significance. That was 
in his answer to a question by my hon. 
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(Mr. Austin. ] 

Friend the Member for Luton (Mr. 
Warbey), who asked whether, in the event 
of the United Nations seeking to enforce 
collective security in Palestine, we would 
allow a contingent of British nationals to 
be in that force. Much to my dismay, 
the Foreign Secretary categorically said 
“No.” It has always been my belief 
and desire that the foreign policy of this 
country should be founded broadly on 
the United Nations. I believe that has 
been reiterated from time to time by the 
Foreign Secretary and the Prime Minister. 
If we are not prepared to enforce the 
sanction of law and order by contribution 
to an international police force such as 
that envisaged by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Luton, then perhaps the 
edifice of the United Nations is already 
crumbling. I daresay that the comment 
of the Foreign Secretary today, if it is 
his real outlook, must cause a great deal 
of dismay in the hearts and minds of 
those associated with the United Nations 
and the ideals pertaining to it. 


The only reason that I want to intervene 
in this Debate is because of something I 
read in this morning’s ‘‘ Tribune.’’ We 


often have extracts culled from more 
august journals like ‘‘ The Times ’ 


’ 


and 
‘‘ The Manchester Guardian,’’ or perhaps 
the ‘‘ Daily Express,’’ in deference to the 
hon. Member for Wood Green (Mr. 
Baxter), but perhaps it might be appro- 
priate to quote occasionally from the 
‘* Tribune.”’ In today’s ‘* Tribune ”’ 
there is a dispatch from their Palestine 
correspondent dated 9th December, 1947, 
and I submit that it contains some very 
alarming observations. I hope the House 
will bear with me if I read some, of these 
observations. The dispatch begins: 

‘‘ Jerusalem. The situation here is steadily 
deteriorating; there is clear evidence that the 
Mufti faction are gradually securing control 
over Arab towns and countryside, and are 
getting ready for country-wide attacks against 
the Jews.”’ 

If we are to look on Palestine today as a 
trouble centre and a gunpowder barrel, 
the fuse that is likely to ignite that gun- 
powder must be the Mufti. {I do not 
intend to recapitulate the hideous and 
shameful history of the Mufti and his 
activities, and the fact that he was 
certainly linked up in material form with 
Hitler during the war. Certainly I do not 
want to go into the details of how, by 
some magical means, the Mufti managed 
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to escape from France to Egypt and 
blossom forth into full activity with his 
Arab satellites, but the Mufti is the menace 
in the Middle East, and I hope that if 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies has some channels, 
as I assume he has, of making a contact 
with the Mufti he will prevail with the 
Mufti to adopt some course of moderation; 
otherwise, there is no question of there 
being developed ultimately internecine 
warfare in Palestine. 


May I give the House another comment 
from this dispatch? After referring to the 
ascendancy of the Mufti over the more 
moderate elements of King Abdulla of 
Transjordan ‘and others, the dispatch 
says: 

‘‘ This development has forced the Jews to 
change their tactics of avoiding action with 
the Arabs, if possible. I am informed on the 
highest authority that they are now preparing 
in readiness for attacks against all Jewish 
centres. The main drawback is the determi- 
nation of some sections of the British police 
to settle accounts with the Jews before 
leaving.’ 

I am not prepared to believe that the 
British police as a whole are determined 
to settle accounts with the Jews before 
leaving; but, in all fairness and equity, 
I must ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to look into this allegation, be- 
cause this may be a serious and damag- 
ing accusation against our administration 
in Palestine. 


The dispatch continues: 


‘* Despite the Secretariat’s goodwill towards 
the Jewish Agency, and the apparent desire at 
top level not to hinder seriously Jewish 
defence, the growing indiscipline at the middle 
and the lower levels of the police is resulting 
in action which is handicapping to the Jews, 
and provoking Irgun Zvei Leumi to retaliate. 
It is stated that one Arab attack was staged 
against the Jews yesterday with the object of 
revealing a defence point. This was then 
surrounded by the _ British police, 
confiscated and arrests made.’’ 


If this accusation is correct, and it 
appears there is some collusion between 
the Arabs and the British authorities, I 
am sorry to say—I hope it is not true— 
it should be investigated. There appears 
to be collusion with a view to disarming 
Jews who may require arms very 
desperately in the future. The final 
paragraph I would like to read is: : 


‘‘ A serious movement is allegedly develop- 
ing, especially in police armoured units, which 
are said to be determined to make the Jews 
pay for past attacks by terrorists. This 
appears to be the main cause of clashes be- 
tween the Jews and the police and of searches 
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Ge Food Supplies (Cuts) 
#/QNaganah arms which are preventing the 
Jews from keeping open the Jerusalem-Tel 
Aviv road. The improved relations between 
Jews and British which were noticeable to- 
wards the end of last week are now relaxing 
into bitterness.”’ 

It has always been my contention that 
there exists the broadest possible grounds 
for amity and friendship between the 
British and the Jews in Palestine and I 


am sorry, if these accusations are correct, | 
that there is developing again this ten- | 


dency towards bitterness and _ hatred. 
There could be no more certain method 
employed of making terrorists of the Jews 
than that of withholding from them arms 
which they have with a view to defending 
themselves. I am not an authority on 
Palestine, but on the question of the 
Haganah it was stated only in the last 
year or so that the organisation of 
Haganah was formed by the British prior 
to the war with a view to defending itself 
and possibly, to defending British estab- 
lishments against Arab terrorists. If 
Haganah was British-formed and British- 
trained, then it has played a very vital 
part in the Middle East in training units 
and in fighting for democracy. 

In all justice and equity I would sub- 
mit to the Colonial Secretary that 
Haganah be now legally authorised to 
carry arms in its own defence. I would 
remind my hon. Friend of the observation 


he made in the House a few days ago | 


when he commended Haganah and the 
(Jewish authorities for the restraint they 
had exercised in the face of terrorism by 
the Arabs. If he allows the Jews the 
responsibility to carry arms in their own 
defence—and for years now they have 


been striving to build up their home in * 


Palestine—he will be rendering yeoman 
service to democracy in Palestine, to the 
safety of those living in Palestine. and to 
its future well-being. But, if between now 
and 15th May when it is intended that 
we should withdraw, he allows the Jews 
to be defenceless and to be beaten down 
by Arab terrorists organised by this 
notorious, shameful reactionary, the 
Mufti, he is going to perpetrate another 
chapter of blood-letting jp the . Middle 
East. I know my right hon. Friend’s 
character. I know his kindly disposition, 
his tolerance, his outlook and his attitude 
in general to these matters, and I do ask 
him to think over seriously all the issues 
which I put to him contained in this des- 
patch. I do think it is his duty imme- 
diately to institute an inquiry into the 
74.4 47 
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we 


truth or otherwise of the dispatch I have 
had the opportunity of quoting to the 
House. ' 


The Parliamentary Secretary to the 


Food Supplies (Cuts) 1424 - 


Treasury (Mr. William Whiteley): I beg 


to ask leave to withdraw the Motion. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


NAN, 
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Secretary of State's Spe 
Decemb 12th. The revelant passage will 
be fj dud win colum 1399.. The Secretary of 
State welcomed the tributes to the achievements 
“of the British inistration and police in 
Palestine." He went on to talk of the 
devoted pub who had spent . 
greater part of their lives in the Palestine 
service and who would now have their careers 
cut short. He said he was authorised to say 
that they would receive adequate compensation. J 
This assurance is clearly meant to refer to 
British officials in Palestine and not to 
locally recruited Palestinian officials of — 
the British administration. Nevertheless, 
the Secretay of State did refer to “the 
British Administration" at the beginning, and 
it might just possibly be argued that 
Palestinian officerscame under this umbrella. 


The passage in the E.P.C. minutes refers 
to locally recuited Palestinian officers. I 
gather that officials of the Colonial Office 
are much exercised by the prospect that these 
Palestinians who have continued to serve ,at 
the risk of persecution by the extremists of 
their own race, will now be left in the lurch. 
They also fear that the people concerned will 
very soon drift away if it becomes known that 
they are not due to receive any compensation 
and that this will greatly weeken the 
administration in the months before the 
termination of the mandate. | 


IN THIS MARGIN. 


I think it is clear that the Secretary 
of State had United Kingdom officials in mind 
in his speech, and that the treatment of | 
local staff is one for the Colonial Secretary 
and the Chancellor in the first instance. The 
Foreign Office shouzd, however, take into 
account the bad effect upon our reputation in 
the Middle East if Palestinians are treated 


shabbily. 
a 
1, $-Cep Ll 
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a | oo Minutes. 


I have consulted the Colonial Office 
about the point raised by Mr. Burrows and 


their view is as follows. We ‘do tndéed..hold| 


that the compensation of Palestinian Govern- 
ment employees is a responsibility which fall 
to the United Nations Commission and ultim- 
ately the successor states. The relevant 
passages in the Partition Report will be 
found under Part I #€¥ chapter3(3) and Part T 
D Paragraph 13. Nevertheless this is all 
rather in the air, especially as these com- 
pensation benefits are to be a first charge 
on the Customs and other common revenue of th 
Moreover Chapter 


servants even more slender. 


We look like winding up the affairs of 
Palestine with a deficit of aboutf4, 000, 000 
peands, mainly arising out of. expénses on the 
Cyprus illegal immigrants’ camps. In these 
circumstances it is not going to be easy for 
H.M.G. to take on extra liabilities of this 
Kind in addition to such a deficit, which we 
shall probably have to meet ourselves. 


V2.5 Cent 


J. G S. Beith. 
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The Gomnittce conebucre Q inémaPan. ie 
the Exchequer (H.P.C.(48) 7 om on the @nanoial and 
i= SCORGELC sugstions resulting 2rem: the withdrawal fron 
“§ {Bolestine ; 


bei. C. (48) 7 covercu c rovort by the Overseas 
Negotiations Gem 1 ek whic % hod becn prepared oS 4a prick 
: for Sir Alexan.er Ceacronts aiscussicns with the United 
iP oataticns Commigsion. £,7.0. (46) & recomnundec that Palestine 
ang Preusjorien sheul:. B Gvelucced fron tho sterling areas 
Ce Por 2 ete Gnarly in Poprucry, thet Pelestine's sterling 
belences shculs ag. SLoekot) Trim. Che seme date, end that releases 
Nag fron these balances 


ane 


enounting to £15 millions aro be Wea 
in 1948. Tt wes explsinec that Pa lestine!s deficit on current 
49LLE woul anvunt to sone £33 millions. We coula 
WLthorawa We, “Ud seale Fron her sterling 

it would ereatly exberass us in negotia- 

53 eet balances. Tt was not 
surfficicnt norcly ta block these balances: for sone tine to 
eunmG there was ne “peat that pelo ae would be able to 
meintein on effective systen of exchenzse control, and the 
Cay eae We orotect sterling? was te exclude Pelestine, at 
lenst for the prosent, Prom the sterling oreae. Tt was @ 
necessary cerollery to such action thet Transjorcaan should 
else be. oxcluded, since ne uther cuurse Was " ppactLcaple 
ina CNG. Cours ae om ust a Separate currency. Lt was 
srojosecn that these ie S oe es maae public in 4 
stotemcnt on the ioe. iver tt SEnexeG. LO 
See te: ls 


“account in 
“cat, ae Ce a 
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Tn discussi¢a, t26 Following points were macdet= 


The bropcoals Seve ets moe cs (4.8) 8 for 
Ace in 1948 were 
-yournble than the arrenge- 


cio Ee: 2s OO SE en@eal with countrics such as Incia, 


releases fron Polestine's sterling 
CoG. Tar CLIGECiol oan Uae? le OU 


sn 


Eeypt ona Bregil. Lt wes pointed cut, however, thet an 
exact comparison coul. nut be mace; the fact that we were 
divesting cursclives of cur rospensibilitiecs in Palestine 
governed the nature cf the terns we could concede. 


(b) Sir Alexanccr Cacogan weuls be instructed to try 
to CPL EG with the United Naticns Cownissicn for the dais- 
posal of the British stores left in relestine on the most 


Povoureiele terns. 


| (c) The Treasjorisn Gevernment woule be accorded the 
moet symmethotic trectient possible sc long as Lt haa to 
rompain wuisice the sterliin: “res. 


Co) THe WEINTST: Ro OF ota! ce seid that the Foreign 
Sceretary was oxivus thet the United Statcs Ge svernrent 
Showbo he sonsultod in savence on the »reseatstion of the 
Soeision eabwut the exclusion .f Palestine Tron the sterling 
OPGR. Tt was alse RORCG thet the text of the proposed 
enpncuncoement Shoull be communicater te the Dominicns , 
inclusins, Indie enc rekisten, in scvance cf publication. 


(ce) Some anxicty was expresse.w sheut the Situation 
which misht arise in Palestins, after the torninaticn of the 


Mendate, Pf Poon supplice uate run short uncer the procedure 


Sue CSte. in pepesrarhe Li 7m! 4D ot the meneorsnuunm annexed tc 
B.r.C.(48) 7. It was ncintud out, however, that, uncer the 
SLOCG LUPE sircustes im me ce eeeh 5i(c), His Majesty's Govern- 
ment micht centinue te set as avents Tor the procurenent and 
shipment of food supplius Vor 2 peric. sfter 15th May. 

(f) The questicn wes raised whether His Majesty! 
Governicnt cught not te accept rosnnsibility Por the pension 
richts of Palestinian cfficers in respect of their service 
with the reloestine Government. 


TEL CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER pointed out thet 

His Mejosty's Geovernnent hol refusca to secept responsibility 

Por the weyment of pensicns te Incien an Burmese cificers 

of the civil scrvices in Inéie sani Burns con the transfer of 
power; ait woulc be inecnsistent with that cecision to assune 
such © resucnsibdility towsrcs rPolostinion cfyiccrs, There 
would bo ne Cbivetion te infornins the High Comnissicner for 
relestin.g thet the Government woule “G6 6prepared to consicer 
merns for helwins cases wf Upites Kinccon neticnals in 
spceiol listecss, but ne public “ancunce nent on the subject 
shoulda be mede. | 


Me 


(s) It wee netesd thet the annacuncement oF the exclusicn 
of Palestine anu eran J eae fron the sterling. earea woulc be 


issued te the press, vot nice as & statenent in Parlianent. 


“hG CommittGcer- 


(1) Endorsed’ the recomnendatiens mace in E.P.0.(48) 7 
and 6 


Invitcé the rrine Ministur to circulate these 
memceranda for consiceration by the Cabinet. 
oa 
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En Clair 


FROM PAIBSTINE (Gen. Gir A. Cunningham) 


D. loth December, 1947. 
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R. loth 18.50 hrs. 
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Addressed to Ss. of S. 
Repeated Celro, Baghdad, Beirut, Damascus, Jeddah, 
AGen, Amman. 


Following official communique was issued in 
Paleating today. Begina. 


fis Majesty's government have made it clear that go 
jong as the Mandate for Palestime remains in force the 
Mandatory Adeiniatration will discharge its duty of 
maintaining law and order. | 


During the past nine daya there have bean attacks 
“upon Jaws by Awana, upon Arabs by Jews and upon the security 
Roregs by both Avabs and Jews. These attacks have caused 
griereus Losees of life and extensive damage t proper ty. 


The High Commissioner now gives warning that 
commupel digerdsrs must cease before further suxfering and 
loss ig occasionsd to the population of Palestine, and 
calls upon the leaders of the two communities for their 
ec-operation to thie and. Should these disorders continue, 
ha will have no option but to direct the security Porces 
t0 adopt severe measures against all those, Jew and Arab 
alike, who arg breaking the law. Enda. 
Copies Bene tors 

Cabinet Offices -» Me. S,E.V. Luke 
Md ” | Brig, Cornvall-~Jones 

Cdr. VW. Evershed 
Bro Ads Nawiing 
My. D.F.C. ‘Biunt 
Mr, W. Russeli-ddmunds 
Mr. P,NUN. Synnott 
Capt. Maunsell — 
Capt. DH. Hali-Thempson 
Mr » GAC Bo Dodas 
Brig. J.R.G. Hamilten 
Brig. L.L.Wanebreugh-Jones 
Lt.Col. M.M, Charteris 
Mr, Bod. Picknett 
Mr. F.C. Rennie 
fir Comacdore Brook 
QVPGUp Capt. VHB, Roth 
Mp. BAB. Burrows 
Mx, I.P, Gerren 

ue id Mi» 3.4,8. Beith 
M, Deh ow He, J.G. Rebertson 
Forelgo OFT 28 - P98, %o Sir Orme Sargsant 

" " - P.%, te Foreign Searetary 
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D.9th Decenber, 1 
R. 9th c 


“MOST DeMEDT ATE 


NO. £376 Top Secres and Personal, 


+ have been considering whether in view of the debates. 
on Palestine this week there was Gnything I could add to the 
information already sent to you on the situation which might. te - 


useful, I should perhaps Sey something about recent disordere.. 
P , SEN, 


ae There may be perhapa a tendency to cangider thet 

have had their flare up and that now Q@li Will be pease, 
chiy Wieh I sould suppor’ thia view, I have already reported 
ricte were spontensous and against the Wishes of the Arab 
Fieacers), But werkal efforts of Leaders fo stop them have 
fomm that now not the right time, this period for saving and 
Organising, when this complete they will attaok Jews. There 
moreover a susbicicn thas at leaat one menber of Arak Highor 
Committee is secretly ancouraging the mob. | 


a E hope that during the wemainder of our ti 


We may safely steer our way through Seylla ang Charibidé 
and Jewieh passions, It will mean however om our pari mosh 
meticulous impartiality in all our COIngs. snd on the pack of / 
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mye 


and Jews. causation of ®feprisaia whieh arse bij? ROABG on ond ene 
aiways dangerously liable to flare up into general disorder, The 
Jawa, in their present state of mixed weterie and braggadocio, 
of the two move liable to provoke trouble auring the period." 
immediately fecing we, I am urging Intensive joint ackion. bY the 


a: 


Poli Ce and Agay against these disorders during the nex® rortnighs,. 


at/ 


oh 
fo fe 


eh Gime the security ovtlook wi]l become 


I am sure that the House must be Well aware how 
at thig (?time) a chance word may act as a match thrown inte 
powder K6g. 


te 
roe 


~ ‘ ‘¥ 


ian! 


Ee 
Eee 


hey Any tendency in the world now to under estimate the 
Arabe intentions hes also ite dangers for us in future after 
we bave deft Pelestine, There will undoubtedly be Arab 
atcackea on Jews and unless U.N.O. previdea means to maintain 
daw and order in Palestine there will »e a state amounting to wer . 
whieh ray well Last a long time, 


vowseree | ly ley le 


(> We are the cniy people with complete bowiedgs of - 
‘tS and an euch bere responsibility of giving Pull warring 
Wnat the situation is, ao that adequate ateps will sow 


be taken to deal with 4% whem we leawe, If we do not, then 


undoubtedly & 35 BNHyYLAINg Wind cor Fite ay happen BP te ie we 7 anys 
Will be laid at our dose, —_ 


6.  ¥ou should mer tha’ promt of the ection in ws 
disordera has been bome by the police. and Army has been 24 
engpgec, The polices have had and are having a grusllisg tims, 
if you could find i% peesible to mention the police arart from 
Army it would be os* assistance to us. i 
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